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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE reunion of the veterans of both armies at 

Gettysburg during the present week is one of the 
most impressive events of the day. Twenty-five 
years ago the men who have now fraternized and 
given expression to a common enthusiasm for a 
common country were arrayed against each other 
in one of the most terrible and critical battles ever 
fought. Passions were at fever heat ; ancient antag- 
onisms were contending, not with words, but with 
the murderous weapons of war. ‘To one who looked 
down on the three terrible days of July, 1863, such 
a commemoration as that which has just been held 
would have seemed incredible. The reconciliation 
between the North and the South now complete is 
the most sublime moral miracle in modern history. 
It has come about through no concession of the 
principles which were fought for, through no sur- 
render of the convictions which lay back of the 
mighty struggle ; but through an acceptance of the 
lessons of a terrible experience, through a new com- 
prehension in one section of the principle of nation- 
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ia and a recognition in the other of the courage 
and integrity of purpose of its former antagonists. 
The message of Gettysburg was well interpreted by 
Governor Gordon, of Georgia, whose eloquent utter- 
ance was followed by a tornado of cheers from the 
veterans of both of the great armies gathered before 
him: “ We fought until the furnace of war melted 
all our discords and molded us in one homogeneous 
nation. Let us all be devoutly thankful that God 
has spared us to witness and to share the blessings 
bestowed by Providence upon our country, and the 
compensation for countless sacrifices made to estab- 
lish on a just and firm foundation a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people. For 
myself, I rejoice that I am here to~lay to meet so 
many comrades and so many foes, and to unite with 
all of you in pledges of friendship and fraternity. 
And now I ask you, one and all, the survivors of the 
Blue and the Gray, to affirm with one voice our 
unanimous resolve to maintain our Union, preserve 
our institutions, and defend our flag.” 


We have without reserve criticised the President 
for the disregard by the Administration, especially 
in the States of Indiana and Maryland, of the 
principles of Civil Service Reform. How far this 
disregard was due to the President’s own action, 
and how far to his reluctance to interfere with the 
action of his subordinates, we do not venture to 
judge. But we are glad to record, as a very signifi- 
cant fact, that the Civil Service Commission, under 
his authority, and with his approval, has enlarged 
and extended the Civil Service rules, so as very con- 
siderably to reduce the number of offices which can 
be used for purposes of patronage. The New York 
“Times ” thus summarizes the results of the changes 
accomplished : 


“The changes are substantial and even radical. They 
are of two kinds, the extension of the requirement of 
competitive examinations to offices in which appoint- 
ments have heretofore been exempt from the rules, and 
the including within the rules of a large number of de- 
tached places to which they have not heretofore been 
—— The result may be summed up as follows : 

ere is not an employee of the Federal Government 
in the departments, or an employee of the District Gov- 
ernment, except those who favs the pay and do the 
work of unskilled laborers, that is not appointed on 
competitive examination and probation, unless the office 
be distinctly specified as excepted. The number of the 
latter is, moreover, very much reduced.” 

The President is certainly entitled to credit for 
inaugurating such a change on the eve of a political 
campaign. Following directly after the approval 
of civil service principles by both the political 
parties, the fact must be regarded as a very 
decided indication of the healthy growth of public 
sentiment. There are other straws which indicate the 
same current. Even Tammany Hall hangs out upon 
the front of its Assembly Rooms the legend, * A 
public office is a public trust.” We shall next 
expect to see Governor Hill adopting this as a plat- 
form, and the New York “Sun” emblazoning it on 
its title-page as its motto. 


* * 
* 


The Democratic majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives have committed an incomprehensible 
blunder in striking out from the tariff bill the aboli- 
tion of the tax on foreign works of art. We com- 
mented several weeks ago on the attempt that had 
been recently made to rid our National statute-book 
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two sides. There is reasonable ground for contend- 
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of this wholly unnecessary and barbarous tax on 
art. So far as we can discover, no serious effort 
was made outside Congress to retain this tax, and 
the influences which have induced the majority to 
restore to the tariff bill this obnoxious clause can 
only be surmised. The action perpetuates one of 
those pieces of legislation which can only be 
explained by assuming ignorance or indifference to 
the highest welfare of the country on the part of 
legislators. The artists, who have no desire to be 
protected from foreign competition, but who desire 
above all things unrestrained contact with the art 
work of the world, have already expressed in many 
ways their desire that Congress should repeal the 
tariff on foreign works of art. As they are the 
persons immediately affected, and the only persons 
whose knowledge of the subject is worthy of serious 
consideration, it is a matter of great regret that 
their desire has been thwarted, and that we are 
still to retain this relic of barbarism in our tariff 
system. 


Robert Ingersoll is reported to have said at a 
recent Republican’ ratification meeting, apropos of 
the proposal to abolish the whisky tax, that if the 
Mississippi River were whisky, and the flats about 
it were sugar, antl every bush were mint, and all 
the trees grew spoons and tumblers, there would be 
no more drinking than now;- that temperance 98 
workers must depend, not upon legislation to 
remove temptation, but upon moral power within — 
the individual to resist it. We hope thatthe 
Republican party will not follow in this respeet the 
leal of Mr. Ingersoll. To the question whether 
whisky should be taxed or not there are, im@eed, 


ing that the regulation of the saloons should be left 
wholly to State and local authorities, that the 
National Government should not concern itself at 
all with this matter, that it should have no moral 
aim in the imposition of a tax, that it should 
remove the taxes in order to leave the State freer i. 


to deal with the drink. If the Republi¢am 
“a distinctly taken this ground in its orm, it . 
would have better commended itself perance : 


voters ; if its speakers take this grovnd pennnctly 
in their addresses, they will do whatin them lies to J 
commend its position to temperance voters. But. 
if they undertake to maintain the indefensible posiaeam 
tion that legislation respecting liquor is te hweunumm 
regard only to revenue, not to good morals, anda se 
that the Nation has no right to protect itself from 7 
the evils of the liquor traffic, it will only add to the @ 

votes of the Prohibition party, and give new dite 
couragement to those who have hoped that thes 4 
Republican party would have, on the one hand, a 
the courage to deal with the liquor traffic, and, on 
the other hand, the wisdom to deal with it by 


measures of immediate practica¥ effect. 
* 
* 


Senator Stewart has proposed an amendment to 
the United States Constitution by which the veto 
power of the President would be practically abolished, 
by allowing a majority instead of two-thirds of Con- 
gress to overrule his objections. Senator Stewart 
says that there is a growing sentiment in behalf of 
such a measure, and that it has found expression in 
many of the State constitutions. To a certain 
extent there may be truth in this, though it would 
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require a very sensitive pathometer to determine the 
extent or even the existence of such a sentiment. 
The complete independence of the executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial departments was for a long time 
a democratic ideal, and many of the Common- 
wealths originally gave their Governors no veto 
power whatever, or only the qualified power which 
Senator Stewart recommends. Several of these 
States, however, in order to prevent reckless and 
ill-considered legislation, have seen fit to revert to 
the plan of the National Constitution. When the 
President is of one party and the majority in Con- 
gress of another, the existence of the veto power 
does clog and sometimes prevent legislative action. 
But the danger cannot be completely averted except 
by adopting the English and French plan, requiring 
the administration to resign when it ceases to have 
a majority of supporters in Parliament. There are 
certain classes of measures wherein the executive 
veto power is without doubt wholesome. When Presi- 
dent Arthur vetoed the great River and Harbor bill, 
which authorized some most vicious piece of extrav- 
agance in nearly every Congressman’s district, he 
said very truly that the worse such a measure was 
the more certain was it of success. The President, 
by representing the whole country, preserved its 
interests from being violated by the greed of sections. 
Until the veto power shall have been grossly abused 
there will be no popular sentiment demanding its 
abolition. 


* * 
* 


A great strike has been inaugurated in the iron 
district of Pennsylvania, of which Pittsburg is the 
center. After formal and, if we may trust the 
newspaper accounts, friendly conference between 
the manufacturers’ committee and that of the 
Amalgamated Association, which represents the 
workers in the iron mills, the two have agreed to 
disagree on the subject of wages, the manufacturers 
proposing a reduction on thé wages of last year, 
and the iron workers refusing to accede to the pro- 
posal. How extensive will be the effect of this dis- 
agreement in the closing of mills we cannot judge 
from the statements in the daily papers. As we 
understand the matter, the manufacturers claim that 
without a reduction of wages it will be impossible for 
them to go on successfully with their work; while 
the men insist that the present fall in the price of 
iron is temporary only, and that a reviving demand 
will speedily advance the price to last year’s basis. 
Both parties appeared in the conference to be 
thoroughly united ; but the latest reports are to the 
effect that several iron companies have already 
agreed to continue last year’s rate of wages, and 
these companies include the leading ones of Carnegie 


thers, Carnegie, Phipps & Co., and Oliver 
Brothers. Why should not the iron-masters of the 


United States follow the example set them by the 
iron-masters of England, where arbitration has sub- 
stantially put‘an end to strikes and lockouts ? 


* * 
* 


Two important deeisions have been rendered 
recently in this State bearing on the question of the 
legality of labor organizations. The General Term 
of the Supreme Court, in the proceedings brought 
_by Mr. Theodore Thomas against the Musical 
Union for fining him because he employed in his 
orchestra a foreign oboeist, has decided that the 
by-law of the Union authorizing such a fine is 
arbitrary and unwarranted, and will not be sane- 
tioned by the gourts. One of the three judges dis- 
sents. ‘The real question at issue in this case is not 
whether such a by-law is a fair and wise one, but 
whether it is so palpably unfair and so against pub- 
lie policy that the courts will not allow a voluntary 
organization to enforce it against one of its own 
members. Until the case is decided by the Court 
of Appeals the question must still be regarded as 
an open one. The other decision is that of the 
Court of Appeals in the case of a labor committee 


charged with conspiracy. There seems to be some 


uncertainty as to the facts in this case,and although 
the decision is by the court of last resort, it is in the 
nature of a preliminary decision. A Knight of 
Labor committee, in a conference with a firm of 
shoe manufacturers, stated that the men whom they 
represented would not return to work so long as a 
certain objectionable foreman was employed in the 
shop, and further stated that the would not be 
allowed to work in any shop whose workingmen 
were controlled by the District Assembly which 
they represented. They were thereupon arrested 
on a charge of criminal conspiracy under the penal 
code and held to bail. They sued out a writ of habeas 
corpus, on the ground that, admitting the facts as 
charged, there was no case to go before the Grand 
Jury. The Court of Appeals has held that the 
writ of habeas corpus was properly refused, and 
that on these facts there was a sufficient prima 
facie case to be submitted to the Grand Jury. 
We believe that no written opinion has been fur- 
nished by the Court. We suspect that the case 
turns largely upon the question whether the state- 
ment by the Knight of Labor committee that the 
objectionable foreman would not be allowed to 
work in any shoe factory within the jurisdiction of 
the District Assembly was not in the nature of a 
threat to deprive an American citizen of his right 
to free employment. Such a threat certainly would 
be, or at least might be, in the nature of a criminal 
threat, the enforcement of which the courts ought 
to interfere to prevent. On the other hand, a 
simple refusal by a body of workingmen to work 
under an objectionable foreman would not be a con- 
spiracy, at least not if the precedents established in 
England are to be regarded as authoritative in this 
country. 


* * 
* 


Great interest attaches to the proposed meeting 
of the Emperor William II. and the Tsar at Kron- 
stadt on the 14th of this month. The fact that the 
two rulers are to hold a personal conference, and 
that, if the report is to be trusted, they are not even 
to be accompanied by their Ministers, is interpreted 
as indicating a sincere desire for peace. Austria is 
somewhat restive at the prospect of a possible 
understanding between Germany and Russia, and 
her restiveness is not unnatural in view of the fact 
that Germany has now a new ruler; who might, if 
he chose, reverse its foreign policy. But there is 
no probability of any such result. The alliance 
between Germany, Austria, and Italy has been 
carefully built up by Bismarck, and is now a part of 
the fixed policy of Germany. It is very unlikely 
that any arrangement will be made with Russia 
which will leave Austria alone in the face of Rus- 
sian vengeance. It is intimated that a meeting 
later on may bring together the three Emperors of 
Germany, Russia, and Austria, for the purpose, if 
possible, of reaching a solution of the difficulties of 
the present situation. These reports and surmises 
are all indicative of peace. But there remains the 
controlling fact that the Great Powers are armed to 
the teeth and that war might be precipitated by an 
accident beyond the control of any rulers or their 


ministers. 


* * 
* 


The scheme for tunneling the English Channel 
has just met with its annual defeat. After the re- 
cent scare about national defenses, and the general 
skepticism regarding the efficiency of the army and 
the navy, this result was inevitable. Under any 
circumstances, the scheme would have undoubtedly 
been voted down; but the vote in its favor seems 
to be growing year by year; and in the course of 
another century there is every prospect that the 
House of Commons will recover from its fright. 
In 1885, 99 members voted in favor of the scheme ; 
in 1887, 107; and last week, 165. The question 
was not made a party issue, but, generally speaking, 
the Liberals favored the scheme, and the Conserva- 


tives opposed it; although many in both parties 


voted out of line with their associates. Mr. Glad- 
stone spoke in faver of the scheme, and added one 
more to the offenses which he has committed in the 
minds of his enemies. It is difficult for an Ameri- 
can to understand the persistence and intensity of 
the opposition to the building of a tannel under the 
English Channel ; and, at this distance, it strikes an 
observer as rather absurd that a great and powerful 
nation should question its ability to take care of the 
aperture of a tunnel in the event of war. 


* * 
* 


The action, last week, of the Trustees of the 
Wesleyan University at Middletown, Conn., affords 
a significant illustration of the broadening influence 
which is now affecting the standards and methods 
of American higher education. This institution has 
always maintained a high grade of scholarship, but 
has been regarded as more strictly denominational 
than most of its sister colleges. The Trustees, how- 
ever, have now gone outside the Methodist Church 
for men to fill two important chairs. The Rev. 
A. C. Armstrong, Jr., son of the well-known pub- 
lisher of this city, and a scholar whose attainments 
and promise are recognized in Princeton circles, 
has been called to the chair of Philosophy, and 
Professor Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton and Johns 
Hopkins, author of “ Congressional Government,” 
has accepted that of Political Economy. Such an 
action may not indicate a new era in denominational 
schools, but it certainly goes far to exclude the fre- 
quent charge of narrownéss in their policy. A fur- 
ther step—up as well as forwafd—was taken. 
Through the urgent plea of the Faculty and the 
strong appeal of the Alumni of the University, the . 
Trustees decide that, after 1891, the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts shall be given no longer in course, but 
only upon examination. Such decisions as these are 
an encouragement to all who labor for the elevation 
of the ideals of true Christian education in this coun- 
try. Whena Methodist University elects to chairs of 
importance Presbyterian professors, and determines 
to restrict its scholastic degrees to men who give 
proof of scholarly attainments, thoughtful observers 
will find in the fact evidence of a high conception of 
the true aim and spirit of what is so often mis- 


called education. 


* * 
* 


CoNGRESSIONAL PRocEEDINGS.—A_ step in the 
direction of Government ownership of mines was 
taken in the House last week when the bill repeal- 
ing the pre-emption and timber culture laws and 
providing for the disposal of publie land to actual 
settlers was passed, with an amendment retaining in 
the Government the title to coal mines found in 
such lands. The Senate, in considering the 
River and Harbor bill, occasionally lessened or 
struck out a House appropriation, but inserted 
many new ones, and increased the amounts of 
others. On Saturday it ordered a survey to be 
made for a ship canal from Chicago to La Salle on 
the Mississippi, and revived the Hennepin project. 
Senator Sherman was among those who protested 
against these enterprises. Among other things, he 
said that the principal utility of such canals would 
be to provide sewerage for Chicago.— Senator 
Hawley has moved to amend the Army and Navy 
Appropriation bill by adding $6,000,000 for coast 
defenses. His amendment is generally supported 
by the Senators from the sea-coast States and 
opposed by those from the interior. In the course 
of the debate Senator Cockrell ridiculed the forti- 
fication frenzy as womanish and childish, and 
asserted that America does not fear all the foreign 
powers combined. The House has resumed the 
consideration of the tariff bill. The Senate 
Judiciary Committee has reported the nomination 
of Melville W. Fuller as Chief Justice without 
recommendation of either its confirmation or rejec- 
tion. The Treasurer’s report for the fiscal year 
just ended shows a net cash balance of $103,000,- 
000, notwithstanding the bond purchases. 
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GENERAL News.—General Sheridan has been 
taken by the United States steamer “ Swatara ” to 
Nongaiit, Mass. He is steadily improving in health. 
——Conflicting statements about the condition of 
Stanley’s party continue to be sent from the Congo 
country. They appear to be derived from deserters 
and to be altogether unreliable. The suit of 
Frank H.* O’Donnell against the London * Times ” 
for libel in its articles on “ Parnellism and Crime ” 
has begun in London. The annual eight-oared 
boat race between Harvard and Yale at New Lon- 
don was easily won by Yale, the time being the 
best ever made. It is said that at least 1,500 
persons were drowned at Leon, Mexico, during the 
recent floods. The Duke of Marlborough was 
married to Mrs. L. W. Hammersley, of this city, 
by Mayor Hewitt last week. 


OUR NEW DRESS. 


3 pew Christian Union enters upon its thirty-eighth 
volume with a new dress of type throughout. 
It is eighteen years since Mr. Beecher, converting 
the old “Church Union” into The Christian Union, 
inaugurated a journal which, not representing any 
Christian denomination, sfould really represent 
them all in bearing testimony to all that is funda- 
mental in Christianity, and therefore common to all 
Christian churches. From that purpose it has never 
swerved. ~The changes which have been mace in it 
have been made only that it might better accom- 
plish that result. It belongs*to no church ; is free 
to criticise what is faulty in all; equally free to sup- 
port what is best ineach. It looks back to-day upon 
its past career with few regrets and much gladness of 
heart. Besides its founder, whose fame as a leader 
of ethical and spiritual thought inereases as time re- 
moves us somewhat from the overmastering influence 
of a personality which led men to forget rather than 
to magnify his intellectual power, it has had in its 
editorial sanctum an array of editors such as few 
newspapers with so brief a career have ever enjoyed. 
Among them we recall the scholarly Dr. Edward 
Beecher, inferior to no living man in the catholicity 
of his scholarship; the versatile John Habberton, 
who, after a brief career in The Christian Union, 
exchanged the weekly for the daily journal ; Charles 
L. Norton, to whose skillful administration the 
paper owed much during the time he was its man- 
aging editor; Oliver Johnson, whose vigorous grip 
on all ethical questions age has even yet done noth- 
ing to impair; George S. Merriam, whose rare lit- 
erary insight was combined with a spiritual insight 
still more rare; Mr. (now Professor) Moses Coit 
Tyler, one of the foremost authorities on Ameri- 
can literature in the country; Edward Eggleston, 
whose reputation as a novelist and historian 
is steadily widening; Professor Robert R. Ray- 
mond, whose literary criticisms the old-time read- 
ers of The Christian Union will still remember ; 
and Eliot McCormick, known to the public by his 
charming stories, but to his associates and to the 
correspondents and contributors of The Christian 
Union by his skill as an editorial administrator. 
Of its present staff it is not fitting that the paper 
should speak. Its editors may, however, acknowl- 
edge publicly their indebtedness to Mr. Lawson 
Valentine, the President of The Christian Union 
Company, to whose cordial support in every plan 
for the improvement of the paper it largely owes 
its prosperity in recent years. | 
The new dress of type throughout by which it cele- 
brates the opening of a new volume is the consumma- 
tion of plans for its improvement made at the begin- 
ning of the year. They included a new composing- 
room, secured and occupied in May, new presswork, 
more recently arranged for, new and better paper, on 
which it is now printed, and finally new type, for 
which it has waited until the new volume gave it a 
fitting occasion for its new dress. We look for- 
ward to the coming years with hope ; as to the years 
that are past with thankfulness. The entire edi- 
torial staff was never more full of interest in and 
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devotion to the cause which The Christian Union 
represents—the cause of Christian principles and a 
Christian spirit incarnated in all the common affairs 
of life—material, political, social, intellectual, 
spiritual ; the cause of progress without revolution, 
inspired by a hope that does not forget the lessons 
of memory, and a charity that does not forget truth 
and justice. 


THE RIGHT END. 


AVE you taken hold of the right end of life ? 

If you have, there is small doubt of your 
success in the work to which you have set your 
hand, and no doubt whatever of your success in the 
matter of high manhood and character. Most men 
who fail to win success fail beeause they have taken 
hold of the wrong end of life ; they attempt to seize 
the rewards before they have done the work ; they 
try to possess the treasures without paying for 
them. Some men are always talking about their 
rights ; these are the men who count on being fully 
paid for all they do; they are, in fact, generally 
largely overpaid. Some men think much about 
their duties ; these men are anxious above all to 
fulfill their part in the covenant of life ; they mean, 
if they can, to give more than they get. Men who 
put the emphasis of their lives on duty can always 
be trusted and will never fail; they form the 
foundation of society. It is sometimes a duty to 
insist upon one’s rights ; but the noblest men, while 
never indifferent to their rights, are solicitous 
chiefly about their duties. Life is a sublime 
covenant between an invisible God and the men 
whom he has created to become his companions and 
co-workers through obedience. Ancient rites and 
symbols made that covenant clear to peoples still in 
their childhood ; all history and experience make it 
as plain to us as the stars, and as enduring. The 
success of the office boy depends on the intensity of 
his feeling of duty and his loyalty to it; when he 
begins to think more of his rights than of his obli- 
gations he has already begun to fail. The profes- 
sional man who does not put into his work that 
element of heart and soul, of character and life, 
which can never be paid for by any material 
reward, makes an ignoble failure. The artist who 
thinks more of the verdict of the picture buyer than 
of the beauty and integrity of his work; more, in 
other words, of the rewards than of the duties of 
his vocation, will never touch even the hem of the 
garment of real success. We are all reckoning with 
God, and we cannot overreach the invisible other 
person of the covenant. He deals with us in every 
transaction ; he is in every shop, in every office, on 
every field ; every transaction, every day’s work, is 
settled with him. Into every day and every deal- 
ing the moral element enters, and’ where morality 
is there God is also. He demands through every 
trade, business, occupation, a noble giving of our- 
selves, not a beggarly measuring out of the small- 
est service we can render. He demands it alike of 
the office boy and the emperor. When the office 
boy renders it, the doors of advancement open before 
him ; when the emperor gives it, the world hushes 
its tumult about his death-bed and says, “ Here 
was a king.” Are you giving more than you get ? 
If not, you are failing to keep your part of the 


covenant. 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL POLITICIAN. 


OUR years ago Seth Low was Mayor of Brook- 
lyn, elected by a combined vote of Repub- 
licans and Democrats. He declined on that ground 
to take any part in the Presidential canvass, though 
he cast his vote for Mr. Blaine. ‘This year he 
declines, in a manly, straightforward statement, to 
support the Republican Presidential ticket, because 
he does not believe in the Republican protection 
platform. We put here side by side Mr. Low’s 
statement to a reporter and the New York * Trib- 
une’s”’ comment upon it, that our readers may see 


3 


a striking illustration of the way in which a polit:- 
cal campaign ought not to be conducted. 


MR. LOW’S STATEMENT. 


Last September in a 
speech I delivered in Sara- 
toga, and in February at 
the Lineoln dinner, I out- 
lined my views upon the 
subject of the tariff. No 
one who cares to refer to 
them can fail to perceive 
that my convictions of 
what is wise policy for the 
Nation is not consistent 
with a support of the Re- 
publican platform. I be- 
lieve, as Garfield did, in a 
protection which leads to 
free trade. The declara- 
tion of the Chicago plat- 
form is, however, utterly 
opposed to this tendency. 
and is a determined on- 
slaught upon free trade. As 
I understand it, the chief 
line of change in the present 
tariff, as promised by the 
Republican party, is to 
increase duties where any 
articles made at home are 
imported. . . . Of course, 
I cannot, nor do I desire, 
to claim the privileges of 
party fellowship when I am 
unable to support the creed 
of the party. Therefore, I 
propose to send my resig- 
nation to the ward associa- 
tion to which I belong, and 
so regain my individual 
relation to political affairs. 
I have given this matter 
the most painstaking con- 
sideration ever since the 
platform came to my notice, 
and I can say with positive- 
ness that I have been able 
to find no other way in 
which to be true to my 
duty as a citizen, without 
faling far short of my 
party obligations to the 
tepublicans on National 
issues, were I to continue 
in the fellowship. I think 
that those who know me 
will understand with how 
much sineere pain and deep 
regret I have reached this 
decision. I thoroughly be- 
lieve in parties, and I trust 
that the time will be very 
short when I shall feel 
obliged to maintain my 
present position. But, not- 
withstanding this, parties, 
according to my opinion, 
should be formed about 
comunon beliefs, and I can 
see no other course left 
open toa man save to be 
true to his convictions at 
whatever cost. I do not 
propose to join the Demo- 
cratic party. I hope to be 
able to help the Repub- 
lican party on their State 
canvass, but whether I can 
help it or not, I am in sym- 
pathy with their attitude 
on State questions, 


N. ¥. TRIBUNE'S COMMENT. 


He has announced with 
commendable -alacrity that 
the platform of the Repub- 
lican Convention is not in 
accord with the speeches 
which he delivered in Sar- 
atoga last September, and 
again in Brooklyn last Feb- 
ruary, and consequently 
that he cannot support it. 
It is, of course, possible 
that Mr. McKinley and his 
associates of the Commit- 
tee on Platform did not 
ay sufficient attention to 
Mr. Low’s two speeches on 
the subject of the tariff. It 
may have been a serious 
error of judgment on their 
part to ignore the young 
ex-Mayor’s eloquence on 
these two occasions, and to 
construct a straightforward 
platform of their own in 
favor of protection of 
American industries and in 
opposition to the free-trade 
tendencies of the Demo- 
cratic party. Whether they 
acted wisely or unwisely in 
disearding the jugglery of 
phrases which Mr. Low 
would have considered 
statesmanlike, it is at least 
consoling to know-that he 
is not to be a mystery man 
in Brooklyn polities this 
time. ... The time has 
now come when Mr. Low 
should be dismissed rather 
more brusquely. The rea- 
son assigned by him for 
remaining neutral im 18584 
and at last depositing a 
silent vote for Mr. Blaine 
without aiding him in the 
canvass Was supersensitive 
conseientiousness. He had 
been elected Mayor on a 
non-partisan platform, and 
did not consider it proper 
for him to let anybody 
know how he was going to 
vote, although he had no 
scruples against allowing 
everybody in his town to 
suspect that he distrusted 
Mr. Blaine. Consecientious- 
ness, in like manner, impels 
him now to withdraw from 
the Republican party be- 
cause its platform is not in 
accord with two of his 
speeches. Mr. Low’s as- 
pirations ought not here- 
after to lead him ontside of 
Sunday-sehool. He is de- 


signed by nature as a 
first-rate Sunday-school 
politician. 


If Mr. Low’s statement is that of a first-rate 


Sunday-school politician, all good citizens 
for more Sunday-school politicians: The question 
is pertinent which Mr. Curtis put some time ago, 
Which is better, Saloon polities or Sunday-school 
politics ? We say nothing as to the wisdom of Mr. 
Low’s views on the subject of protection. We 
should be equally emphatic if he were following his 
convictions out of the Democratic into the Repub- 
lican party. But we desire to be promptly in 
the field in commending to all young men the 
course of a young man who resolves to be true to 
his convictions at whatever cost. In this case the 
cost is considerable. Mr. Low cannot expect 
the support of Republicans; for he repudiates 
the fundamental plank in the Republican platform 
—tuxation for the sake of protection. He cannot 
expect the support of the Demoerats; for he 
declares his sympathies with and his readiness to 
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support the Republican party on State issues. With 
notable political capabilities, with worthy political 
ambitions, he steps out of the connections which 
alone afford a hope of political preferment, because 
his convictions summon him, and is jeered at as a 
Sunday-school politician. And this jeer comes 
from a paper which was founded and built up by a 
man who, with all his faults, won the respect of 
both friends and enemies by his own stalwart cour- 
age of convictions; by a paper which sixteen years 
ago abandoned the Republican party to advocate 
the election of the Democratic nominees. The New 
York “Tribune” has a short memory. In jeering 
at political independence it jeers at its own founder 
and its own history. 

There is no lesson American voters more need to 
have inculeated than that parties exist for princi- 
ples, not principles for parties ; that political organ- 
izations are the servants, not the masters, of the 
people ; that it is the duty of the voter, disregard- 
ing every bribe, whether the vulgar one of a five- 
dollar bill at the polls or the more reputable one of 
political preferment at the primary, to vote for and 
with that party whose purposes and principles com- 
mend themselves to his judgment. And there are no 
men more needed in American polities than leaders 
who are worthy to be followed because they dare 
themselves to be led by their own convictions. He 
who is disloyal to himself is never truly loyal to his 
party. He who, believing in the principles of one 
party, votes for the candidates of the other, does so 
at the hazard of either his self-respect or his intel- 
lectual discernment. And any man who for parti- 
san reasons hazards either his self-respect or his 
power of intelligent discernment, forfeits the right to 
lead men who are self-respecting and intelligent. 
We open here a roll of Sunday-school politicians, 
with Mr. Low at the head of the column, and shall 
be glad to add to the list the name of any man who 
follows his example by following his own convic- 
tions, from whatever and into whatever political 
party they may lead him. 


A COMMON FALLACY. 


ROFESSOR HUXLEY, in a recent article that 

is throughout suggestive, and often eloquent 
with suppressed feeling and subdued imagination, 
argues that modern science, 1n its interpretation of 
universal life as a “Struggle for Existence,” repu- 
diates alike the optimism that regards nature as 
beneficent and the pessimism that regards it as 
maleficent. The gist of both his argument and 
his conclusion are expressed in the two following 
sentences : 


“No doubt it is quite true that sentient nature affords 
hosts of examples of subtle contrivances directed toward 
the production of pleasure in the avoidance of pain ; 
and it may be proper to say that these are evidences of 
benevolence. But if so, why is it not equally proper to 
say of the equally numerous arrangements, the no less 
necessary result of which is the production of pain, that 
they are evidences of malevolence ?” 


There is in this paragraph concealed a fallacy 
which is so common that it is worth while to expose 
it. We ean best do this by stating the position in 
a syllogistic form, thus: 

The object of benevolence is to produce pleasure. 

But there are many contrivances in nature which 
produce, not pleasure, but pain. 

Therefore they give evidence, not of benevolence, 
but of malevolence. 

The first premise is not true. It is not the 
object of benevolence to produce pleasure. It is 
the object of benevolence to produce character. 
And life, nature, the struggle for existence, are 
calculated sometimes to produce pain, sometimes to 
produce pleasure, but always to produce character. 
Neither pain nor pleasure is an end. Both are 
means to an end; that end is character. In asking 
Life whether it is the instrument of benevolence or 
malevolence, our inquiry is not whether it produces 


pain or pleasure ; that is a question of no particular 
importance. The only question is whether it pro- 
duces character. And to that question Life, when 
scientifically interrogated, returns no uncertain 
answer. 

Look out this summer morning on the meadow 
or the forest. The very air suggests harbor and 
refuge, and the song of the bird and the chirp of 
the insects hint at merry-making! But if we look a 
little more closely, we see that we are in the 
midst of a battlefield. Insect is preying upon insect, 
bird upon bird, beast upon beast. There are taking 
place within the narrow horizon of our vision num- 
berless tragedies. There are pain and struggle and 
conflict and fear and death. The story of the 
meadow and of the forest is one long tragedy—a 
perpetual conflict and a perpetual dying. And that 
which is true of the forest and of the meadow 
is true of human life. Sorrow is woven all 
through it. Pain is no chance, no accident, no 
something that springs out of our ignorance or our 
folly. If there be any design in life at all, con- 
flict, burden, grief, pain, are a part of the design. 
Not all lips smile, but all eyes have glistened with 
tears. Not all eyes are ebullient with love, but 
all hearts sooner or later know anguish and bitter- 
ness. Even on this bright summer day there comes 
a thunder-cloud, and out of it a thunderbolt; while 
there are some November days into which no sun- 
shine ever falls. All things do not work together 
for happiness; certainly not if we take this life as 
a measure and an indication of the divine design. 

But if we look a little more narrowly at the 
tragedies of the forest and the meadow, we shall 
see that out of these tragedies of the forest 
and meadow something better than happiness is 
being wrought. If we ask science to tell us its 
latest interpretation of this conflict between life and 
death, strength and weakness, sagacity and igno- 
rance, science answers, The meaning of all this is 
the evolution of a higher and better life. This 
battlefield is not for death ; it is not for pain nor for 
pleasure: it is for progress. Out of this very con- 
flict for existence there is not merely the survival 
of the fittest; there emerges ever, day by day, and 
year by year, and generation by generation, and 
epoch by epoch, a higher life. Ask science to tell 
us what is the meaning of this shaking loom that 
keeps life’s threads perpetually disturbed, what the 
meaning of this shaking sieve that allows neither 
gold nor sand any rest, and it replies that the 
object of the loom is the weaving of a better pat- 
tern, and the object of the shaking sieve is to get 
rid of the sand and retain the gold. The oyster 
wanted peace, but Life came and opened the bivalve, 
and took hold of it and disturbed it, and out of the 
disturbance emerged the fish. The fish wanted 
quiet, but Life would allow it none, and took hold 
of it and disturbed it; and out of that disturbance 
emerged the warm-blooded yertebrate. The verte- 
brate would have quiet, but it could not; for Life 
still disturbed it, and trouble and anguish came 
upon it, and out of that trouble and anguish there 
emerged the higher mammal. And the higher 
mammal Life again pursued, and out of that pur- 
suit and out of that wrestling to which Life sum- 
moned it there emerged that which is highest of all 
—man. We do not stop to discuss whether this 
doctrine of evolution be true or false ; we only point 
out this great fact, that the latest hypothesis of 
science is identical with the long prior statement of 
Revelation, that all things work together for good ; 
for not happiness but a higher character consti- 
tutes the real and only good. And pain is benefi- 
cent if it is the travail of a new and better birth. 


SUPERFICIAL CRITICISM. 


who are unduly sensitive to foreign 
criticism would get great comfort out of a care- 
ful reading of the body of that eriticism put forth 
during the past century. They would discover, of 


course, that much of the adverse comment on habits 
of life and social customs was evidently just; the 
defects of the early stages of social development 
have been present in our history as in the history of 
every other people during its formative period. 
But they would also discover that the criticism of the 
fundamental principles of our politieal and social 
system has been, in most cases, wide of the mark ; 
we have straightway proceeded to falsify every 
unfavorable prediction that has been made for us. 
The earlier criticism was directed mainly to our polit- 
ical institutions, concerning which we were assured 
again and again that they were inherently weak and 
would inevitably break down of their own weight, 
or that they were so near the verge of anarchy that 
they would sooner or later fall into the gulf. Our 
history has furnished a very entertaining comment 
on the far-sightedness of these prophets of evil; it 
has relentlessly exposed their pretensions and scorn- 
fully written their epitaph in their own humorously 
futile phrases. In the face of countless predictions 
of political disaster through political institutions 
inherently weak, we have come to the happy time 
when the London® Times ” declares our govern- 
ment the strongest in the world, and Mr. Arnold 
sees in our political system the freest and most per- 
fectly adaptable political methods in modern times. 

Now that political predictions have gone the way 
of the Mother Shipton and other similarly inspired 
utterances, our critics have laid hold of the social 
side of democracy, and have amused themselves by 
drawing all manner of doleful pictures of the vul- 
garity and Philistinism which must always be rife 
in a democratic country. Amiel, who never crossed 
our threshold, mourned over the demoralization 
which our bad manners would introduce into the 
good manners of Europe, and looked forward to a 
time when democracy would turn the gold of Old 
World refinement into the dross of New World vul- 
garity. Renan has written again and again in his 
sad and fascinating style of the reign of the com- 
monplace on this side of the ocean, of the disap- 
pearance of persons of high intelligence, and of the 
final destruction of all noble ideals among us. The 
eloquent French scholar can think of nothing more 
melancholy than the prospect that Europe may 
become “ Americanized.” Intelligent Americans 
are not blind to the social defects of many of their 
countrymen ; nor are they blind, on the other hand, 
to the singular and uncompromising vulgarity and 
coarseness of much of what is called the best society 
abroad. That which formerly irritated this class of 
Americans was the singular inadequacy of these 
adverse judgments ; their critics showed an insen- 
sibility, a lack of perception on certain sides, 
hard to deal with patiently. They said a great 
many things which intelligent Americans were con- 
stantly saying to each other; it was their obtuse- 
ness, their inability to take into account the con- 
trolling elements in the problem, which exasperated 
many sensitive persons. ‘That sensitiveness is now 
a thing of the past; no foreign critics can see our 
faults with the clearness with which we see them ; 
and the foreign critics are few who really see 
beyond the surface of our life. We have ceased to 
be annoyed by comments on our general social 
offensiveness ; we have come to the state of mind 
when we get positive amusement out of the reflec- 
tions of our friends from abroad on our social habits 
and prospects. Sir Leppel Griffen is as good as 
a play to us, and the oftener he comes and the 
more frequently he writes about us the greater will 
be our satisfaction. 

Generalization about the effect of political insti- 
tutions on literature and manners is one of the 
most enticing fields open to the mind. It offers a 
delightful freedom from the restraint of facts, and 
leaves one free to reach any conclusion and to 
formulate any principle. When M. Renan dis- 
courses with infinite charm about the necessary 
vulgarity of manners and decay of ideals in a 
democracy, he is simply indulging in that vein of 
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romance which runs through all his work on relig- 
ious themes and gives it the touch of a brilliant 
superficiality ; when Amiel characterized the man- 
ners of a people whom he had never seen and did 
not know, he drew upon that same inner conscious- 
ness whence was evolved those singularly unreal 
and intangible religious conceptions which perplexed 
and baffled him at recurring intervals. Most of 
the European speculations about democracy and its 
influence on society are absurdly inadequate. The 
French Republic is not eighteen years old, and yet 
again and again the demoralizing effect of republican 
institutions on social habits in that country has 
been pointed out; as if a great institution or polit- 
ical system could be judged by the results of less 
than two decades! The society which secured 
elegance of habit and manner under aristocracies 
and monarchies was evolved out of barbarism only 
after centuries of education ; hundreds of years of 
schooling were necessary to overcome the barbaric 
and brutal tendencies with which it started. De- 
mocracy does not ask any such lengthy probation, 
but it does ask time enough to get its immediate 
work of political reorganization done before it is 
put in the seales and found wanting. Its ultimate 
influence on manners is yet to be disclosed. Our 
friends the critics must take time to understand us 
before they can expect us to give serious attention 
to their conclusions. 


THE LESSON OF A LIFE. 


HAVE just received a telegram which carries 

me back quarter of a century ; a telegram which 
announces the long-delayed and long-looked-for per- 
mission to come home, given to one whose joyful 
cross-bearing gave the right of love to that crown 
that is never earned. 

Thad hardly become settled in my Western parish, 
aiid had made acquaintance with but very few of 
my parishioners, when, one Sunday morning, which 
I always spent in’final preparation for the pulpit, a 
friend asked me to go at once to Mrs. C. Her only 
son—and she a widow—had been drowned the night 
before while bathing in the river; he had been 
seized with cramps, and had gone down before help 
could be given. He was a young man of irreproach- 
able character, in a town where such young men 
were rare ; but he was not what is called a professor 
of religion. I had before that resolyved—and [ still 
hold to the resolution—that I would not profess 
religion for a man after death who had never pro- 
fessed it for himself when living. Nor could I fol- 
low the example of the Old School Presbyterian 
minister, who preserved his orthodoxy without vio- 
lating his human sympathies, by telling the afflicted 
widow that there was time enough in the drowning 
moment for her boy to be converted. Neither this 
doctrine of probation in articulo mortis nor that of 
probation after death had at that time been theo- 
logically formulated. I did not hold then as clearly 
as I do now that “to obey is better than sacrifice,” 
and that a life of practical righteousness in a com- 
munity of young men where gambling and intem- 
perance were the rule rather than the exception is 
a better profession of religion than enrollment on a 
church list—if one must choose between the two 
instead of combining them. There was, therefore, 
nothing I could say to the Jwidowed mother, dis- 
tracted with unalleviated grief ; I simply took my 
pocket Bible with me, and read to her its words of 
comfort in God, and in an absolute trust in him and 
his goodness. ‘The inspiring power of the Hebrew 
Psalmist, as witnessed by the experience of that 
hour—for I read without note or comment—afforded 
an evidence of an undefined and indefinable inspira- 
tion in the Bible which outweighs, to my thinking, 
all so-called “ evidences.” 

Months, perhaps over a year, had passed away, 
when I was surprised by a call at my study from the 
daughter of Mrs. C. I knew her as reserved to an 
extreme degree; and when, breaking through this 
reserve, she began to open to me, an almost utter 
stranger, her experience, | knew at what cost the 
revealing was made. She had been brought‘up in a 
school of hyper-Calvinism, a type more common in 
the Southwest than it ever was in New England. 


To her it was God who had taken her brother in an 
instant out of the only life in which God shows 
mercy to his elect ; God who had cut him off from 
all hope of repentance ; God who had crushed her 
before-widowed mother by blow on blow; God who 
was to her and hers as remorseless as fate, as inex- 
orable as time. He was now the glacier and now 
the thunderbolt; and neither glacier nor thunder- 
bolt could be entreated, and from neither was escape 
possible. And yet this same education had endowed 
her with a strenuous conscience. At the same time 
the tender sympathies and devout piety of her home, 
a home rich in faith and good works, had wrought 
in her great depth and tenderness of nature. Thus 
her conscience and her sympathies and her intellect 
were at war with each other. Her conscience bade 
her submit to God; her intellect declared to her 
that such a God ought not to be submitted to, 
was cruel, ought to be defied; and her sympa- 
thies, now inclining her to rebel against a cruel fate 
which had so wronged her mother, now bidding her 
share that mother’s sweet resignation, allied them- 
selves now with one side, now with the other, in the 
bitter conflict which went on within her soul. 
Looking through an experience of twenty-five years, 
I can now analyze this conflict as 1 could not then ; 
perhaps it was fortunate that I could not. For I 
instinctively ranged myself on the side of her con- 
science. I confessed myself unable to understand 
God’s dealings or to justify his ways. I urged to 
go to Him direct for sympathy and help, without 
understanding Him. But this was just the thing 
she was not willing to do. ‘To go to Him was to 
acknowledge that he was right and had done right. 
She was too clear-headed not to see this ; too sincere 
to make a pretense of acknowledgment that was not 
real. The struggle was long and hard. At last 
she consented that I should pray for her, and she 
kneeled with me in prayer; but when I urged her 
to pray for herself the battle began again; and it 
was only after a long and hard struggle that she 
could bring herself to ask, in a few broken words, 
help direct from Him who is the only Helper in 
such crises. 

The victory was as complete as the battle was 
bitter. Such natures never make half way work ; 
never can. She could not compromise any ques- 
tion ; knew not how to either compromise or evade. 
From the darkness of that time she emerged into 
an experience which in absolute trustfulness in a 
God whom she could not understand, and in unself- 
ish service of others for God’s sake, has been from 
that day to this a perpetual rebuke and a perpetual 
inspiration to me. When we left our Western par- 
ish and came to the East, her love followed us. For 
years every birthday in our household was remem- 
bered by her in some gift sent by mail, and every 
Christmas brought from “Aunt Fannie” and her 
sisters (of whom, since they are still living, I may 
not speak in this paper) loving remembrances of 
every child, even of those who had come into the 
household subsequent to our removal. Never have 
I known a holier spirit, a more consecrated life, 
one less needing the discipline of sorrow. But it 
increasingly seems to me that to suffer is more 
sacred than to serve; and that the highest honor 
Christ ever confers on his most beloved discipTes 
is the honor of sharing with him in Gethsemane 
and the Crucifixion. She loved to serve others. 
God laid her on a bed of sickness and of pain, and 
bade her lie still and let others serve her. She 
loved her home. God exiled her from it, and left 
her in loneliness; except that wherever she went, 
her patient endurance, her cheerfulness, her spirit 
of loving self-sacrifice and service, brought her 
new friends. Weakness, pain, patient wditimg, 
have been for years her portion; but her prayer 
has been always the same: “ Not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt.” How far this joyful submission to a 
love never questioned in the darkest hour may be 
the fruit of her Calvinistie training I cannot tell. 
Did that training help or hinder her perfect trust ’ 
I have often asked myself the question, and am not 
able to answer it. But since that afternoon, twenty- 
five years ago, when she knelt in my study and 
uttered her first genuine prayer, God has been to 
her not a Fate but a Father; and Life not a cham- 
ber of terrors but an opportunity of service; and 
Pain not a messenger of wrath but a minister of 
love; and her life an unwearied interpretation, more 
eloquent than that of speech, of the text, For me to 
live is Christ; and upon her grave I would that I 
might lay, spelt out in immortelles, the added 
clause, To die is gain; while from her life I gather 
the lesson we are so slow to learn, that Christian 
weakness is the divinest strength, and Christianly 
borne suffering the highest service. L. A. 


June.” 


THE SPECTATOR. 


When the sun’s rays have gained sufficient warmth 
to coax the leaf-buds into the slender shapes which veil 
without obscuring the blue sky, the city resident, whose 
summer vacations are taken in the form and season 
most approved by fashion, begins to contemplate the 
annual outing. But his wiser brother, the Spectator, 
reserves that oft-times doubtful blessing for the sultry 
future, and exults in the bountiful measure of summer 
glory which Nature is lavishing on the city of his love. 
The breezes which waft him a morning greeting are 
sweet and genial, and have lost nothing in their passage 
to the crowded streets by coming over the salt waves 
which bathe Manhattan Island on every side. Out in 
the country he knows that broad fields are responding to 
the ardent sun ; that stately rivers are gliding between 
banks of richest green. But he hardly misses these, so 
numerous are the blessings of his city home. Do you 
speak to him of trees? Perhaps his morning walk or 
ride to the office takes him through Bryant Park, where 
hospitable maples and graceful elms are outlining their 
branches against an unrivaled background. In Union 
or Madison Square the picture repeats itself. City 
Hall Park has its beautiful environment of trees, a 
refreshment to the eyes of the care-laden business men 
who daily rush through their round of toil, spend their 
years, and disappear. The goodly trees meanwhile 
bud and blossom, seatter their leaves before the frost, 
and bud and blossom again, as fresh as in their earliest 
days, and gain each year an additional crown of glory 
on which the Spectator’s children’s children shall gaze 
in the coming summers of the new world. 


* 


Down in Battery Park, that blessed sight to the sea- 
tired eyes of the emigrant as he leaves Castle Garden, 
he finds goodly green acres with plenty of trees, lawns, 
and walks, and a fine promenade laid out around the sea 
wall. Where is the turf greener or the sunshine 
brighter than in this, the oldest park in the city, as 
immaculately cared for as a nobleman’s grounds, and 
courteously offering a seat and a refreshing hour to any, 
even the poorest creature in the city limits ? There is 
historic interest, too, in the old Battery, which the 
foreign-born knows not of, but which the Spectator loves 
to reeall. On this site the old Dutch founders of the 
city built their fort, past which, in the stormy July of 
1776, two British frigates went flying up the Hudson, 
sending fiery salutes of gunpowder to the infant city as 
they passed. And here the exclusive Knickerbocker 
families of a later day built their stately mansions. If 
he wanders through Central Park, his eyes note the 
wealth of choice foliage which is repeated wherever he 
looks : sumptuous, undulating masses of green, from 
the tender hues of the dainty white birches to the rich, 
cool, satisfying shades of the deep evergreen, now send- 
ing out its slender, gray-green promises of cones. Many 
a charming vista of brown trunks and interlacing 
branches awaits hiscoming. Here and there rare speci- 
mens from distant lands appear, with their family cards 
neatly tacked on their trunks, so that no one need 
wonder, vainly, about their names. Up and down the 
city streets the spectator, if he be observant, may see 
many a stray maple, elm or evergreen, once, perhaps, a 
tiny sapling in the broad “ bowerie ” of a Van Antwerp 
or a Van Zandt, which is still suffered to draw its life 
from this valuable soil. 

Of flowers the Spectator finds abundance. The 
country is not so gay with blossoms at this season as are 
the parks and the numgrous public and private window- 
gardens. Where could be found such a gorgeous dis- 
play of red and yellow and white tulips as recently 
made Union Square and City Hall Park brilliantly 
beautiful ? And, later, these same tulip beds glow with 
bright geraniums, or shade and gleam with the violet 
tones and satin cheeks of thousands of pansies. Luxu- 
rious water-lilies are awaiting their turn to bloom in the 
same generous spaces for the August stay-at-homes. 
The florist’s treasures are overflowing into the streets 
quite too frequently for the regularity of the Spectator’s 
time-table. He cannot pass by this small forest of 
sweet white roses, nor this blessed anticipation of sum- 
mer in the shape of the outdoor jacqueminot, and as he 
looks into their rich velvet hearts he wonders if any 
flower creation is more regally beautiful or more satisfy- 
ing than “the red, red rose that blows in the month of 
Here are sheaves of lilies-of-the-valley, deep 
clusters of spicy mignonette, and great golden daffodils 
in abundance. And here are pansies, imaginable and 
unimaginable, cut or in baskets, to be had almost for 
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the asking. Great urns filled with their variegated 
beauties are now blooming in front of many hotels and 
club-houses, as well as in the limited spaces of private 
dwellings. By one doorway on the Avenue a great 
mound of solid yellow and orange tints contrasts finely 
with its neighbor of rich purple and violet, the royal 
Emperor William. All the young girls whom the 
Spectator meets these days are wearing the graceful 
stem or twof floral offering which fashion graciously 
ordains in place of the huge, unwieldy cluster so lately 
in vogue. Here it is a few daffodils ; there a tiny bunch 
of English violets; yonder a spray of lilies whose fra- 
grance sends grateful greeting to the passer-by; while 
even the sober business coat has its single pansy or rose- 
bud. But, you may say, the city is shunned by the 
birds. What is that busy chatter and happy fluttering 
of wings in yonder branch ? Nothing but the sparrow ? 
But the Spectator loves the sparrow, and has divine 
precedent for his interest in the despised bird. True, he is 
clad in a coat of somber brown, dashed with black vel- 
vet, and his round bright eyes have acquired a some- 
what world-hardened expression since his numerous 
advent into the city. He is, indeed, “a bird of low 
degree.” But tell me, has any one of his gayer brothers 
a more graceful shape ? Can any excel his swift, light 
motion as he airily speeds on his many errands, or, with 
a concourse of friends, hungrily seeks his tiny meal ? 
He cannot alight on a twig, or stoop to bathe in a fount- 
ain, or poise himself for a flight, without making a pict- 
ure most delightful to the eye of any bird-lover, or to 
one trained to note artistic form and motion. His song 
is not elaborate. A constant succession of tweeks and 
chirps, and, it must be confessed, occasional sharp notes 
of chiding, constitute his repertoire. But there is such 
a suggestion of brightness and gayety with it all that 
the Spectator is cheered and gladdened. 
* 

Another delight of the opening season is found when 
passing over the East River Bridge. ‘True, the river 
has held its course to the sea all through the winter, and 
now remembers vaguely the week of storm when a 
glittering roof, 

** carved in sharp relief, 
* With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf,”’ 
closed over its current. But now it has the hue of the 
summer sky. Governor’s Island has come into its heri- 
tage of vernal robes, with its round masses of foliage. 
Beyond, the blue hills of Staten Island and the fainter 
tints of the Jersey shore gracefully unite sea and sky. 
The figure of Liberty stretches her torch aloft from a 
grass-crowned base. The waters are alive with sea- 
craft of every sort. Even the prosaic ferryboat gains 
a certain dignity seen from this distance, and puffs and 
pushes its little way across the tide with cheer and 
good-will. The shores are thickly lined with masts, 
suggesting the delights of travel to all parts of the 
world. Will you take passage for China, India, Scan- 
dinavia, the Pacific Isles, France, England, or Italy ? 
Doubtless you shall here find some vessel bound for 
each of these shores. 
** One goes abroad for merchandise and trading, 
Another stays to keep his country from invading ; 
A third is coming home with rich and wealthy lading. 
Halle! my fancie, whither wilt thou go?” 


COMMENCEMENT NOTES. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 

R. JAMES has recently pointed out how much 

youth owes to Robert Louis Stevenson for per- 
suasive and subtle expression of its buoyancy, promise, 
and imaginative resource. Mr. Stevenson loves 
youth because of its freshness of feeling, its kinship 
with adventure and romance, its delightful unworld- 
liness. 

Much of the most substantial work in this century 
has been done by old men; one reealls without 
effort the names and the achievements of the Em- 
peror William, Von Moltke, Bismarck, Gortschakoff, 
Beaconsfield, and Gladstone. Indeed, we are in 
danger of overlooking the force and power of youth, 
so many and so impressive have been the achieve- 
ments of age. But youth hasits record, not alone 
of splendid dreams, but of splendid fulfillments. 
We need only remind ourselves of our great civic 
struggle to recall also that its dangers were faced 
and its victories won mainly by young men. 
unate is the man of mature or advancing years who 
keeps in step and touch with the ranks of youth 
pressing eagerly on to the front where perils and 
prizes are snatched by the same hand! ‘To know 
young men in their thoughts and hopes is to renew 


Fort- 


continually those visions of one’s own youth which 
move like a pillar of cloud and of fire before every 
aspiring ‘manhood. 

It is this consciousness of the beauty and potency 
of youth which gives each recurring Commencement 
a perennial charm. ‘The man who ceases to feel a 
thrill at the spectacle of the graduating class gath- 
ering under the elms for the last time may well set 
his house in order, for he has already begun to die 
to some of the best things in life. The writer con- 
fesses a great liking for college exercises of all 
kinds ; the sound of a chapel bell has for him a 
music in which the enchantment of youth still lin- 
gers; the familiar strains of the college song have 
still for him the compelling attraction of other 
years. To make this confession involves the further 
confession that one has still a vein of idealism 
in him; that the world has not yet succeeded in 
reducing him to commercial dimensions, but that he 
still believes in youthful dreams and hopes. This 
poetic quality enters into every college atmosphere, 
but a graduate of Williams may be pardoned the 
belief that the fountain of youth flows among the 
Berkshire Hills, and that within their cirele there is 
some peculiar potency. Nature was the first and 
will remain the greatest of all the benefactors of 
Williams. This more than royal founder repeats 
each season her magnificent benefaction of varied 
and noble beauty; a majesty of setting denied 
even to Heidelberg and Oxford, with all their loveli- 
ness. The education of the student begins the 
moment he enters the valley, and is carried on in 
one great department without sight of text-book or 
sound of instructor’s voice until graduation. Itdoes 
not end even then; like the Alps about Cadore, 
among which Titian spent his childhood and 
which form the background of some of his greatest 
works, it remains a lifelong possession of memory. 


Never was the beautiful college town more attract- 
ive than last week; never were the memories of 
the past brought back by graduates, and the hopes 
of the future cherished by undergraduates, more 
delightfully mingled and interchanged. Every Com- 
mencement is a festival of friendship no less than of 
scholarship; it brings together those who started 
from the same anchorage and are seeking the same 
harbor, but who have been widely separated by the 
winds and currents of life. Their reunion has 
something more than the charm of an unselfish past 
relationship ; it is full of practical stimulus. Widely 
separated, differently occupied, often almost alone 
in their aspirations and ambitions in the communities 
in which they live, they find here a common com- 
prehension of the work of life and of the thoughts 
and feelings of educated men; a common fund of 
enthusiasm and sympathy. Friendship is one of 
the most potent forces in the world as well as one 
of the deepest springs of happiness, and the friend- 
ships formed in college belong pre-eminently to the 
period of aspiration and imagination. They can 
never be repeated, because the conditions under 
which they ripen can never be reproduced. The 
student life at Williamstown is peculiarly fortunate 
in the impulse which it gives to generous relation- 
ship of the most intimate kind. The college com- 
munity is largely isolated from the disturbing influ- 
ences of the outside world, the students depend 
mainly upon their own resources, and there results, 
in consequence, a peculiarly intimate, influential, 
and charming social life. ‘The various societies are 
lodged in beautiful buildings where they dispense a 
generous hospitality; and while the system is not 
without peril in the direction of too great luxury, it 
com@@™utes many very attractive elements to the 
life of the college. The social tone is thoroughly 
manly and healthy; there is a sound and vigorous 
physical life almost entirely free from dissipation, a 
genial and attractive atmosphere, and a high stand- 
ard of social accomplishment. 


Of the work of the college it may be safely said 
that it represents the very best educational methods, 
and a thoroughly progressive and vital edueational 
spirit. The instructors are in close relations 
with the students. They are wholly devoted to 
their work, and they are men of advanced train- 
ing. Princeton did itself the honor two weeks ago 
to confer the doctorate of laws on Professor Edward 
H. Griffin, a typical Williams instructor in the 
quality of his scholarship, the elevation of his char- 
acter, and the refinement and charm of his nature. 
Honorary degrees, like lightning, often reveal the 
meagerness of the objects they select for illumina- 
tion; in this instance the distinction fell to a man 
whose attainments and promise would honor any 
academic degree. The work of the college cannot 


fail of steady advancement so long as it feels the 
hand of a President so sensitive to scholarly achieve- 
ment and so mastered by its highest ideals as Dr. 
Carter. Under his administration the opportunities 
of education at Williams have constatly widened, 
and the standards have been constantly advanced. 
Never before has the College offered so much to 
young men, or offered it under a form so attractive. 


The special features of the Commencement sea- 
son were of unusual interest this year. The sermon 
by Dr. Phillips Brooks on Sunday morning will 
never be forgotten by those who heard it. The 
great preacher presented a conception of life so 
noble and satisfying that its very greatness seemed 
the incontestable evidence of its truth. A church 
as wide as the world; the world as pure, as unselfish, 
as consecrated as the ideal church of the future— 
these were the noble visions with which Dr. Brooks 
opened the minds and filled the hearts of his 
hearers ; visions such as are granted only to great 
prophetic souls. Professor Safford’s address com- 
memorative of the building of the first astronomical 
observatory in this country at Williamstown fifty 
years ago brought together quite a number of 
astronomers, and interested a large audience. Mr. 
David Dudley Field’s memorial address on Dr. 
Hopkins was the feature of Tuesday. The fund 
for the memorial building is growing, but not so 
rapidly as it ought; no graduate of the college can 
be content not to add his mite toward the building 
of a memorial to one who has laid the alumni under 
an obligation which can never be discharged by gifts 
of money. The college greatly needs a new library 
building and a large addition to its collection of 
books; an opportunity which some large-minded 
and large-hearted person ought not to overlook. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


ENGLISH “TRAMPS,” PAST AND 


PRESENT. 


@ own age has claimed the tramp as if he 
were peculiarly the product of nineteenth cent- 
ury civilization. All this, however, is a mistake. 
The “tramp” is merely a new name for an old 
species. His presence is neither a proof of evolu- 
tion or of devolution. So far as.he is concerned, 
we are neither worse nor better than our fathers 
were. 

“A History of Vagrants and Vagrancy and Beg- 
gars and Begging” has just been published in Eng- 
land, and reviewed at length in the ‘“ Westminster,” 
which places this conclusion beyond a perhaps. The 
author, Mr. Ripton-Turner, ruthlessly destroys some 
of the poetical conceptions which many of us have 
held regarding the “wayfaring bold beggars” of 
medizval days. Looked at in the hazy light which 
the old ballad literature casts about them, these beg- 
gars of the olden time are as picturesque as any of 
the ruins which have come down to us from that 
period; but looked at as their contemporaries had 
to look at them, they were as coarse and dirty as 
their fellow-craftsmen of to-day. It is true that 
there was formerly a tramp aristocracy, which no 
no longer exists. Adam Smith tells us how, in the 
Middle Ages, noblemen who had large incomes 
could not expend them, as to-day, upon objects of 
personal vanity and ostentation, and had to expend 
them in hospitality. The church used a large part 
of its revenues in the same way. As a consequence, 
the penniless barons of that period often became 
professional “diners out,” wandering merry here 
and merry there, wherever free board and lodging 
awaited them. In addition, too, to this aristocracy 
of birth, there was among the medizval tramps an 
aristocracy of culture which is fully described by 
Mr. Ripton-Turner. To it belonged the “ poor 
scholars at Oxford and at Cambridge. Readers of 
Chaucer may perhaps remember that the poor clerk 


“ Busily ’gan for the souls to pray 
Of them that gave him wherewith to scolay.” 


The clerk was simply one of a type formerly com- 
mon throughout Europe, and still existing, it is said, 
in Spain 

“Tt has been conjectured that the long vacation was 
originally designed to allow of members of the Univer- 
sities assisting in the then all-important operation of the 
ingathering of the harvest. But, however this may 
have been, there was a far more popular method of re- 
plenishing an empty purse, and this was no other than 
begging on the public highway. It not unfrequently hap- 

vened that the wealthy merchant, journeying between 
and]N orwich, or the well-beneficed ecclesiastic on 
his way to some monastery in the fen country, would be 
accosted by some solitary youth with a more intelligent 
countenance and more educated accent than‘jordinary, 
and be plaintively solicited either in English or in 


—— 
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Latin, as might best suit the case, for the love of our 
lady to assist a distressed votary of learning.” 


Yet beggars of this type, numerous as they re- 
mained until the Universities were compelled to 
adopt a system of licensing only the very poor and 
the very worthy, were, after all, rare exceptions 
among the beggars of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
Centuries. For a description of the great mass, 
take the following passage from “ The Vision of 
Piers Ploughman,” and then consider whether any- 
thing worse could be described by a writer of to- 
day. The habitual beggars are pictured as “ filling 
their bags and stomachs by lies, sitting at night over 
a hot fire, where they untie their legs, which have 
been bound up in the daytime, and lying at ease, 
roasting themselves over the coals, and turning their 
back to the heat, drinking gallantly and deep, after 
which they then draw to bed, and rise when they 
are in the humor. Then they roam abroad, and 
keep a sharp look-out where they may soonest get a 
breakfast, or a rasher of bacon, or money or victuals, 
or sometimes both, a loaf or half a loaf, or a thick 
piece of cheese, which they carry to their own cabin, 
and contrive to live in idleness and ease by the 
labors of other men. They observe no law, nor 
marry any woman with whom they have been con- 
nected. They beget bastards, who are beggars by 
nature, and either break the back or some other 
bone of their little ones, and go begging with them 
on false pretenses ever after. ‘There are more mis- 
shapen children among such beggars than among 
any other men that walk on this earth.” The break- 
ing of the bones of children, in order that they 
might be better implements for the trade of beggary, 
cannot, we think, be paralleled to-day. 

In order to put an end to vagrancy of this deserip- 
tion, law after law was enacted, some of them con- 
ceived in sheer bloodthirstiness. These Draconian 
measures culminated in the act passed in the first 
years of Edward VI., which provided that any able- 
bodied laborer or vagrant who refused work might 
be “presented” to the justice, who should order 
him “ to be marked with a whott Iron in the brest 
the mark of V,” and make him the slave of the 
employer who had arrested him, “ for the space of 
twoo yeers.” This act was as ineffectual as its 
milder predecessors. 

Of the English tramps of the present day Mr. 
Ripton-Turner gives us quite as vivid a picture as 
of their predecessors. In some respects they seem 
to be worse than their American fellow-loiterers. 
The extracts from some of the workhouse reports 
reveal a condition of things which is loathsome in 
the excess. Take, for example, the following: 

“Almost all tramps are filthy, dirty, and covered 
with vermin. They get so dirty that they cannot wear 
their clothes any longer, and so go into the tramp ward, 
and in the course of the night tear up their clothing.” 
For this, as a matter of course, they are punished : 
but, equally as a matter of course, they are provided 
with fresh clothing. 


In some respects begging has ceased to be one of 
the unskilled trades. The industry is highly differ- 
entiated, and many of the no-workmen become 
very proficient in their specialties. The technical 
name for these is “lurk.” Mr. Ripton-Turner men- 
tions the following well-known varieties, most of 
which may be seen any day in any large town: 
The fire lurk (pretended losses by fire), the ship- 
wrecked or disabled sailor lurk, the aceident lurk, 
the sick lurk (pretended illness, some tie up their 
arms in a very clever way, others remain in bed 
simulating illness while they send out their com- 
panions to beg for them), the foreigners’ lurk, the 
frozen-out gardener’s lurk, the family-man_ lurk 
(parading a number of children in a state of feigned 
destitution), the lucifer or bread-and-butter lurk 
(dropping in the mud, or otherwise damaging by an 
apparent accident, boxes of matches, slices of bread- 
and-butter, ete.), the deaf-and-dumb lurk, the collier’s 
lurk (pretended loss of employment through an 
explosion), ete. Then there is the “ shallow cove,” 
or “ shivering Jemmy.” who goes about half-naked ; 
and the * high-flier,” who simulates the broken«lown 
gentleman, officer, or tradesman. The most aceom- 
plished in the profession assume these various ré/es, 
one after another, as suits the occasion. The author 
publishes a letter from one tramp. who has been sent 
to jail in nearly every county in England, in which 
the professional describes some of his experiences : 

“ SHERBORNE WorKHOUSE, 
April 12, 1875. 

“ Honored Sik, —In compliance with your request, | 
will now endeavor to describe to you some forms of 
‘lurk ’in which I myself have been an actor... . I 

racticed the ‘ bereavement lurk ’ for the first time in 
anchester. I obtained three children, two girls and 


a boy, between the ages of five and ten years, of their 
parents, at a common ‘ padding ken’ in Blakeley Street 
for three shillings, to ‘stand pad’ with me, from seven 
o’clock until twelve P.M. on a Saturday. I agreed to 
give the children plenty to eat before starting, and some 
pence for themselves when we returned ; so after the 
children had been well washed and clean pinafores put 
on them, and had been plentifully regaled with bread 
and butter and tea, and I had taught them their lesson 
(which was a very short one), and | had provided a 
placard to place on each of their breasts, with the word 
‘motherless ’ written in large letters upon it, we sallied 
forth on our expedition, and took up our position at one 
of the entrances to Shudehill Market, and there ‘ stood 
pad ’—i. e., stood with the children by me, and did not 
speak unless I was spoken to. I had frequently to an- 
swer questions as to how long the wife had been dead, 
ete., but was not otherwise interfered with. In five 
hours I had more than thirty shillings given me in sil- 
ver and copper. I should think I drank at least a shil- 
ling’s worth of rum during the time ; besides buying 
some cakes, ete., for the children, and giving them four- 
pence each for themselves. . . .” 


The educated tramp who wrote this letter con- 
cludes it with the following philosophical remark 
respecting vagrancy : “The motive power must be 
stopped before the machinery can be brought to a 
standstill. People who indiscriminately give alms 
are more to blame than the recipients.” ‘This eon- 
clusion is one which cannot too often be impressed 
upon the charitable public. In a new and better 
sense, charity must begin at home. It must show 
itself in shorter hours, higher wages, and better 
treatment of servants and employees. It must be 
conditioned upon worth, and not upon worthless- 
ness. It must be honorable to him who gets as 
well as to him who gives, and must emphasize, 
not the difference between them, but their common 
brotherhood. Ss. 


IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 
I. 


“ Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither.” 


OSALIND had just laid a spray of apple blos- 
soms on the study table. 

* Well,” I said, “ when shall we start 7” 

*"lo-morrow.”’ 

Rosalind has a habit of swift decision when 
she has settled a question in her own mind, and I 
was not surprised when she replied with a single de- 
cisive word. But she also has a habit of making 
thorough preparation for any undertaking, and now 
she was quietly proposing to go off for the summer 
the very next day, and not a trunk was packed, not 
a seat secured in any train, not a movement made 
toward any winding up of household affairs. I 
had great faith in her ability to exeeute her plans 
with celerity, but I doubted whether she could be 
ready to turn the key in the door, bid farewell to 
the milkman and the butcher, and start the very 
next day for the Forest of Arden. For several 
past seasons we had planned this bold exeursion into 
a country which few persons have seemed to know 
much about since the day when a poet of great 
fame, familiar with many strange climes and peoples, 
found his way thither and shared the golden fortune 
of his journey with all the world. Winter after 
winter before the study fire we had made merry 
plans for this trip into the magical forest; we had 
discussed the best methods of traveling where no 
roads led ; we had enjoyed in anticipation the sur- 
mises of our neighbors at our unexplained absence, 
and the delightful mystery which would always 
linger about us when we had returned, with memo- 
ries of a landscape which no eyes but ours had seen 
these many years, and of rare and original people 
whose voices had been silent in common speech so 
many generations that only a few dreamers like 
ourselves even remembered that they had ever 
spoken. We had looked along the library shelves 
for the books we should take with us, until we 
remembered that in that country there were 
books in the running streams. Rosalind had gone 
so far as to lay aside a certain volume of sermons 
whose aspiring note had more than once made 
musi¢e of the momentary discords of her life; but I 
reminded her that such a work would be strangely 
out of place in a forest where there were sermons 
in stones. Finally we had decided to leave books 
behind and go free-minded as well as free-hearted. 
It had been a serious question how much and what 
apparel we should take with us, and that point 
was still unsettled when the apple trees came to 
their blossoming. It is a theory of mine that the 
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chief delight of a vacation from one’s usual oceupa- 
tions is freedom from the tyranny of plans and 
dates, and thus much Rosalind had conceded to me. 

There had been an irresistible charm in the very 
secrecy which protected our adventure from the 
curious and unsympathetic comment of the world. 
We found endless pleasure in imagining what this 
and that good neighbor of ours would say about the 
folly of leaving a comfortable house, good beds, and 
a well-stocked larder for the hard fare and uncertain 
shelter of a strange forest. “ For my part,” we 
gleefully heard Mrs. Grundy declare—* for my part, 
I cannot understand why two people old enough to 
know better should make tramps of themselves and 
go rambling about a piece of woods that nobody 
ever heard of in the heat of midsummer.” Poor 
Mrs. Grundy! We could well afford to laugh 
merrily at her seorntul expostulations; for while 
she was repeating platitudes to overdressed and 
uninteresting people at Old port, we should be making 
sunny play of life with men and women whose 
thoughts were free as the wind, and whose hearts 
were fresh as the dew and the stars. And often 
when our talk had died into silence, and the wind 
without whistled to the fire within, we had fallen to 
dreaming. of those shadowy aisles arehed by the 
mighty trees, and of the splendid pageant that 
should make life seem as great and rich as nature 
herself. I confess that all my dreams came to one 
ending: that I should suddenly awake in some 
golden hour and really know Rosalind. Of course 
I had been coming through all these years to know 
something about Rosalind; but in this busy world, 
with work to be done, and bills to be paid, and 
people to be seen, and journeys to be made, and 
friction and worry and fatigue to be borne, how 
ean we really come to know one another? We 
may meet the vicissitudes and changes side by 
side; we may work together in the long days of 
toil; our hearts may repose on a common trust, 
our thoughts travel acommon road ; but how rarely 
do we come to the hour when the pressure of toil 
is removed, the clouds of anxiety melt into blue 
sky, and in the whole world nothing remains but 
the sun on the flower, and the song in the trees, 
and the unclouded light of love in the eyes ? 

I dreamed, too, that in finding Rosalind I should 
also find myself. There were times when I had 
seemed on the very point of making this discovery, 
but something had always turned me aside when the 
quest was most eager and promising; the world 
pressed into the seclusion for which I had strug- 
gled, and when I waited to hear its faintest 
murmur die in the distance, suddenly the tumult 
had risen again, and the dream of self-communion 
and self-knowledge had vanished. To get out of 
the uproar and confusion of things I had often 
fancied would be like exchanging the dusty mid- 
summer road for the shade of the woods where 
the brook calms the day with its pellucid note of 
effortless flow, and the hours hide themselves 
from the glances of the sun. In the forest of 
Arden I felt sure I should find the repose, the 
quietude, the freedom of thought which would per- 
mit me to know myself. There, too, I suspected 
nature had certain surprises for me ; certain secrets 
which she had been holding back for the fortunate 
hour when her spell would be supreme and 
unbroken. I even hoped that I might come 
unaware upon that ancient and perennial movement 
of life upon which [ seemed always to happen the 
very second after it had been suspended ; that I 
might hear the note of the hermit thrush breaking 
out of the heart of the forest; the soulful melody 
of the nightingale, pathetic with unappeasable sor- 
row. In the Forest of Arden, too, there were 
unspoiled men and women, as indifferent to the fash- 
ion of the world and the folly of the hour as the 
stars to the impalpable mist of the clouds ; men and 
women who spoke the truth, and saw the fact, and 
lived the right; to whom love and faith and high 
hopes were more real than the crowns of which they 
had been despoiled and the kingdoms ftom which 
they had been rejected. All this I had dreamed, 
and I know not how many other brave and_ beauti- 
ful dreams, and [ was dreaming them again when 
Rosalind laid the apple blossoms on the study table, 
and answered, decisively, “ To-morrow.” 

“To-morrow,” I repeated; “to-morrow. But 
how are you going to get ready? If you sit up all 
night you cannot get through with the packing. 
You said only yesterday that your summer dress- 
making was shamefully behind. My dear, next 
week is the earliest possible time for our going.” 

Rosalind laughed arehly, and pushed the apple 
blossoms over the woefully interlined manuseript of 
my new article on Egypt. There was in her very 
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attitude a hint of unsuspected buoyancy and 
strength ; there was in her eyes a light which I 
have never seen under our uncertain skies. The 
breath of the apple blossoms filled the room, and a 
bobolink, poised on a branch outside the window, 
suddenly poured a rapturous song into the silence of 
the sweet spring day. I laid down my pen, pushed 
my scattered sheets into the portfolio, covered the 
inkstand, and laid my hand in hers. “ Not to-mor- 
row,” I said, “ not to-morrow. Let us go now.” 


EMPTY MASQUES. 


By THE Rev. CHARLES JAMES Woop. 


PON the wall of Time in motley wise 
Hang blind and voiceless many mystic masques, 

Which man reviewing, marvels much and tasks 
His thought, conjecturing with vain surmise 
Their story and the purport of their guise, 
That, foul and fair, life’s riddle dumbly asks 
Of him who still in sense’s sunshine basks, 
And little recks Oblivion’s deep misprise 
Which empties souls of love, of hate, of schemes, 
The musie measures of life’s masquerade, 
Of frantic revel, which Death’s midnight toll, 
Abrupt, unmasques and stills, and when to dreams 
Or dreamless sleep the masquers mutely vade, 
Sarcastic Fame hangs here their pasteboard dole. 


ALL ABOARD!” 


[A little history of railroads, and the experiences of a con- 
ductor who punched tickets for forty years. 

T is hard to realize that the railroad is compara- 

tively a very recent growth. In these times, 
when one can finish his day’s business in New York 
and go to bed at a very reasonable hour in Boston, 
having occupied a good part of the journey in tak- 
ing a comfortable dinner in a luxurious restaurant 
while whirling along at forty miles an hour ; when in 
seven days the tourist can travel from New York to 
Los Angeles, having in the Atlantic metropolis 
simply stepped into a hotel on wheels, with a bath- 
room, barber, restaurant, and library at his daily 
command, to quietly step out of it again at the 
Pacifie Ocean—it seems almost impossible to believe 
that men now in active life can distinctly recollect 
the first locomotive engine in this country, and can 
easily look back to the days when rapid journeys 
were made by the four-horse stage-coach and the 
unexpensive canal-boat. 

I happened to pick up recently a lately published 
book’ which brings the contrasts between travel 
to-day and travel fifty years ago most sharply to 
mind. 1e author has been a railroad conductor 
for forty years, and he gives, in an unpretentious, 
conversational way, a little account of the introduc- 
tion of steam railroads, a glimpse at their marvelous 
growth, and some of the entertaining and amusing 
experiences with which his life has been naturally 
filled. 

Our author began his railroad life at seventeen 
years of age as baggage-master of the train from 
Boston to Medford. “ We had,” he says, “a small, 
cabless engine, weighing about five tons” (the 
engine of to-day weighs seventy-five), “and the 
train was made up of a single car, which was bag- 
gage and passenger car combined.” His next posi- 
tion was on the Boston & Maine Railroad, which 
at that time, though only a hundred and eleven miles 
long, was considered a wonderful line. The work 
on this Portland train was burdensome. “In those 
days the baggage-master had to take a turn at the 
brakes as often as the brakeman, and had to keep 
his own car clean inside and out, as car-cleaners 
were then unknown. The wheels had to be wiped 
with waste, which was no small task, splashed as 
they were with whale oil, the only kind then in use 
for such purposes. Part of the baggageman’s equip- 
ment was a long-nosed oil-can, from which we had 
to oil the wheels at nearly every station.” The pas- 
senger cars in those early days of railroading were 
“lighted with whale-oil lamps, from which the tops 
of the cars were made smoky and the sides were 
spattered with grease.” To the discomforts of 
rigid, un-upholstered seats and badly heated or un- 
heated cars were added the showers of cinders 
and the dense smoke from the engine, for the early 
engines were witheut spark-arresters, and the flame 
often streamed back as far as the rear car. Pitch 
pine was largely used for fuel, and the amount of 
smoke, sparks, and cinders may be imagined. The 
only way to get a breath of fresh air was by open- 


1** Forty Years on the Rail,”’ by Charles B, George, (New 
York: Belford, Clarke & Co.) 


ing the windows, no attempt at ventilation being 
made. It was a long time before coal was used for 
fuel, engines being built only for wood. ‘This 
necessitated frequent stoppages to ‘ wood up,’ when 
all hands turned in till the work was done... . 
Freight cars were mere boxes, a little longer than 
wide, with a wheel at each corner. They had 
doors on each side, and the trainmen had to walk 
around the sides on a foot-board, holding on by an 
iron rod running the whole length of the car. .. . 


I remember a freight collision at Sommersworth in 


1849, when the cars were so small and light that 
many of them were thrown over a fence and scat- 
tered all over the neighboring farms.” 

All of the contrivances which we now look at as 
matters of course in railroad traveling, and which 
play such necessary and important parts in railroad 
management, were, not many years ago, very prim- 
itive. Brakes, rails, switches, tickets, couplings, 
uniformed officials, and the like, have grown out of 
almost nothing. In the early days the brakeman 
used to sit on top of the car, in a little cab, and 
work the brake with a foot-lever, such as is applied 
to heavy wagons and carriages nowadays. Then 
a man named Stevens came along and contrived the 
wheel-brake, which controlled both trucks of the 
car at the same time, and it was considered the 
greatest invention of the age. Now steam and air 
brakes, applied from the engine, have done away 
with the use of wheel-brakes, and Stevens's great 
invention is old-fashioned and out of date. 

In the early days, too, there was no telegraph, 
and the only way assistance could be summoned in 
case of accident was by a hand-car or messenger. 

“ One day,” says Conductor George, “ I happened 
to be on Dunlap’s train, where we accomplished a 
remarkable and daring feat, the like of which was 
probably never known before, and doubtless has not 
been since. The train consisted of a baggage car and 
two passenger coaches, with the engine ‘ General 
Stark,’ but recently built at the Lawrence Locomo- 
tive Works. The engineer was ‘Dick’ Allen, 
now known to the world as Richard Norton Allen, 
the inventor of the famous paper car-wheel called 
by his name, and a wealthy capitalist of Cleveland. 
About five miles from Bennington, Vt., the train 
ran over a steer, and the engine and two cars were 
thrown off the track. It seemed to me that the 
only way to get another engine was to run a hand- 
car or walk. 

“* What’s to be done, Dunlap?’ I said. 

“*T’ll tell you,’ he replied. ‘ It’s nearly all down 
grade to Bennington; so let’s uncouple the last 
ear, and run her back to the station.’ 

In these days anything like that would cost a man 
his position, but in the olden time quick expedients 
and great risks were often necessary. When the 
passengers got out of the rear coach, Dunlap, a 
brakeman named Downer, and I took the uncoupled 
car and started off. We went along finely from the 
first, half doubting what we should do when we got 
to a piece of up grade that must be passed. How- 
ever, fortune was in our favor, and the momentum 
we had gained took us over the rise of ground and 
onto the down grade again. A wandering cow 
next threatened us, but, as we stood on the platform, 
with shouts and gesticulations, we managed to 
frighten off the intruding animal, and soon after- 
ward our car rolled in triumph into Bennington 
station. With a relief engine we started back to 
the scene of the accident, pulled the other engine on 
the track, and went on to Rutland at terrific speed. 
The ‘General Stark’ did nobly, for we made our 
time and connection with the Rutland & Burling- 
ton train going north, while the daring deed was 
the talk in railroad circles far and near.” 

In the early days of railroad building the track 
was built of wooden rails, upon which lengths of 
strap-iron were spiked. This strap-iron sometimes 


. became loosened and bent up at the end, owing to 


the wear and tear of the trains or the action of heat 
or frost. ‘ When the ends of the rails were struck 
by the wheels, they would be forced up through the 
bottom of the car. Passengers were often hurt in 
this way, these ‘ snake-heads,’ as they were called, 
coming up with great force. We often had to stop 
and pound down the iron or hold it down until the 
train had passed over.” 

At first railroad stations were merely open sheds, 
in which the waiting passenger was protected merely 
by a roof. Sometimes the only mark of a station 
was a pine box which served as a ticket case. The 
old stage-coach custom of “ booking” passengers 
was pursued for a time. “A little later the con- 
ductor made his rounds, carrying a large tin box, 
into which the passengers dropped their fares in 
cash. One old conductor, who ran a train in Ohio 


in those early days, tells how he took all the cash 
and kept it until Saturday night, then paid off him- 
self and the boys on his run, returning the surplus 
earnings to the company at the end of the week. 
Conductors were great men in those times. . 
The distinguishing characteristic of the old-time 
conductor was his fine silk hat. Slouch and stiff 
hats were good enough for the ordinary citizen, but 
it was before the days of uniforms, and conductors 
followed their own taste in dress, usually selecting 
the best to be had. A leather strap, on which in 
silver letters was the word ‘Conductor,’ was 
buckled about each hat, and taken off at the end of 
each run. I can remember, when a mere lad, I 
thought I never saw a more awe-inspiring sight than 
Levi Wright, of the Boston & Lowell road, with 
his tall hat and impressive dignity, as he waved his 
hand to the engineer and shouted, ‘ All aboard,’ in 
a tone worthy of a general. The first uniforms 
used by railway employees were on the Hudson 
River road, if I remember correctly. The Penn- 
sylvania road next adopted uniforms, and only 
within the last ten or twelve years have they come 
into general use.” 

When tickets first came into use—they were in- 
vented about 1836 by an English railway employee 
—they were simply thick white cards bearing the 
names of the two stations between which the ticket 
entitled the bearer to ride, the name of the com- 
pany, and the ticket agent’s name, the latter being 
written in ink to prevent counterfeiting. There 
were no coupon or through tickets, such as a man 
may now buy, good from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. In traveling from New York to Boston, for 
instance, the passenger would buy his ticket to New 
Haven; there he must get a new ticket to Hart- 
ford, another at Hartford for Springfield, and an- 
other at Springfield for Boston. There was no 
arrangement for the exchange of tickets and monthly 
balances between connecting railroads. 

Nowadays, when every new village and town— 
particularly in the West—directs its first and strong- 
est energies toward obtaining a railroad route to or 
through it, the opposition to railroads on the part 
of shrewd business men fifty years ago seems in- 
credible. The town of Dorchester, Mass. (so says 
the late Josiah Quincy), passed the following resolu- 
tion in 1842: * Resolved, That our Representatives 
be instructed to use their utmost endeavors to pre- 
vent, if possible, so great a calamity to our town as 
must be the location of any railroad through it.” 

Of this same proposed railroad a Dorchester 
paper, published at about that time, said : “ Look at 
the rapid growth of Neponset village, through which 
this contemplated road is to run (the citizens of 
which are as enterprising and as active as can be 
found, many of whom have invested their a/J, either 
in trade, mechanical manufactures, or real estate), 
and all—all are to be sacrificed under a car ten 
thousand times worse for the public than the car of 
Juggernaut.” 

But it is always so. Within a few months, al- 
most, the building of the New York “L” roads, 
and again of the Broadway horse-car line, was con- 
demned as a menace to business ; and now the ci 
could not exist without them. Let us be careful, 
brethren, how we denounce the new and startling 
methods of transportation which mechanical science 
is constantly working at. Aerial ships, electric car- 
riages, pneumatic passenger tubes, steam bicycles, 
may one day be matters of fact. 

Although some of the shrewd Massachusetts men 
opposed railroads, there were others who, when rail- 
roads came and their advantages had been proved, 
were quick and determined to avail themselves of 
the benefits. Conductor George tells of a group of 
people about a mile from Medford, near Boston, 
who wanted the train stopped at their settlement in 
1847. The Superintendent of the road refused their 
request ; they persisted. _‘“* When he remained firm 
they went away declaring they would make him stop 
his train whether he wanted to or not. There was 
a heavy grade at the place, and when we struck it 
the next day the engine wheels began to slip, and 
after a moment or two we came to a full stop where 
several of the settlers were standing. They jumped 
aboard while the engineer got out to investigate into 
the cause of our delay. He found the track on the 
grade had been smeared with molasses, and he had 
to back up until he could get momentum enough to 
carry him over the hill. In the face of such persist- 
ence, there was no use in trying to run past that sta- 
tion after that.” 

In an amusing chapter on “ Human Nature on the 
Rail,” Conductor George describes some of the char- 
acters he has met, and relates some of the humor- 
ous incidents of railway travel that are current. 
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“ There is the man who acts as if the rest of the 
world, and especially all railroad officials, were in 
league against him. 

“* This is a free country, and I’m in for all the 
law allows,’ he says. 

“So he puts his valise in the seat beside him to 
prevent any one from sitting next to him, and opens 
the window without regard to the feeble woman back 
of him, or the sick child across the aisle... . 
Speaking of car windows and the perfect disregard 
shown by most people in opening them reminds me 
of a rebuke once given to a couple of selfish 
travelers. 

“* Conductor,’ called out a woman who could 
searcely be called a lady when her voice was heard, 
‘come and open this window, or I shall die! 

“The window being opened according to this 
request, a lady sitting near exclaimed : 

“*Conductor, come and shut this window, or I 
shall die !’ 

“* Conductor,’ shouted an annoyed passenger not 
far off, as the official was leaving, ‘ conductor, come 
and open this window and kill one of these women ; 
then shut it and kill the other!’ ” 

Perhaps there is nothing more instructive for the 
railroad traveler in Conductor George’s reminis- 
cences than the estimate he places on the typical 
characters he has met among passengers in forty 
years of railroad life—* the deacon who is pious 
and exact at home, takes a hand at ecards on the 
train, and joins in laughs and discussions that are 
caused by very different topics from those he 
approves of at home ; the fair lady who smiles upon 
her five hundred and one particular friends in the 
drawing-room, in the railway car is disagreeable to 
her neighbor, exasperating to the conductor, cross 
and overbearing to her child ; the pretty girl forgets 
her simper and her company manners; the youth 
assumes a swagger and an air of arrogance to give 
the impression that he is of age; the man who 
passes for the polished gentleman at home proves 
himself an intolerable boor on the rail; he who is 
wont to serve his superiors in his usual cirele desires 
to rule here ; and the man who is smarting under 
some injury or injustice received in business or 
social circles takes his revenge on his fellow-passen- 
gers or the railroad employees. I have often 
thought that trains would be a good solace for mis- 
sionaries. . . . Lessons on the Golden Rule could 
be given in every single car of every train in the 
land every day in the week.” On the other hand, 
“the good Samaritan is often found on the train, 
ever ready by some kindly act to benefit others. 
For the sick she has some simple home remedy in 
her satchel; for the hungry she has a sandwich or 
a biscuit or some fruit; for the fretful child she 
provides entertainment and relieves the careworn 
mother ; for the sorrowing one who is on her way 
to the bedside of a sick relative she has a word of 
comfort ; and is in short a general benefactor.” 

Let us remember these characteristics, gentle 
reader, when we take our next journey by rail. 


CENTENARY OF MISSIONS. 
STORY OF THE LONDON CONFERENCE. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


ip my first letter I ended by deseribing some 
of the morning meetings on June 12. As it is 
now luncheon time, the opportunity may be taken of 
telling how pleasant an occasion this hour has 
become at this Conference. After a very substan- 
tial and excellent meal there follows a series of 
introductions of distinguished delegates, and short 
responses are received from them. For example, 
to-day Mr. George Williams, the founder of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, presides at the 
post of honor. Dr. Gilman, of the American Bible 
Society, supports him on the right, and aids him in 
calling upon well-known Americans. Dr. Taylor 
makes a felicitous speech, and is followed by dele- 
gates from Holland, France, and Germany. Then 
Lord Radstock is called upon, and after several 
more speeches the gathering disperses, refreshed 
in body and in mind. ‘Two interesting meetings 
are held at three o’clock. To which shall we go? 
Let us try to get the benefits of both, so far as is pos- 
sible. The lower hall is well filled with those who 
have come to hear of the state of the world a hun- 
dred years ago and now as regards the prospects of 
Foreign Missions. Dr. Wright, of the Bible Society, 
and of Hittite fame, reads an excellent paper 
on the Circulation of the Bible a hundred years 
ago and now. In 1804 there were considerably 
under fifty versions of the Bible. Now the Bible is 
published in 166 languages. Last year more copies 


were issued by the Bible Society than existed in 
the whole world in 1800. 
MISSIONS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

George Smith, Esq., LL.D., the author of a Hand- 
book of Missions, read a vigorous paper on Missions 
a hundred years ago and now. He made nine points 
of contrast. Then the Christian Church was asleep ; 
now the foreign missionary enterprise has become 
the stimulus and measure of its life. Then even 
the professedly Christian governments withstood 
missions; now Thibet and Turkestan are alone 
closed. Every Christian country allows the Bible 
to be cireulated, and all except Russia show tolera- 
tion. Then literature made missions its butt; 
now the literature on missions is a most valuable 
part of literature in general. ‘Then there was a total 
Christian population of 144,000,000, with 44,000,- 
000 Protestants; now there are 450,000,000 
Christians, and of these 165,000,000 belong to the 
Reformed faith. Then there was no active mis- 
sionary organization among English-speaking peo- 
ples ; now they number a hundred and fifty. Then 
educated Christians could not be induced to enter 
missionary work ; now the Church sends its best 
workers—7,000 foreign missionaries, of whom 3,000 
are ordained, and 35,000 native helpers. Then 
foreign missions followed one method—* unmethod- 
ical preaching ;” now many means are used. But 
then supporters of missions prayed more regularly, 
and gave more liberally in proportion to their 
numbers ; now eighteen-pence per year for 
each communicant is all that is contributed. 
Robert N. Cust, Esq., LL.D., then read a paper 
on the Social and Political Condition of the 
World a hundred years ago and now. 

“ DON'T ATTACK: SUPPLANT.” 


In the annex we find the difficult question 
of adapting missionary methods to different forms 
of religious thought under consideration. As 
we enter, the paper of the Rev. J. M. Cobban, 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Society, is arousing 
great interest. He has claimed that a Chris- 
tian missionary in going to a people must know 
what these people believe and what they are 
thinking of, and has expressed his conviction that 
there are not a few elements of spiritual truth in 
Hinduism. He is convinced that the Spirit of God 
has been speaking among the peoples of India. In 
the discussion some ultra-conservative views are 
exhibited, but more sensible advice. Said one: 
Make the truth in these systems of belief the basis 
for work. Among the Hindus are men who have 


the sincerest aspirations after the truth. Said 
another: Don’t attack, but supplant. Don’t go to 
the heathen and say, This is our religion. But 


show that we are but the transmitters, that we have 
received it as we ask them to receive it. All this 
time a large public meeting is being held in the 
upper hall for missionary information relative to 
Japan and Imperial China. The Rey. John Ross, 
of the United Presbyterian Church, remarked on 
the progressive and aggressive character of Chris- 
tianity in China. The Rev. C. Warren, of the 
Church Missionary Society, showed that the mem- 
bership of the Church of Christ in Japan was little 
short of 20,000. Last year no fewer than 5,530 
persons were baptized. The Rev. John Gulick, of 
the A. B. C. F. M., declared it was necessary for 
Christian missions to do at once what they wished 
to do for Japan. 
MEDICAL MISSIONS. 

The evening meetings were largely attended. 
Medical Missions was the theme discussed in 
the large hall. Professor Macalister, F.R.S.., 
presided, with great acceptance. He testified in 
no uncertain way to the debt we owe to Chris- 
tianity for the great diffusion of medical bless- 
ing. ‘There had been some attempts made to estab- 
lish hospitals among the Buddhists and in ancient 
Rome, but they lacked vitality. Only on the banks 
of that river of life which flows from the throne of 
God do those trees grow whose leaves are for the 
healing of the nations. 

Dr. Post then gave a vivid picture of the oppor- 
tunities afforded the physician for reaching classes 
otherwise inaccessible. He instanced his own expe- 
rience at Beyrout, where at the hospital he had been 
enabled to preach to Jew, Mohammedan, Druse, 
Armenian, and Bedouin. Dr. Post was very effect- 
ive in his address, and was listened to with close 
attention. His labors for the evening were not yet 
over. Let us follow him downstairs, where in the 
lower hall a good audience is listening to reports 
from the Turkish Empire and Central Asia. Dr. 
Bruce had already spoken of his work in Persia. 
Dr. Post was soon called upon, and drew a telling 


He urged 
that the strategic points should be seized, and 
declared that hundreds and thousands of men were 
not needed, but picked men and women. With 
their aid the natives of the country could be trusted 
to do the work. England and America had been 
intrusted with the Turkish Empire: England on 
the side of physical, political power, and America on 
the side of education and evangelization. The Rev. 
Mr. Sharp, of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
testified to the great liberty which is granted by the 
Russian authorities in Turkestan in the matter of 
circulating the Bible. Since 1881-82 these agents 
have been working southward from St. Petersburg 
and northward from Odessa, and had visited Bo- 
khara and Samareand. 


EDUCATION FOR THE WORK. 


Thursday, June 14. The Conference is growing 
in interest and importance. The attendance is 
increasing, and while there is some unfavorable 
criticism, the general verdict is decidedly favorable 
to the idea that the success of the Confer- 
ence is assured. Yesterday was a busy day, 
as indeed are all the days of the Conference. The 
lower hall was devoted to the subject of the Place 
of Edueation in Missionary Work. The papers 
were written by Dr. Judson Smith, Dr. N. G. Clark 
(who, however, is not present at the Conference), 
and the Rev. Professor Robertson. The topies cis- 
cussed related to the place of education of the young 
asa regular part of mission work. The further 
question was asked, Should edueation be restrieted 
in any way, either as to those who are to be bene- 
fited by it or in its extent’ and, lastly, the ex- 
tent to which the employment of non-Christian 
preachers in mission schools is legitimate or neces- 
sary. This general subject has proved of very 
great interest, and has given rise to much valu- 
able discussion. Dr. Clark’s paper declared that, 
primarily, mission education is for the diseipline and 
culture of Christian youth for Christian work. The 
standard must be determined by the cireumstances 
of the people. ‘The South Sea Islands demand less 
than Japan and India and China, where the higher 
branches of science, the study of comparative relig- 
ions, ete., must form part of the curriculum in the 
higher schools. Dr. Judson Smith's paper was 
equally broad in its spirit. Education is introduced 
to seeure personal intluence over the people and to 
act as a center of evangelistic work. Its object is 
to train a native agency which can gradually take 
the place of the foreign missionary. It is not eulti- 
vated for mere purposes of culture. It is always a 
means toanend. It must not be a full or complete 
education. Every people must be left to undertake 
this for itself. Two extremes must be avoided— 
undue neglect of education, and undue enlargement 
of its scope. Christian missions attempt a prelimi- 
nary problem. ‘The college and university belong 
rather to the period of self-control than to the 
missionary period. The papers were followed by 
an animated «iseussion in which a variety of opin- 
ions was expressed. “The line between the eduea- 
tion provided by secular and Christian agencies was 
not an easy one to. draw, and the different speakers 
based their opinion on the different conditions of the 
people among whom they work. 


WOMEN IN THE MISSION FIELD. 


The annex proved altogether too small to contain 
those who wished to be present at the meeting 
dlevoted to Women’s Work inthe Mission Field. An 
adjournment was consequently made to the large 
hall. General Sir Robert Phayre presided, and the 
papers were read by Miss Rainy, of the Free Church 
Ladies’ Society, and Dr. Alice Marston, of the Indian 
Female Normal School Society. The general topic 
discussed was the Agents, under the following heads: 
The place of female agency in mission work, and 
the relation to the departments of general mission- 
ary societies both in home arrangements and foreign 
work ; the training of agents at home and on their arri- 


val in the foreign field ; and female medical mission- 


aries. The special opportunities for woman in zena- 
na and harem work were strongly set forth, and the 
(liseussion that followed clearly showed how tmpor- 
tant a factor in missionary work woman’s work and 
woman’s medical work has become. The Rey. Mr. 
Dahle, Norwegian missionary in Madagasear, told 
us that a new question had met him on his return 
to Norway: “ About half our women want to go as 
missionaries; and this question of women mis- 
sionaries, so happily solved in England and Amer- 
ica, Was coming prominently before the Synod soon 
to convene in Norway. Several ladies took part in 
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the discussion, and the meeting proved one of the 
most interesting of the Conference. 


BUDDHISM AND JAINISM. 


The first uncomfortably crowded meeting of the 
Conference was that held Wednesday afternoon in 
the lower hall. Sir Monier Monier-Williams was 
appropriately chosen as the chairman of a meeting 
which dealt with the Character and Influence of 
Buddhism and other Heathen Systems as Compared 
with Christianity. The first paper on Buddhism 
was by the Chairman, who spoke on this subject 
with undisputed authority. He gave a masterly 
description of the excellences and the defects of 
Buddhism. Buddha had no idea of sin or of true 
holiness. But the great defect of Buddhism is in 
its utter extinction of personal being, whereas 
Christianity taught the sacredness of human life. 
Christianity demands the suppression of selfishness ; 
Buddhism, the suppression of self, the extinction of 
personality. ‘“ What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life ?” asks the Christian. ‘“ What shall I do to 
destroy personal life 7’ asks the Buddhist- 

The Rev. Dr. Shoolbred, United Presbyterian, 
discussed Jainism. This system, accepted by half 
a million people, is a moral code, but not a moral 
power ; has no Saviour, has no life. The morality 
taught was pure, noble, philanthropic, but as a 
religion it must inevitably yield before Christianity. 
Hinduism was dealt with by Dr. Ellinwood. He 
showed its development from a nature worship into 
sacerdotalism and into that remarkable jungle of 
beliefs which it represents to-day. For Parseeism 
the claim was made by Dr. Murray Mitchell that it 
was the best of heathen religious systems. But its 
monotheism was very defective. (God is not purely 
spiritual. There is nothing of the fatherhood of 
God, and consequently nothing of the brotherhood 
of man. The discussion that ensued presented in 
strong light the practical workings of the religious 
systems which had been considered. 

A United Presbyterian missionary from China 
declared that Buddhism in that country was a 
system of gross idolatry. The priests had no moral 
power, but were opium smokers and gamblers. The 
present fashion of exalting Buddhism was attacked 
by the Rey. Mr. Shaw, of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church Society. He testified to the evils of Buddh- 
ism in the same line as_ the preceding speaker. 
The Rev. Mr. Wilkins, of Ceylon, argued that 
Buddhism was practically powerless as a moral 
influence in the lives of the people of Ceylon. 


AFRICA AND OCEANIA. 


The afternoon meeting in the upper hall was 
devoted to Africa—North and West, the Nile and 
the Niger. These afternoon and evening meetings 
are full of interest. Missionaries with personal and 
recent knowledge of the field tell us of what they 
know, and no brief report can do justice to them or 
their subject. Representatives from the Church 
Missionary Society, from the Baptist Society, and 
the Dutch Reformed Church were the principal 
speakers. Bishop Crowther, one of the oldest 
colored missionaries, urged that the natives should 
themselves be trained for the work of preaching to 
their countrymen. Mr. Grattan Guinness pleaded 
for special attention to the Soudan, the true home 
of the black man. 

Oceania, Polynesia, and Australasia claimed the 
larger hall at the evening session. The Lord 
Bishop of Waiapu, New Zealand, traced the 
remarkable history of the Maoris. The native 
clergy were supported entirely by the native 
churches. The people were admitted to a share in 
the government, and claimed considerable control in 
local affairs. The veteran missionary of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Missionary Society, the Rev. James 
Calvert, told the story of the evangelization of the 
Fiji Islands, and the Rey. Dr. MacFarlane, of the 
London Missionary Society, gave an account of his 
work among the Papuans. 

SENDING RUM TO AFRICA. 


* Commerce and Christian Missions ” attracted an 
enthusiastic audience to the lower hall at seven 
o'clock. The  sub-topics related to the drink 
trafic in Africa and the opium trade in China. 
The Chairman, Herbert Tutton, Esq., pleaded 
for an increased effort among sailors as a necessary 
part of the work of Foreign Missions. Principal 
Cairns spoke earnestly for a higher tone of right- 
eousness in commercial life. A vigorous paper was 
read by Dr. Ellinwood, which referred particularly 
to the Liquor Traftic in Africa. The Congo is inter- 
national ground, and this international Conference 
was the proper place to consider this burning ques- 
tion. Never before has Christendom made so gra- 


tuitous a concession to the sordid interests of a few 
business men as in this permission of the traffic in 
Africa. The Rev. Mr. Allen, of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, gave some startling figures as to the 
extent and growth of this iniquitous traffic. He had 
recently visited Africa, and saw gin and rum every- 
where he went. Nine-tenths of the liquor is “ trade ”’ 
liquor—a fiery, poisonous stuff; but if the liquor 
were of the purest, the evil would still be incalcu- 
lably great. Mr. Allen’s statements were closely at- 
tended to, and his denunciations of the present state 
of things loudly applauded. The strong feeling of 
the audience was still further manifested when the 
Rev. Mr. Whitehead, of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Society, ten years a missionary in Canton, addressed 
himself to the opium trade. The use always leads 
to the abuse. Very few can possibly avoid becom- 
ing enslaved. Six hundred missionaries to China 
are at one in condemning it. Is there a single 
other question on which they are so unanimous / 
Is there any class of men equally in favor of it ’ 
It cannot, indeed, be longer said that England 
forces the traffic on China; but three points must 
be noticed: 1. The consequences of the trade in 
the past are still going on. 2. The trade itself is 
still going on. 3. The Indian Government is still 
manufacturing opium. Eighty millions of Chinamen 
are poisoned by the opium. Dr. Cust, of the Indian 
Civil Service, pleaded for a fair hearing. He de- 
clared, amidst many expressions of dissent, that, 
while the Bengal monopoly was a hateful thing, the 
cultivation of opium in India cannot be stopped. 
From his twenty-five years’ residence in India he 
was able to say there was a limit to which interfer- 
ence was possible. There were hisses, and stronger 
expressions of disapproval, which were promptly 
checked by the Chairman. Hudson Taylor depre- 
eated the hisses. We were there to learn. He 
disagreed, however, in toto with the previous speaker. 
He only asked that opium should not be produced 
in India at the Government factories. So great 
was the interest manifested that the meeting was 
prolonged till half-past nine. While all the speak- 
ers, with the exception of Dr. Cust, took the same 
view of England’s duty in the matter, the question 
was, on the whole, discussed with a full recognition 
of the difficulty of the question. The closing prayer, 
by Dr. Ellinwood, invoked the divine wisdom on all 
these difficult questions, and then pleaded tenderly, 
but submissively, for the life of the German Em- 
peror, which was hanging by a thread. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Thursday, June 14, the concluding meeting upon 
the subject of the Place of Education in Missionary 
Work was held at 10:30 in the lower hall, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Oswald Dykes, the newly 
elected Principal of the Presbyterian Theological 
College. It was a meeting of great interest, and 
dealt with the subject of Colleges under these heads : 
The place of higher education as an instrument of 
Christian effort, in India, China, Japan, among 
Mohammedans and unreformed churches, and 
among less civilized races. ‘The question was also 
raised as to how far is the concert or eopartnership 
of different societies in college education practicable. 
The Rev. Dr. Miller, Principal of the Madras Col- 
lege, connected with the Free Church of Scotland, 
read the first paper. He dwelt on the necessary 
part education must play in the missionary work in 
India. He was followed by the Rev. E. S. Summers, 
of the Baptist Missionary Society, and the Rev. 
J. P. Ashton, of the London Missionary Society. 
Even though direct results are not very strik- 
ing, the necessity of providing a higher education 
among the Hindus is indisputable. In no other 
way can the high caste be reached. Dr. Pringle 
stated that Syed Ali, the well-known Indian Mo- 
hammedan, is establishing a college for the higher 
education, in order to hold the young Mohammed- 
ans within Islam. The absolute necessity of there 
being a deep spiritual religion in the hearts of the 
educators was dwelt upon by a church missionary 
from Ceylon. The Rev. Wardlaw Thompson, See- 
retary of the London Missionary Society, expressed 
his belief that the work of higher education was 
doing more for the future of India than any other 
agency. He cited the testimony of missionaries 
and evangelists as favorable to the higher institu- 
tions as part of the missionary work. He declared 
that higher missionary secular education should pay 
its own way. Several opposed the maintenance of 
such institutions, on the ground of the greater ur- 
gency of the Gospel message. Dr. Post showed that 
spiritual power and high education are both found 
in the Syrian Protestant College at Beyrout. There 
the College has been the source of great spiritual 


blessing to that whole district. The general opinion 
expressed the necessity of keeping higher education 
Christian, that the best results to the mission work 
might be secured. 


WOMAN'S WORK AGAIN. 


The subject of Woman’s Work was resumed at a 
meeting held at 10:30,again in the larger hall. 
The day before the subject treated of was the 
agents. To-day it was the work. The general sub- 
ject was subdivided as follows: Female missionaries 
in school work; female missionaries as zenana 
teachers and workers among women; training 
schools and homes for native female teachers and 
Bible women; the importance of working through 
established organizations in order to secure economy 
and avoid imposture. The Rev. J. N. Murdock, 
D.D., of the Baptist Missionary Society, read a 
paper on the general subject, and was followed by 
an excellent account by Miss Child, of the A. B. C, 


F. M., on woman’s work in India. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 


In the afternoon, in the lower hall, under the chair- 
manship of Lord Radstock, the Missions of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Heathen Lands was the 
subject: their character, extent, influence, and lessons. 
In opening the meeting Lord Radstock urged the 
necessity of approaching such a subject in the proper 
spirit. that the good might be recognized as well as 
what seemed to be evil in the Roman Catholic 
methods. The Rey. Principal McVicar, of Mon- 
treal, contrasted the respective growth of Catholic 
and Protestant missions, claiming that while in 
India the Roman Catholics claimed an increase of 
three and a half per cent., the Protestants had 
increased nine per cent. in the past few years. He 
noticed the unity and comprehensiveness of their 
plan ; denounced their coercive policy ; disapproved 
of the dominant power of ecclesiastical authority. 
A second paper having been read by the Rev. 
Emanuel Van Orden, the discussion was com- 
menced. Dr. Post said that the key of Roman 
Catholic missions was the political power of France 
joined to the ecclesiastical power of Rome. Accord- 
ing to the Rev. G. M. Clarke, of the China Inland 
Mission, Roman Catholicism was not increasing in 
Western China. Dr. Murray Mitchell and others 
took part in the discussion. 


NATIVE CHURCHES. 


An important subject was opened in the annex: the 
Organization and Government of Native Churches, 
considered in two aspects: the extent to which the 
lines and forms of Western church organization 
should be perpetuated in the mission field, in creeds 
and forms of worship, etc., and, again, How soon 
in the development of the Christian life should con- 
verts be left to manage their own ecclesiastical 
affairs’ Unfortunately for the importance of the 
subject, the papers that were read were not very much 
to the point, but the discussion that followed showed 
of how great practical interest this subject was felt 
to be. One suggestion in Bishop Caldwell’s paper 
was of great interest, and explained the success of 
the missionary work in Tinevelly. “Make the 
congregation,” he urged, “the center around which 
all things shall revolve.” In the course of the dis- 
cussion, which was carried on by many missionaries, 
the great importance of having some definite form 
of church organization was expressed as a means of 
holding the members in proper discipline. Noman 
should be ordained until there is a congregation 
prepared to receive him. But bring the native 
members forward as speedily as possible. The aim 
of all missionaries should be to produce as soon as 
possible a self-supporting, self-governing, and _self- 
propagating church. 

The religion must be indigenous. In China, 
instead of forcing upon the people a Presbyterian 
creed, a brief confession of faith, with eight articles, 
was prepared by a native-European Presbytery. 
First form a church ; then organize it in the choice 
of elders, and then set them to work. A Japan 
missionary of the Church Missionary Society 
followed with some sensible remarks. Christianity, 
he said is a life, not a form. Naturally each man 
has his own ideas as to how the church ought to be 
organized, and will proceed to develop the polity 
along his own lines. But this must be temporary. 
A united church for the future must be kept 
steadily in view. Union and communion must 
always be fostered among the natives. As to the 
question of how soon the native churches should be 
left to manage their own affairs, a different answer 
must be given in different countries. For example, 


the people of Japan will be able to exercise self- 
It is a 


control sooner than the people of India. 
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question of the development of spiritual life, of the 
spirit of self-support, and of a power to govern them- 
selves. Mr. Warren’s remarks are a good example of 
the broad, catholic, sensible spirit which character- 
ized this discussion. “ Do all in your power,” he 
said in conclusion, “to bring about a united church 
in Japan.” A missionary from Ceylon was con- 
vinced that insistence must be maintained upon the 
necessity of developing a native church. In his 
field all the native ministers had an equal vote with 
the foreigners. Self-development will be secured 
only as authority is given to them. A strong testi- 
mony in favor of these general principles was given 
by Mr. Clard, of Madagascar, representing a Quaker 
Missionary Society. “ Carry out the idea of a native 
church,” he said. “Help them to help themselves. 
Don’t transplant English notions to heathen soil. 
Don’t drive the people.” An elderly missionary from 
India, though a rigid Presbyterian, fully agreed 
with Mr. Warren’s remarks. ‘“ We don’t want the 
Indians to become Scotch Presbyterians, or Presby- 
terian Christians. There is a great deal in our 
religion that is purely national, and this element 
must not be transplanted. Our churches should be 
so conducted as to lead the natives to take upon 
themselves self-government and self-support. We 
must beware of overhaste, for the native churches 
must grow into this condition.” As to the future 
church of India, he did not believe one great 
national church was possible, but provincial national 
churches based on differences in language were 
practicable. Presbyterian, Episcopal, and Congre- 
gational elements are all needed in the organization 
of such churches. Mr. Gulick, of Japan, urged that 
unless responsibility is intrusted to the natives you 
cannot expect them to grow. 

A large meeting was held in the upper hall to 
consider the condition of Africa, East and Central, 
the Lakes, the Congo, and the Zambesi. Professor 
Henry Drummond gave a traveler's testimony to 
the value and increasing extent of missionary work 
in Central Africa. 


WOMEN'S AID TO WOMEN. 


The largest meeting of the Conference was that 
which assembled Thursday night in the larger 
hall to consider Women’s Mission to Women. The 
whole meeting was indeed a splendid tribute to the 
work which woman has done in missionary fields. 

Dr. Swanson, of the English Presbyterian Church, 
spoke of woman’s work in China. In no country is 
her work as valuable as in the Celestial Empire. 
Chinese women are important factors in the political 
and social life of China, and hence it is of the 
greatest importance that they should be reached by 
the Gospel, and they can be reached only through 
women. Mr. Warren, of the Church Missionary 
Society in Japan, claimed that it was Japan that 
most needed woman. Here, too, woman has great 
influence. The best portion of Japanese literature is 
by women. ‘Two million girls in Japan are under 
native instruction, and Mr. Warren pleaded for men 
and women who should go out on their own charge 
to Japan and engage in teaching in these schools. 
Dr. Langford, Secretary of the Episcopal Board for 
Foreign Missions in New York, dwelt on woman's 
power in arousing foreign missionary interest in 
home churches. Mr. Karney, of the Church of 
England Zenana Missionary Society, was as strenu- 
ous as the other speakers in insisting that in Jndia 
woman’s work was of the greatest value; while the 
Rev. Wardlaw Thompson, of the London Mission- 
ary Society, declared that one married missionary, 
with the feminine influences of home, was worth 
more than twenty celibate missionaries. The sub- 
ject of the meeting in the lower hall was South 
Africa’and Madagascar, and interesting informa- 
tion was furnished upon the work in Basutoland, 
the Transvaal, and Zululand. 


NATIVE CHURCHES AND WORKERS. 


The interesting question relating to the organiza- 
tion and government of native churches was further 
taken up in the lower hall at the morning session. 
The subject concerned the training of workers, and 
the scope of the discussion is indicated by the topics 
considered. These were: (1) The best method of 
training native workers by individual missionaries— 
in central institutions, in the vernacular only, or by 
means of the English language ¢ (2) Shall an Amer- 
ican or European education for natives of mission 
fields be encouraged ¢ (3) In cases where preachers 
and physicians have been thus trained, should they 
be put upon a higher footing than other native 
helpers? (4) Would the difficulties relating to such 
eases be relieved by sending persons thus educated 
to a different mission field ? (5) In missions where 


high order of qualification on the part of native 


teachers has been attained or is possible, shall such 


attainment be encouraged by enlarged privileges and 
powers’ The Rev. R. Stephenson, of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Society, in a paper dealing with the first 
topic principally, strongly urged the personal over- 
sight of the missionary in the training of workers. 
The students must be his companions and friends, 
traveling with him, studying with him, preaching 
with him. Mr. Hewlett, of the London Missionary 
Society, showed that often it was not a question of 
the ideal method, but of the best available method. 
He advocated the use of the English as a medium 
for instruction, on the ground that it would enrich 
the student’s mind and increase his power. But 
this point must not be pressed where there are many 
candidates. As to the second topic, he held that a 
foreign education was advisable in the case of a few 
selected students who would not be spoiled. On the 
third topic, no rule can be laid down. In many 
eases higher duties and higher salaries are advis- 
able. 

Dr. Murdock emphatically opposed the second 
proposition, as tending to spoil the natives and arouse 
jealousies. Professor Aiken, of Princeton, viewed 
the matter from the standpoint of a theological 
seminary at home. They are not encouraged to 
come indiscriminately, but selected men may be sent. 
Whether encouraged or not, many men will come, 
and they must be received. Dr. Swanson, of China, 
cited cases where men have come to Seotland and 
stayed in Scotland. They don’t return to their native 
land. He wished to see a native chureh with a 
native development and a native theology. The 
missionary must not Americanize, or Anglicize, or 
Europeanize, but Christianize. His work must be 
to develop a self-organizing, self-supporting, and 
self-propagating church. Dr. Post declared that on 
this question the missionaries were unanimous. He 
showed that motives of economy and efficiency and 
desirability all demanded that the natives should 
be trained on the field. The subject was fully dis- 


cussed, and, with the exception of Dr. Kalopathokes, | 


of Athens, the speakers who represented India, 
Japan, China, Turkey, and Madagascar were sub- 
stantially agreed in answering the second question 
with a strong negative. I can only refer to the 
afternoon meeting, which considered this same fruit- 
ful subject of the native churches with reference to 
the support of the workers. The subjects assigned 
show how thoroughly the theme was dealt with: 
How far should the support of native workers be 
undertaken by the missionary societies ? other means 
of support—by personal labor, or by the alms of the 
people, or by the native churches ; industrial self- 
supporting missions; how far shall church arehi- 
tecture and other non-essentials be adapted to the 
native styles and tastes of the country’ the impor- 
tance of projecting missions and missionary expend- 
itures upon such a scale that the native churches 
may at the earliest possible day be able to reach 
entire self-support. 


MISSIONARY LITERATURE. 


In the morning the important subject of 
the general relation of the missionary to litera- 
ture was considered. The place and importance of 
the mission press was fully recognized. Discussing 
under what conditions it should be maintained, the 
opinion was reached that it should not be confined 
to purely missionary literature, but should be used 
for and supported by general printing. It was 
unanimously held that the distribution of Christian 
literature should not be, generally speaking, gratui- 
tous. Dr. Williamson, of China, in an able paper 
strongly contended that the missionary may legiti- 
mately devote himself to the preparation of pure 
literature for the people generally—by newspapers, 
books of science, history, ete. The desirability of 
missionaries of different societies co-operating in the 
preparation of Christian literature was fully recog- 
nized. ‘The death of the Emperor Frederick was 
announced at the close of the morning meetings, and 
the first few minutes of the afternoon sessions were 
devoted to the passing of resolutions of sympathy. 
Lord Northbrook, who occupied the chair in the 
large hall, prepared the resolution, the Earl of 
Harrowby seconding it. Dr. Pierson moved that the 
resolution be telegraphed to Potsdam, and the Earl 
of Aberdeen seconded the motion. 


MINOR ADDRESSES. 


Lord Northbrook introduced the subject of the 
afternoon : Northern and Central India. He declared 
that whenever he hears sneers of contempt for 
mission work he remembers that the best states- 


men and the best soldiers who have lived in India— | 


the men in whom the natives have the greatest con- 
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tidence—are the men who have always supported the 
missionary work. Don’t measure, he said, the 
power of Christianity in India by figures. A great 
movement is taking place among the peoples of 
India. The Moslems are recognizing the necessity 
of education, and this is bound to produce a great 
effect. He warned us that we must not go away 
from these meetings with the feeling that everything 
has been done that is needed to be done. There yet 
remains a vast amount of work for the Christian 
missionary. The meeting was then addressed by 
representatives of the Baptists, Anglicans, and 
United Presbyterians. The meeting in the lower 
hall was a stimulating and enthusiastic discussion of 
the Relations between Home and Foreign Missions, or 
the Reactionof Foreign Missions on the Life and Unity 
of the Church. The Rev. George Wilson, of the 
Church of Scotland Missionary Society, the Rev. 
Professor Lindsay, of the Free Church, and Dr. F. 
A. Noble, eloquently and ably showed how depend- 
ent was the Home Church on the Foreign Mission- 
ary enterprise for the unity, purity, and life of the 
Chureh. Many took part in the discussion that fol- 
lowed, among them Dr. W. M. ‘Taylor. 


INDIA AND BURMAH,. 


Sir Robert Fowler presided at the evening meet- 
ing in the large hall, gathered to listen to mission- 
aries from India and Burmah. The Rev. William 
Burgess, of the Wesleyan Methodist Society, de- 
clared that the Hindus took alarm upon the condi- 
tion of things produced by a non-religious system of 
education. They are a naturally religious people ; 
they do not object to the Bible. The Christian 
College in Madras is very popular among them. 
Edueation has done a great work in pulling down 
prejudice, weakening superstition, and showing the 
hollowness of the old beliefs; but education must be 
supplemented by a positive religious system. India 
is not dead. It is toxlay a vigorous stripling, im- 
patiently walking toward the light. Witness the 
Brahmo Somaj, which opposes caste, idolatry, and 
Indian marriage. Strange forces are at work under 
the surface. Hinduism contains many followers of 
Jesus. The Rev. A. H. Arden, of the Church 
Missionary Society, explained the wonderful success 
at ‘Tinevelly by the policy of concentration of mis- 
sionary activity. ‘Twenty missionaries were at work 
at one time in that district, the size of Yorkshire. 
Now all the Europeans are practically withdrawn. 
There are sixty native pastors, and their salaries 
are paul by the churches. Self-government is mak- 
ing great advance, although the time has not yet 
come when the churches can stand wholly alone. 
There is a great demand for teachers. Hundreds 
of villages in Southern India are asking for teach- 
ers, but a lack of money prevents their being sup- 
plied. Mr. Armstrong, of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, spoke of the marvelous work in the Karen 
Mission, and Mrs. Armstrong spoke for the Bur- 
mese. Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong had been sent by 
the natives as delegates to this Conference. 


POLYGAMY. 


In the lower hall the adjourned diseussion on 
the subject of polygamy was held, and aroused 
great interest. I can only summarize the general 
result. The opinion expressed by Chinese and In- 
dian missionaries was favorable to the baptism of 
polygamists ; while, almost without exception, the 
testimony from African and South Sea missionaries 
was against the wisdom of the practice. Before 
concluding this account of this week’s meetings, I 
must just refer to the fact that a meeting was held in 
the lower hall on Monday night to consider the 
subject of Missions to the Jews. The Rev. W. 
Fleming spoke of missions to the Jews in the past, 
and the Rev. John Dunlap dealt with “ The Present 
Missions to the Jews.” He stated that there were 
eight Anglican Jewish Societies, with 294 agents, 
59 stations, and an income of nearly $300,000 ; 
while Scotland, Ireland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Holland, Seandinavia, Russia, and America sup- 
ported societies. 

A word upon the hospitality shown the delegates 
at the Conference. Besides the universal kindness 
shown by the officers at Exeter Hall, and the gener- 
ous lunches provided the foreign delegates, a pleas- 
ant reception was held in the rooms of the Church 
Missionary Society on Wednesday afternoon; a 
breakfast was given on Thursday morning by the 
National Temperance League, the Bishop of Lon- 
don in the chair; and Saturday afternoon Lord 
and Lady Aberdeen have invited the members 
of Conference to a garden party at Dollis Hill. 
The American delegates, through the kindness of 
one of their number, have invited the other dele- 
gates to luncheon to~lay at one o'clock. H. S. B. 
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JOANNA AND THE OTHER WOMEN. 


By Emity Huntineron MILLER. 


HE Reverend Timothy Whitelheart was not one 

of those theologians who commune only with 

the early fathers of the church, and expend their 
zeal upon dead-and-gone heresies. 

He was keenly alive to the fact that a man might 
be a valiant defender of every article of historic 
belief and yet shrink like a coward from the crises 
of to-day, and that what is most needed in this 
world is not so much moral convictions as pluck to 
stand by them. 

He went among his people with his eyes open 
and his ears attentive, and those who sat down on 
Sunday in the pews to comfort themselves by 
rehearsing what they believed were quite sure to 
be made uneasy by a searching inquiry as to what 
they had done. 

It could not long remain a secret to such a pastor 
that there was not perfect harmony among the 
feminine; portion of his flock. No doubt he would 
have found it out for himself if the women them- 
selves had been less frank in their disclosures; but 
when after a round of pastoral visitation he sat 
down in his study to sum up what he had heard, 
he shook his head in some perplexity, but after 
due meditation decided to preach a sermon, not 
exactly at the women, but on the general topic of 
Ministering Women, that should so glorify their 
mission and blessedness that any incidental exhorta- 
tion to walk worthy of their high callmg might be 
admitted without offense as only general to human 
nature, and not special to the women of that 
church. 

Here was his text, all ready to hand, and requir- 
ing no ingenious twisting like “ top-knot come down.” 
Luke himself had prepared it when he recorded 
that on our Lord’s journeys of mercy from village 
to village not only the twelve were with him, but 
“certain women which had been healed of evil 
spirits and infirmities, Mary called Magdalene, out 
of whom went seven devils, and Joanna the wife of 
Chuza, Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and many 
others, which ministered unto him of their sub- 
stance.” 

It was full of the marrow of thought and sugges- 
tion, and the minister fairly smacked his lips at 
the firstly, secondly, and thirdly, whose fine flavor 
he could taste as they followed each other like 
harmonious courses at a feast. Nor was utterance 
denied him when he came before his people: the 
theme seemed to grow upon him as he presented it. 
He pictured for them that little company of women, 
drawn from widely separated ranks in society— 
from Joanna, the wife of Herod’s steward, to the 
humble individuals whose names have not even been 
preserved for us. They had one thing in common: 
they had all been healed of evil spirits and infirm- 
ities; they were bound by one tie—gratitude to the 
Master who had healed them; they were intent 
upon one purpose—to minister to him of their sub- 
stance. Their ministry was humble and unosten- 
tatious. They were not sent out to preach and to 
work miracles as were the twelve, but undoubtedly 
they were employed in the common practical duties 
of their sex. From their hands, perhaps, came the 
seamless robe; to their providence were the disciples 
often indebted for their daily bread; they were 
content to serve and to minister, since thus they 
could best testify to their love. Such, from that 
day to this, had been woman’s offering to her Lord 
of humble service and devotion, given no longer to 
him personally, but to his representatives, the poor 
and the suffering; such her recognized ministry— 
widely different from that of man, but not less 
noble and sacred. Upon this general outline the 
minister built up an impresive discourse, calculated, 
as he sincerely believed, to fill every woman’s soul 
with a sense of the honor and responsibility of her 
position in the Christian Church, and elevate her to 
a lofty forgetfulness of all trivial spites and ambi- 
tions. But was it not when Peter had just been 
pronouticed blessed, and crowned with prophetic 
glories, that he rashly put forward his disapproval 
of the plan of redemption by sacrifice to the rebuke 
of his Lord? The elect ladies of the church at 
Fairport met in their weekly conclave called by 
some irony of fate * The Pastor’s Aid Society,” and, 
while sewing garments for the needy poor and 
piecing quilts for needy heathens, ripped up, meta- 
phorically speaking, the Sunday sermon, somewhat 
in the following fashion : 


“T don’t call it one of the Elder’s best sermons,”’ 
said Mrs. Parish, “ but it was interesting and rather 
new. I don’t know as it ever occurred to me that 
there were any women among the disciples that 
went about with Christ. I thought women in that 
day stayed at home and attended to their house- 
holds, but I suppose when a great woman like 
Joanna set the fashion it was sure to be followed.” 

“But I’m sure it was a good fashion,” said little 
Mrs. Eldred, timidly. “Ive often felt distressed 
to think of the Master, worn out with a day’s 
travel and teaching and healing, with no quiet, 
comfortable place to rest at night. And it seems 
real comforting to think that sometimes when he 
came to a little village some of the women would 
have gone before and got supper ready, or sent a 
servant to buy food and bring to him by the road- 
side. 

“T thought he made a good point about the 
desire to serve the Master being a bond that united 
people of very different tastes and spheres in life, 
and helped them to work together harmoniously. 
We see a good deal of that in the temperance work. 
There’s Mrs. Judge Hull goes and sits down with 
those poor Fourth Ward women, and they talk and 
plan like sisters.”’ 

“Oh, well,’ said Mrs. Parish, “that’s easily 
accounted for: top and bottom never fall out; it’s 
the in-between that makes the trouble, all of it want- 
ing to go up. That’s the difficulty with women’s 
organizations. Men are taught all their lives that 
if there’s to be any order somebody must lead and 
the rest must follow, and they pick out somebody 
that can lead, and the rest fall in. But you take 
women, now, and they won't fall in, because no 
woman is willing to own that any other woman’s 
judgment is any better than hers. They don’t see 
at all that it isn’t a question of absolute best, but of 
choosing some one way for all to move, if you want 
to accomplish anything. I don’t know how Joanna 
made out with Mary Magdalene and the rest, but 
if she lived in this town I could show her some 
women that would be a match for her—good 
women, too.” 

“It’s just because they’re good women that it’s 
so trying,” said Mrs. Cole, with a sigh, entirely 
unconscious that Mrs. Parish had her in her mind’s 
eye as one of the saints who would have defeated 
Joanna. “I declare I don’t know what to make of 
folks that claim to be wholly consecrated, soul and 
body, and have no wish but that the will of the 
Lord may be done in them and by them, and then 
are as obstinate as mules in their determination to 
get their own way about the smallest matters.” 

“But don’t you see, dear,’ said Mrs. Eldred, 
“that one may wish the will of the Lord to be done 
without at all believing that means your will?” 

“Or,” added Mrs. Parish, “that I may wish the 
will of the Lord to be done because I am perfectly 
convinced that means my will.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Wilder, putting new vigor 
into her quilting, “ I’m free to confess I didn’t like 
the spirit of that sermon. I thought it was a sort of 
underhand way of bringing us up to the judgment- 
seat because we don’t always agree in everything. 
I'm willing to give up a good deal for peace and 
harmony, but there are people you can’t work with, 
and it’s no earthly use to try. I’m a temperance 
woman through and through, but you can’t be 
acceptable to most of the sisters unless you’re in 
favor of suffrage and third party. And I’m will- 
ing to give for charity, and to put my own hands to 
the work, but I think these new-fangled sisterhoods, 
going about in gowns and caps, is just popery in 
disguise, and I shall stand up against introducing 
any such mummery into our church as long as my 
senses are spared. It’s all very well to talk about 
Joanna and the other women, but I dare say they 
had their disagreements, too, if the truth was 
known.” 

“One thing I noticed in the text,” said Aunt 
Hitty, gently : “ it says they'd all been healed of evil 
spirits and infirmities. I suppose they were all so 
thankful to be set free from bondage that little 
things wouldn’t trouble ‘em. It don’t tell what 
Joanna’s infirmity was, or how long she had it, but 
Mary Magdalene must have been pretty bad if she 
had seven devils in her. The thing of it was, they 
were healed, every one of ’em, and when the Lord 
healed people he set ‘em right, soul and body ; 
whatever the infirmity was, he cured it. Some of 
us don’t seem to get reely cured. Joanna gets a 
little better of her infirmity, and thinks she’s all 
right; and when the seven devils go out of Mary 
Magdalene, there’s one left that is the worst of the 
lot, and so, instead of thinking about ministering to 
the Master, they get into disagreements between 


themselves. One woman is offended because she has 
more than her share of work to do, and another is 
hurt because she isn’t asked to do anything ; Joanna 
thinks because she’s paid the most money she has a 
right to say how things shall be done, and Susanna 
thinks age and experience ought not to be over- 
looked, and so it goes. The only way I can see is 
for the folks that are healed, so’s to be every whit 
whole, to be very patient with them that ain’t; 
that’s a kind of ministering, too, because you know 
it’s helping the Lord Jesus to bear his burdens. I 
don’t know about the women, but Peter must have 
been dreadful trying to get along with, and, near as 
I can make out, they wa’n’t any of perfect; 
but the Lord knew they loved him, and that was 
the main thing.” 

“That’s the main thing, of course,” said Mrs. 
Cole; “none of our ministering amounts to any- 
thing if it doesn’t mean that.” 

“ And there’s different ways of showing love, you 
know: one Mary showed it by anointing the Lord’s 
feet, and one by anointing his head; one woman 
fussed around to get him up a nice supper, and one 
just sat and listened to his words; but it was all 
love and all ministering. I should like to know 
more about Joanna. I’ve an idea she'd ’a’ gone in 
for suffrage and the third party; but that woman 
that could just get up spunk enough to touch the 
hem of the Lord’s garment on the sly, she’d have 
been on the other side: good women, both of ’em, 
though. Now, Mis’ Parish, if your side of the 
quilt is ready to roll, mine is.” 

The rolling of the quilt created a brief diversion, 
until Mrs. Baker took up her needle and the ser- 
mon again. 

“ what I objected to was the thrust at the young 
people’s entertainments, when they’ve just raised 
fifty dollars toward the new communion set. It’s 
all very well to talk about Joanna ministering of 
her substance, but some of us haven’t much sub- 
stance, and we must get it before we can use it. 
Here we are fifty dollars richer, and I should like 
to know where the objection comes in.” 

“T don’t feel sure about our being any richer,” 
said Mrs. Parish. ‘“ Wesley Knapp told me that 
their expenses for that entertainment were just 
about fifty dollars, and it would take two hundred 
tickets to cover that. They didn’t sell over a hun- 
dred outside of our church, so our folks must have 
paid seventy-five dollars to put fifty into the treas- 
ury, to say nothing of all the time and trouble it 
cost: Miss Burleigh has been sick ever since. 
Now, if we had paid that seventy-five dollars 
straight out, we'd have been twenty-five better off, 
and saved all the fuss.”’ 

“ But we wouldn’t have paid it.” 

“ Well, then, we need training to more business- 
like ways of looking at things, and I suppose the 
Elder thinks this is as good time as any to make a 
beginning.” 

“They had a good time, anyway, and it was a 
real nice entertainment,” persisted Mrs. Baker. 

* Yes, it was nice,” said Aunt Hitty, “ but it kept 
coming into my mind how much time the young 
folks had spent on it, and it seemed a sort of pity. 
Most all those young men are in stores and offices, 
and work hard all day, and they need something in 
the evening to rest ‘em and to be a help to ’em. 
They’ve got a first-rate young people’s society ; 
they all go to it and have a real good time, with 
music and some sort of a little programme, and a 
chance to meet and talk and get acquainted. Most 
all of ‘em come to Sunday-school and to young 
people’s meeting, and they’re taking hold of Chris- 
tian work, and helping all sorts of ways. But 
we've had about as good a society once or twice 
before, and we've broken ’em all up because we was 
so possessed to make money out of ‘em. There 
was always a few that had to take the heaviest of 
the work and the planning, and sometimes a thing 
would fail, and more like than anyway somebody 
was hurt or dissatisfied, and some fell out because 
they couldn’t afford the time and expense, and it 
just spoiled everything. I never could understand 
folks that wanted to set up their babies in a show 
to get a prize on “em, and seem to think it’s clear 
lost time whgn they’re just quiet at home, growing 
strong and sweet and healthy. I. didn’t reely 
think the minister meant anything ag’inst the 
young people’s entertainments, but if he did I 
reckon it was because he needs ‘em so bad for 
Christian work and help, and kind of grudged to 
see ‘em wasted.” 

“That sermon,’ mused the Dominie, some weeks 
afterward, “was really one of my best efforts: it 
harmonized Joanna and the other women.” 

And the good man never dreamed that a plain, 
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simple-hearted old woman had been ministering to 
him also by plucking up some of the thorns tha 


threatened to choke the Word and make it unfrui © 


ful. 


ALMS OR BONDS? 


HERE is a tide in the current of thought that 
sweeps before it the poet, the painter, the essay- 
ist, the novelist. These have a choice, to deal with 
the questions in the public mind, think the thoughts 
it is struggling with and give them expression— 
expression that will clarify and crystallize them—and 
win favor, or to ignore them and be ignored. To-day 
the question monopolizing public attention is the 
relation between the Rich and Poor, to put the femi- 
nine side of it ; “ Labor and Capital,” to put the mas- 
culine side of the same question. 

How shall we mitigate the evils of poverty ? How 
shall we give to each a fair and just share of profits 
for that part of himself which he puts into material 
things that give them a money value? These are 
the questions of the hour. There may be side issues, 
such as political conventions for the selection of a 
Presidential candidate, but even here the question 
enters in the selection, and free trade and tariff are 
viewed because of their effects upon the wages of the 
workers of the country. This question has become 
the artery of the Nation, and it is handled fear- 
lessly by the novice, but with a keen sense of the 
dangers attending a sudden rupture by the scientist. 

It’s a verification of the old adage, “ Fools rush in 
where the wise man fears to tread.” The less 
experience in life, the less opportunity for observation, 
the more positive and clear-cut the views of the 
untrained philanthropist as to the needs of the poor 
and the methods by which they may be reached. 

Women offend far more than men in their efforts 
to level humanity. Men have a clearer conception 
of the world as “ we ;’ most women see it as “I” 
and “you.” To them the texture of a coat is the 
standard of the wearer’s intelligence, sensitiveness, 
and independence. A rejection of their efforts is 
an evidence of ingratitude; a refusal to use their 
salve is an evidence of ignorance that is just cause 
for indignation. 

Motives may be of the highest, the purest, the 
most disinterested, but if the efforts that are the 
result of these motives are not governed by common 
sense and absolute knowledge, there is no question 
as to its outgrowth. Mr. Howells, a novelist who 
sees clearly the signs of the times in “ Annie Kil- 
burn,” gives us photographs of the many tempera- 
ments and different motives that move the women of 
wealth and leisure to struggle with this question. 
In “ Annie Kilburn ” we have the rich woman free 
and untrammeled by preconceived ideas, who has 
caught the echoes of the tumult, and is anxious to 
“do something.” Without meaning to, she expects 
to take the world up as a species of knitting-work to 
fill in idle hours; she wants to do good, but she 
wants much more a vital interest to give zest and 
purpose to her own life. Good breeding and refine- 
ment save her from making the errors and mistakes 
that a more impulsive and a coarser woman would 
have made. She is appealed to, in the first efforts 
her townspeople make to assist in transforming the 
world to their pattern, simply and solely because of 
her wealth and position. She hesitates, and almost 
without motive appeals to the one member of the 
community—the minister—who had studied the 
subject most, and was the least considered by the 
people who were anxious to apply their own salve to 
the local irritation. The installment of * Annie Kil- 
burn” in the July “ Harper ” finds Annie weighing 
and thinking on the proposition made to her that 
she should use her influence to make a Social Union 
—an organization where the poor man could come 
with his family and be entertained. He had no 
other lot or plot in the matter than to come and be 
served, say “ Thank you,” and cherish feelings of 
deep gratitude to his entertainers. The first money 
for this was to be raised by the presentation of a 
Shakespeare play and a supper and dance. The 
proposed receivers of bounty were to have tickets to 
the play, but could not, of course, be admitted to the 
supper or the dance. After Miss Kilburn had 
presented to the minister, whose life, thought, and 
work were in and for the working people of the 
town, an outline of the proposed work and enter- 
tainment, she is rather irritated at his coldness, 
and attributes it to a disapproval of the dance; to 
which Mr. Peck replies : 

“* The ladies who are trying to get up this Social 
Union proceed upon the assumption that working 
people can neither see nor feel a slight; but it is a 
great mistake to do so. 


“ Annie had the obtuseness about those she fancied 
below her which is one of the consequencesof being 
brought up in a superior station. She believed that 
there was something to say on the other side, and 
she attempted to say it. 

“<*T don’t know that you could call it a slight 
exactly. People can ask those they prefer to a social 
entertainment.’ 

“* Yes—if it is for their own pleasure.’ 

“* But even in a public affair like this the work- 
people would feel uncomfortakle and out of place, 
wouldn't they, if they stayed to the supper and the 
dance? They might be exposed to greater suffer- 
ing among those whose manners and breeding were 
different, and it might be very embarrassing all 
round. Isn't there that side to be regarded 7’ 

“* You beg the question,’ said the minister, as 
unsparingly as if she werea man. The point is 
whether a Social Union beginning in social exelu- 
sion could ever do any good. What part do these 
ladies expect to take in maintaining it? Do they 
intend to spend their evenings there, to associate on 
equal terms with the shoe-shop and straw-shop 
hands ?” 

“*T don’t suppose they do, but I don’t know,’ 
said Annie, dryly ; and she replied by helplessly 
quoting Mr. Brandreth: ‘ They intend to organize 
a system of lectures, concerts, and readings. They 
wish to get on common ground with them.’ 

“«'They can never get on common ground with 
them in that way,’ said the minister. ‘ No doubt 
they think they want to do them good; but good is 
from the heart, and there is no heart in what they 
propose. The working people would know that at 
once.’ 

“* Surely,’ said the minister. ‘ Would you suffer 
such a slight as your friends propose, to be offered 
to any one you loved ?’ 

“She did not answer, and he continued, thought- 
fully : ‘I suppose that if a poor person could do a 
rich person a kindness which cost him some sacri- 
fice, he might love him. In that case there could 
be love between the rich and the poor.’ 

“* And there could be no love if a rich man did 
the same 

Oh, yes,’ the minister said—‘ upon the same 
ground. Only, the rich man would have to make a 
sacrifice first that he would really feel.’ 

“*'Then you mean to say that people can’t do any 
good at all with their money?’ Annie asked. In 
her heart she had hoped to do a great deal of good 
with her money, to make herself loved and valued 
through it, to become the friend of many deserving 
and even undeserving poor with it. 

“* Money is a palliative, but it can’t eure. It can 
sometimes create a bond of gratitude, perhaps, but 
it can’t create sympathy between rich and poor.’ 

“* But why can’t it” 

“* Because sympathy—common  feeling—the 
sense of fraternity—can spring only from like expe- 
riences, like hopes, like fears. And money cannot 
buy these.’ ”’ 

Money will not raise a man from ignorance, vice, 
indifference, despair, without the introduction into 
his life of new purposes, new ambitions, new stand- 
ards, and these come when he feels the throb of 
sympathy, of fellowship, of brotherhood. When 
the wage-earner is accepted in the halls of council 
where the rich are considering his needs and his 
errors, when he feels himself a man with them, the 
son of a common Father, he will gladly give of his 
mite, mentally and financially, to bring about the day 
of universal brotherhood, and the people who seek 
to make life purer, holier, nobler to those whose 
lives are limited by ignorance and poverty must see 
in him, not a leper to be fed at the outer gate, but a 
brother in possession of thinking, working powers 
of which the world stands in need. 


A NEW DEMAND. 


ANY strong, earnest appeals for better cook- 
ing, the introduction of cooking lessons in 
the public school curriculum, have been made. 
Those who have studied the condition of the work- 
ingman’s home have urged and begged that the 
girls in his home should be educated in cooking, 
thus removing a prolifie source of intemperance. 
For there is no question but the ignorance of the 
women in the houses of the laboring class is the 
source of much of the misery, suffering, and death. 
But an appeal comes from a new source, and calls 
to a new position the doctors of our time. The 
“ Medical Journal” in a recent issue says: 
“Count Rumford, clear of thought and straight 


of vision, made this suggestive remark: ‘The 
number of inhabitants who may be supported in 
any country upon its internal produce depends as 
much upon the state of the art of cookery as upon 
that of agriculture; but, if cookery be of so much 
importance, it ought certainly be studied with the 
greatest care. Cookery and agriculture are arts of 
civilized nations. Savages understand neither.’ 
There is much important truth wrapped up in this 
passage—truth that it has taken the world nearly a 
hundred years to appreciate with sufticient force for 
any considerable number of people to co-operate in 
reducing it to practice. It the seale of population, 
as well as the comfort and health of the people, 
depends to such a degree upon the art of cookery, 
what are all the issues of polities mm compari- 
son with systematic training in this particular 
branch 

“That the public weal is largely dependent upon 
the condition of agriculture is now pretty generally 
understood. Since Rumford’s time great progress 
has been made in its scientific study through the 
establishment of special schools and colleges. Agri- 
culture is a recognized department of popular cult- 
ure. The friends of social improvement are now 
called upon to lend a hand and reseue the prepara- 
tion of food from the hands of the raw material 
that pours in upon us from various foreign countries. 
Why should not the term lady be restored to the 
old meaning of loaf-giver, loaf-maker ? Make good 
cooking fashionable and the thing is done. 

“Of the imperative necessity of this movement 
there cannot be the slightest doubt. It is a notori- 
ous fact that our kitchens are the strongholds of 
ignorance, prejudice, irrational habits, and mental 
vacuity, with the result that Americans suffer 
beyond any other people from wasteful, unpalatable, 
unhealthful, and monotonous cookery. Aecquiescence 
in this state of things, as something permanent and 
irremediable, is no longer possible. The time has 
arrived when the advance of intelligence and the 
spirit of improvement must invade that citadel of 
stupidity, the kitchen, and banish from it all degrad- 
ing associations by the presence of trained women, 
who have made the work there carried on a matter 
of serious study. Cooking should be done as North- 
cote mixed his colors, *‘ With brains, sir!’ The 
difference between cooking that is good and ecook- 
ing that is bad is very much an affair of attention 
to trifles. And this power of attention to trifles is 
the outward and visible sign of the inward and well- 
ordered brain. Slight mistakes, small omissions, 
little things done at the wrong time, spoil dishes, 
and, therefore, much healthful enjoyment. The 
charm of good housekeeping is the order of economy 
and taste displayed in regard to details. The little 
things are the great things, after all, when their 
influence is taken into consideration. Fortunately, 
the application of science to daily living is con- 
stantly on the increase. The progress of edueation 
is beginning to take effect upon domestic life, and 
in the ealends known as the ‘sweet by and by’ 
there is a strong probability that Americans will 
have learned how to. cook, and discovered a diet 
suited to their environment. During the past few 
years cooking schools have sprung up in this country 
and in England, and the English have taken the 
lead in organizing them as a part of their national 
and common school system. 

“Considered from the standpoint of morality and 
hygiene, which in some respects seems almost one 
and the same thing, there is no reform movement 
that appeals so directly to the large-hearted physi- 
clan as this present effort going on among us to 
secure rational cookery and authoritative knowledge 
of facts and rules in dietetic science. Why should 
not the doctor have a chair in the cooking school ? 
His place in nature as prophet, lawyer, guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend makes him at home wherever 
help is needed. ‘To the highest style of man there 
is neither great nor small, necessity being the only 
gauge of things ideal and non-ideal. The world, 
like Ajax, prays for light. What we shall eat, and 
how, are ever-recurring problems. Upon their 
wise solution depend, to a great extent, the health 
and happiness of mankind. The experience of the 
past upon this subject, a hopeless, unclassified mass, 
wheat and chaff, about as valuable as uneut gems 
from a mine, is the natural inheritance of all women 
interested in the ennoblement of domestic life. But 
other times require other manners. What is the 


best food, and how best prepared for nineteenth 


common things 


century man in America’ Bewildered women are 
uttering the old ery: ‘Come over and help us.’ 
Have you sound knowledge upon the seience of 
Do you wish your fellows well ’ 
Then, friends, let us go.” 
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Our Younc FOLks. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF TRIP KETCHUM. 


By ELizABEtTH CUMINGs. 


CHAPTER IV. 
, A FOURTH OF JULY. 
S any bad dog or bad boy will guess, I speedily 


found such enjoyment in my secret journeys 
down the alley that I soon began making them on 
my own account. Billy told me he always followed 
Miss Smith when she went out to call on her neigh- 
bors or to do a little shopping, and I began follow- 
ing Judge Ketchum, which any one who knows him 
will understand is a different business from trotting 
after Miss Smith. “I hide when I suspect she is 
going somewhere,” explained Billy, “and when she 
is quite too far away from home to turn back, then 
I bob out, and she has to let me go with her. She 
is always afraid of the big dogs, so I am quite safe 
by her side.” 

Miss Smith is, as I said before, very soft-hearted. 
Then, too, she does not know just how a thorough- 
bred dog ought to behave. Not so the Judge. He 
would not willingly hurt a hair of my back; but he 
means I shall mind him ; and when I followed him, 
and, afraid of other dogs, disclosed myself at his 
heels, he hired a small colored boy to carry me 
home, and commanded that I should be shut up. 
This did not break me of running after him, and 
then he had me whipped. After that I kept my- 
self well out of his sight, and sat in the court-house 
lobby, or out among the pillars of the veranda, till 
such time as he was ready to return home. I do 
not know what delight I found in these perform- 
ances. I was always hungry and tired and afraid, 
and glad when I was well out of them. I fancy 
the pleasure lay in being disobedient. Add to this 
that I made the acquaintance of all the scrubby 
dogs in the town, and that, had not Mary Ann and 
Rosy been faithful in watching and combing me, I 
would have had innumerable fleas. Once I was 
shut up in the dog-pound, and once I was stolen by 
a scissors-grinder—or perhaps I should say bor- 
rowed; but these misfortunes did not damp my 
liking for following the Judge. When he went 
home by the side entrance of the court-house, I 
learned to watch for our mail-carrier safe behind 
one of the pillars of the front portico, and to follow 
him till I was at our gate. A wicked dog certainly 
has to keep his wits at work. 

_ Since my puppyhood I had discreetly kept 
within doors on the Fourth of July, having small 
taste for the noise which men and boys seem to 
think appropriate to that day. But the year of 
which I am now writing was not celebrated in 
Zoar; and, save that a party of young men played 
on a horse-fiddle in front of our house some time 
in the middle of the night of the 3d, there was no 
intimation of a bad day for dogs. I therefore 
started out early, as had come to be my custom, to 
take a look down our alley. Just as I reached the 
corner, there was such a snapping and banging be- 
hind me, I plunged forward, and in a moment was 
in the, midst of a flock of geese, which, after their 
fashion, were gabbling about their friends, and try- 
ing to be dignified. An old goose plucked at my 
tail, and the gander struck at me with his wings, 
when the whole flock set up such a hissing and 
clamor that, more terrified than ever, I turned 
about and ran the other way. It is said a horse 
running away cannot see. [ know I did not see, 
and, first I knew, I was in a puddle of dirty water, 
and swimming to keep from drowning. <A bad dog 
does not necessarily like dirt, and, feeling ill, I 
swam out as quickly as possible. But my worst 
misfortunes were before me. I was then pounced 
upon by six bad boys, and, dear readers (both dogs 
and people), a bad boy is as much worse than a bad 
dog as he is more strong and cunning. I licked 
their cruel hands, and whined, and did all my little 
tricks, but I could not soften those six hearts. 
They had been looking for a dog, and I, a stranger, 
was a far safer victim for their sport than any dog 
in the neighborhood, which seemed to be full of 
men with sticks. In a twinkling they had tied an 
old tin teapot to my tail, and had set off a whole 
string of firecrackers in it. No boy can imagine 
how crackers sound to my ears, or how they smell 
to my nose. I ran, and ran, and ran, till at last a 
hoarse voice yelled behind me, “ Mad dog!” I 
thought a mad dog was behind me, and tried to run 
faster, but I soon discovered that it was I myself 
who had been called mad. Other voices took up 


that fearful cry, till the air was full of it. “ Mad 
dog! mad dog!” and it was J they meant. Stones 
hit me. A bullet came singing past my head. At 
last I sprang through a friendly fence, which caught 
the teapot, jerked it from my tail, and hid me for a 
moment from my pursuers. Before me was a creek 
wide and rapid. But the water was clear. So in 
I plunged, and let the current take me where it 
would. At length I was swept ashore by an eddy, 
and, scrambling up a grassy bank, I saw a round, 
fat face I knew. It was our milkman giving salt to 
his cattle. How Billy could have treated him with 
such base ingratitude I cannot guess. He took me 
in his strong arms, and seemed to know I was 
scared and tired and lost, for he spoke gently to 
me, and rubbed my head, and then, giving me to his 
little girl, bade her feed me. I was a grateful and 
a good dog all that day, and when the milkman took 
me home that night, lame and sore, and with a 
skinned tail, I had resolved that I would on the 
5th begin a new life. But resolves are flimsy things. 
I was to be bad as long as I had the power. 


CHAPTER V. 


I BECOME A CRIPPLE, AND AM 
REFORM. 


COMPELLED TO 


Billy always flattered me. He said my color, 
my shape, and my voice were perfect, and this 
praise was as sweet to my ears as praise is to men 
and women. He said, too, that it made him proud 
to be seen with me on the street. Of course it was 
not like having a thoroughbred dog proud of my 
company, but it was pleasant. He never made any 
bones of his extraction, but told everybody that his 
mother was a common yellow dog, his father a 
coach dog in part and for the rest cur, and that his 
brother ran mad and was shot. He always was full 
of gay good humor, and this apparent humility 
somehow put me in his power, for a dog is never so 
near making a fool of himself as when he thinks he 
is a very superior beast. 

“Well, Trip,” said Billy, one morning, “I sup- 
pose you don’t dare to go down by the old bridge 
with me this afternoon.” 

I had never heard of the place he spoke of, but I 
cannot endure being dared, so I squeezed myself 
under the back gate in an instant, crying, “I dare 
anything you dare, and we can go now.” 

Size backs up courage wonderfully, but the two 
do not always go together. I have found that, 
by a determined front and loud barking, I can 
scare the big farm dogs, that come with their mas- 
ters to peddle apples in ‘our alley, into dropping 
their tails and running. Then, too, if you do not 
feel brave, if you act brave it often amounts to the 
same thing. I did not feel brave about going with 
Billy to the bridge, but I trotted off with him as 
bold as brass. I knew, too, that should a bulldog 
come along he would leave me in an instant. Some 
temptations a dog must run away from, if he would 
escape from them. If I had been wise enough to 
go in the house when I saw Billy picking his way 
over from Miss Smith’s, what would I not have 
been saved from! All the misfortunes of my later 


years are the result of my inability to flee from that 


temptation. 

We reached the hay-market without adventures, 
and there we were joined by half a dozen dogs of 
Billy’s sort, and had a game of tag. Tiring of that, 
we then all set out for the bridge. It was a long, 
low, covered way over the rapids, and, to tell the 
truth, I did not like going through it a bit. On the 
other side we came upon a fine, grassy meadow, 
where a drove of cows were grazing. I knew these 
useful animals furnish dogs and children milk. 
Mary Ella had often shared her cupful with me. I 
have no excuse to offer for myself therefor. I 
joined my companions in chasing and _ harassing 
the cows. They fled before us like the wind till 
they neared a fence. Then the young Jersey that 
I was giving my attention to suddenly turned, and, 
catching me upon her horns, flung me over the 
inclosure upon a pile of stones. 

“ Good-marnin’ to ye, bag o’ impidinee,” said a 
voice, and then I was lifted up by the collar, and, 
gasping and choking as I was, I recognized the red- 
faced man I had chased, and who had thrown the 
stone that had cut my back open. “Oh! it’s you, 
is it?” he eried. “Ill tach ye to throw stuns at a 
dacent mon, as was takin’ a walk fer his hilth.”’ 
Then, turning to a draggled woman who had come 
out to see what had happened, he continued: “ I'll 
drop him inty th’ ash-bar’l, Biddy, and, moind ye, 
don't give him a sup to ate. Ill tind to him 
mesilf. A bit o° misfortin’ "Il be good for his 
stomick, bad luck to him.” 


One of my shoulders was badly hurt. Ashes are 
a poor substitute for a silken cushion; and filthy 
bones, and few of them, were all I had to eat. I 
believed that I should never see my dear Mary 
Ella more ; that the Judge, of whom I had always 
been innocently proud, would never again lay his 
hand caressingly upon my head. Long afterward 
I knew that a reward had been offered for me, and 
that my little mistress had nearly cried her eyes 
out. But then I believed myself left to my fate. I 
could not sleep, and ate little. The recollection of 
that dreadful fortnight is so oppressive to me I can 
only describe it by howling. At last, one sunny 
morning, when a merciful numbness was settling 
upon my body, and I hoped soon to shut my eyes 
upon Paddy Ryan’s ash-barrel forever, my dull 
ears: heard a well-beloved voice and the sound of 
well-known hoofs. Old Jacob, the Judge’s horse, 
was coming, and the voice belonged to my dear 
Mary Ella. I cried out frantically, and in a few 
moments, though the time seemed hours to me, my 
mistress had me in her arms, and, all ticks and 
ashes as I was, she kissed my nose. My tail could 
but feebly express my feelings. But I am sure my 
deliverers understood its language. Men cannot 
tell each other everything, though they can talk. 
Rosy, who had not half liked me before, bathed 
and combed me as tenderly as if I were a baby, 
when I had reached my dear home, and the cook 
warmed my milk, and called me “a poor little dar- 
lint’ when I had drank it. How precious was 
home! How sweet the home voices ! 

But nothing could make me a strong dog again. 
The cow’s horn had hurt my shoulder, and I must 
limp to the day of my death. The long stay in the 
ash-barrel did something to my bones, which I have 
never recovered from. The Judge calls it the 
podagra, and Mrs. Ketchum calls it the rheumatism, 
but I know it is suffering for sin. The gay good 
spirits of my youth were gone forever. It is not in 
dog nature to jump when it hurts. Too late I knew 
what a home I have. Too late I am careful of my 
company. My paw upon it, dear dogs and folks, 
a body grows like his friends. Choose good com- 
pany and you will be of the number. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE DEATH OF BILLY. 


It is an old saying that a cur’s tail may be 
warmed, and pressed, and bound with straps, and, 
after twelve years’ labor bestowed upon it, it will 
retain its original form. Billy’s nature was as un- 
changing as his tail, and at last misfortune, which 
he had so often caused to fall upon others, fell upon 
him. 

From the day of my escape from Paddy Ryan’s 
ash-barrel I have never left our yard, save at the 
end of Mary Ella’s blue ribbon ; so I must give the 
story as I heard it; but I believe it is correct. The 
town dogs that I met in the time of my vagabondage 
have perseveringly kept up the acquaintance, and 
take liberties with me when I am out with my mis- 
tress, and come frequently to our back gate, and tell 
me the news in their circle. Though I have given 
up associating with bad dogs, you will see that the 
tastes of a low-~lown sort of dog cling to me still. 
Then, too, a bad dog with whom you have been 
familiar never forgets it, however much you may 
wish him to. 

It was the scavenger’s dog, Gustus Sourbeer, that 
told me of Billy’s fate. Gustus is a big yellow dog, 
well covered with scars, though he is no fighter, 
and has even run for me. 

“Hi yi! Trip,” he called out, putting his big 
brown muzzle to the opening of the slats of the 
alley gate, “that little brute of a Billy Smith has 
got caught at last. He’s as dead asa nail.” And 
Gustus laughed till he showed all his snaggled yel- 
low fangs. Bad dogs never have the least sympa 
thy for each other, you will observe. “ What do 
you think happened to him?” Of course I was 
interested ; so 1 went down to the gate—a condescen- 
sion I have never shown a cur nor a bad dog since. 

“ Well,” I said, “ what has happened to him? I 
thought nothing ever could.” 

Again Gustus laughed, and I wondered if bad men 
laugh when a bad man dies. ‘“ You see, the milk- 
man he used to live with came to town with a load 
of meat. His name is, I believe, Thomas Jefferson 
Coffee, and, for the most part, his temper is always 
gentle, I have heard Billy say. But there is a 
limit to everybody's patience. Of course Billy ran 
after him, and when he was gone into a house to 
deliver a fine roast, what does the little beggar do 
but jump up on the cart and seize the tenderloin 
steaks. When Mr. Coffee came out, and saw Billy 
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mopping his best cuts about in the dust, I dare say 
he was very angry, for, quick as a wink, he snatched 
the weight off the chain that held the gate, and 
flung it at Billy’s head. Our smart friend was not 
as smart as usual, and did not take to his heels, 
which have carried him into safety so many times. 
There must be a last time, I suppose.” And Gus- 
tus looked thoughtful. “That weight was of iron, 
and it did Billy’s business. He flattened out and 
died in a minute. I saw it from the nearest alley. 
I had expected to have some of that meat myself, 
but made off the moment I saw the milkman. 
Dutch folks are more careful than Americans, and 
I am like my master. Well, the milkman picked 
Billy up by the tail when he saw he was dead. 

My tale is done. Schneider Green is supposed 
to have been stolen. All that I know is that he 
disappeared one dark night, and though Mr. Green 
took great pains to find him, he never sueceeded. 
Carlo Bates ate a dog button. No one knows who 
gave it to him. It was no one on our street, for he 
was much respected. Mary Ella is a tall young 
lady now, and has just finished making me a new 
cushion, with a cover of crazy patchwork. Per- 
haps because Iam an old dog, I do not like it as 
well as the old one, with the cover of plain satin. 
But it took a long time to embroider it, and I am 
not ungrateful. I think, though, when I look at it, 
that people are nearly as queer and foolish as dogs. 
Do not think that I do not love my mistress. She 
is the idol of my heart. 

Now, with a respectful bow-wow, and a hope that 
all who peruse these pages will be wiser and better 
than I have been, I bid you good-by. 

his 
Bitty KetTcnum. 
mark. 


PRECIOUS STONES. 
By F. C. MANVEL. 
II1.—SILICATES. 


HE third division of precious stones ineludes 

those into whose composition silica and alumina 
enter most largely. It contains the largest number 
of different stones, with a greater variety of tints of 
color, but the seven primary colors still remaining 
the principal ones, even as they are in the other 
divisions in which the base is carbon or alumina. 

Like carbon and alumina, silica is one of the 
common constituents of the globe, and is found in 
various forms throughout the vegetable kingdom. 
The list of the stones in this division includes the 
emerald, beryl, aquamarine, garnet, topaz, moon- 
stone, tourmaline, crocidolite, kyanite, chrysolite, 
peridot, olivine, jargoon, hyacinth, jacinth, and 
others. It is in the group of silicates that the 
greatest value among American gem minerals is 
found. 

The emerald is composed of silica, with a small 
proportion each of alumina and glucina. As it is 
with the ruby and sapphire, which differ in color 
but are the same in substance, so with the emerald, 
beryl, and aquamarine, which are found to be of 
practically the same material, differing only in color. 
Although the emerald must have been known to the 
ancients, yet for centuries South America has been 
the sole source from which they have been obtained 
for general use. Ornaments of emeralds have been 
excavated from Pompeii and Herculaneum and the 
ruins of old Rome, and also have been found on 
Egyptian mummies. The question of what stone 
was known to the ancients by the name of sma- 
ragdus, and resembling the emerald, has been much 
diseussed by learned writers. While it is not 
admitted by Gesenius that the words translated in 
Exodus and elsewhere, emerald, really deseribed 
the modern gem, yet the: beautiful green mineral so 
called was employed as an ornamental stone at the 
time Moses wrote that book. 

In 640 a.p., Isadorus, Bishop of Seville, said of 
the emerald “that it surpasses in greenness all 
green stones and even the leaves of the plants, and 
that it imparts to the air around it a green shim- 
mer.” Stones of the same general composition as 
the emerald, but with a tinge of yellow, are known 
as beryl, and those varieties of beryl which have a 
pale-green color suggestive of sea-water have the 
appropriate name of aquamarine. ‘The aquamarine 
has the good quality of retaining its luster in arti- 
ficial light, and is quite a favorite in consequence. 
A number of stones which present a great variety 
of shades of red and crimson, sometimes mixed with 


vellow and sometimes with blue, and also some | 
shades of green, are included under the general | 


hame of garnet. In one form or another, garnets 
are found in large quantities in all parts of the 


world. Switzerland, Bohemia, Hindustan, Bur- 
mah, South Africa, and Brazil, all furnish fine 
specimens, while America has produced stones com- 
parable with the best products of the East, and 
those from the Colorado River plateau are unsur- 
passed in color and clearness. That variety of the 
garnet which has a slight purple tint with its rich 
claret color is called almandine, and by some is the 
most esteemed of the whole family. When the 
almandine is cut en cabochon, that is, with a convex 
surface, which is polished all over without facets, 
and the under side left either flat or concave, as 
will best secure the desired tint, it is called car- 
bunele. 

The Bohemian garnet is of a blood-red color 
without any purple, and when cut with facets is very 
bright. Those specimens found in Siriam, a city 
of Pegu, have a peculiar, distinctive color and _brill- 
iancy, and are designated “ Siriam Garnets,” and 
are very highly esteemed. Their color ranges from 
the deepest crimson to a violet purple. 

The essonite, or cinnamon stone, is a variety of 
cinnamon or reddish-yellow tint. The hyacinthine 
garnet has a dark orange-red tint. 

The uwarowite is a rare variety presenting an 
emerald green color, and is a beautiful stone. 

The topaz is composed of silica, alumina, and 
fluorine, and has a variety of colors—white, pale yel- 
low, rich orange, blue, and sometimes pink, although 
usually the pink color is produced by exposing 
orange-colored stones to a low red heat. The true 
topaz was unknown to the ancients ; the stone called 
by them topazios was in reality the chrysolite. 
The white topaz, being harder than rock erystal, 
takes a fine polish, and, when clear and eut with 
facets, readily passes for white sapphire, and some- 
times for diamond. 

The moonstone is a translucent, opalescent variety 
of the orthoclase-felspar, composed of alumina, silica, 
and potash. It has a pearly play of color not 
unlike that of the moon, which gives it its name. 
The finest stones are brought from Ceylon, and at 
the present time are in much demand. 

The tourmaline is composed of alumina, silica, 
and boracie acid. It has a wide range of colors— 
black, brown, blue, green, red, yellow, and white. 
The finest color is that of the ruby-red variety, and 
known as rubellite; the blue variety is known as 
indicolite. It is a stone of singular interest on 
account of its curious optical and electrical proper- 
ties. It possesses a double refraction, and polarizes 
light, and is used by opticians in the construction 
of polariscopes. Some wonderful specimens of vari- 
ous colors have been found in Maine, and a unique 
cabinet containing them is owned by Dr. Hamlin, 
who is called the * Father of Tourmalines.” 


THEIR OWN CELEBRATION. 


HE sun was shining with a white heat ; the cows 

were standing in the brook under the shade of 
the willows, looking as though they feared being 
turned into cooked roasts and broils if they left 
their self-selected refrigerator. The birds sang only 
in disconnected notes, even one measure requiring 
too much effort under the condition of the atmos- 
phere; they flew from branch to branch, not mak- 
ing the long, glad flights that made you so con- 
scious of their fullness of life. Hardly a leaf 
moved, and the hum of the bees had the sound of 
protest. 

The water in the brook was low, as there had 
been no rain for weeks, and a walk through the 
meadows covered one with a white, fine dust. It 
was noon, the sun shining straight overhead, when 
Calvin Hoyt, Ned Harward, and Herb came down 
the slight rise of ground that separated the road 
from the brook. The angry snap of the sticks 
Herb and Ned carried, as they cut off the heads of 
the daisies that starred the slope, showed that they 
were suffering from an inward as well as outward 
heat. They pushed aside the willows and startled 
the cows out of their restful quiet, and sent them 
dripping up the opposite bank of the brook. The 
three boys threw themselves under the bushes on 
the bank, and hardly glanced at the startled cows, 
who were now gazing inquiringly at the three 
intruders from what they considered a safe point. 
The boys sat silent, looking at the brook that ran 
lazily by. 

“A pretty Fourth of July! 
with a lot of petticoats!” 
scornfully. 

“Yes; but then our mothers and sisters will be 
inside of them—that will make some difference,” 
drawled Calvin Hoyt, as he rolled over lazily on 
his back. 


Poked into a wagon 
said Herb Harward, 


Herb did not reply, but looked scornfully at Cal- 
vin, who was adjusting his cap comfortably under 
his head. 

“It’s too bad,” continued Herb, after a time; 
“just when we had our plans all laid for a good, 
respectable kind of day, to have them get up this 
pienic. If there is a day in the year a fellow 
wants to be independent, it is Fourth of July.” 

“Yes, and we had worked and saved to have 
fireworks enough for once, and now it will be of no 
use,” added Ned Harward. 

“Well, I don’t see any use of kicking. The 
folks have decided to have the picnic, and we've 
got to go with them. We cannot have fireworks, 
and make all the noise we want to make, but we 
can have a good time if we will make up our minds 
to it,” said Calvin. 

* Good time !”’ said Ned, with scorn. while Herb 
growled out his sympathy. “Good time! Poked 
down in an old woods all day, lying round doing 
nothing.” 

“Oh! come now!” said Calvin, * [ve seen you 
two fellows so excited over the prospect of a day in 
those very woods, with the chance of a day's boat- 
ing, swimming, and fishing, that you could talk of 
nothing else. You might just as well look at the 
good side. I would much rather carry out our first 
plan of a regular Fourth of July day, firecrackers 
and all the rest; but if the folks have decided to 
pienie it for the day, why IL say let us do it, and get 
the best fun out of it.” As Calvin said this he got 
up, put on his cap, and said, * Come, let us do some- 
ing. You two fellows have sulked long enough.” 

Neither of the boys looked at him. Herb 
whittled a stick he had picked up, while Ned 
whipped the grasses and weeds within reach. 
“Comeon! What's the use of sitting here ? it will 
not alter things.” 

The boys got up reluctantly, and followed Calvin 
up the hill. His cheerful manner and cheery 
whistle soon restored good humor, and no one, to see 
the three boys picking cherries in Mr. Hoyt’s yard 
that afternoon, would have dreamed that the morn- 
ing had been without the least prospect of pleasure 
in life to two of them. As the sun went down the 
two Harward boys started for home, with two 
baskets of cherries, a present to their mother, who 
was a warm friend of Mrs. Hoyt’s. The boys forgot 
their disappointment while enjoying the excitement 
of cherry picking and eating, but when on the road 
home their grievances grew more intense and 
harder to be born. 

“ The idea of a fellow having to do as others tell 
him on the Fourth of July! If there is any day in 
the year when a fellow ought to have his own way, 
it is the Fourth,” and Herb looked at Ned for a 
confirmation of his sentiments. 

* T should think so! Every holiday in the year is 
a girl’s holiday but this.” And here Ned kicked a 
stone in the road so savagely that he limped for a 
quarter of a mile. His physical discomfort turned 
his thoughts from the disappointment, and Herb did 
not have a very responsive companion the rest of 
the way. Herb and Ned Harward were the sons of 
very indulgent but sensible parents. With the 
desire to give their children a pleasant holiday on 
the Fourth, they had invited Mr. and Mrs. Hoyt to 
join them for a day, with their entire family, for 
a picnic at Old Indian, a point of land that 
extended into the Sound; there was a beach at the 
end of the point, which was wooded to the water, 
and made a perfect place for a picnic. There were 
places for swings and hammocks, and the owner 
had offered Mr. Harward a couple of boats for the 
day. So, in making his plans and arrangements, 
Mr. Harward felt he was able to give his family 
and friends unusual opportunities for a day’s enjoy- 
ment. The owner stipulated that no fireworks of 
any kind should be taken into the woods, and that 
the fire necessary to roast clams and make coffee 
should be made on the beach. Mr. Harward agreed, 
knowing how dry the woods were, and the danger 
from the smallest spark. 

When he announced his arrangements at the 
supper-table the night before our story opens, he 
was hurt and disappointed at the way Herb and 
Ned received the news. The three little girls 
danced with delight, but the boys gave every evi- 
dence of annoyance and displeasure. 

“T don’t call that a Fourth of July,” said Herb, 
with disagreeable emphasis, at last. 

His father looked at him with surprise. “ Why, 
Herb, what would you rather do?” he asked, a 
shade of disappointment passing over his face. 

“Why, stay at home, and have some fun,” 
responded Herb, looking just a trifle ashamed. 

Just what would you call fun 
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“Why, having firecrackers and pin-wheels and 
rockets,” answered Herb, ashe looked at Ned for help. 

“Well, you can have an hour or two of that in 
the evening after we return,” said Mr. Harward, 
looking anxiously for a response ; but none came. 
The boys scarcely ate their supper, but sat and 
frowned at the tablecloth, causing a feeling of gen- 
eral depression that affected the entire family, who 
were glad to escape from the table. 

The boys went down to the front gate, and held 
an indignation meeting, while Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
ward held a consultation. 

The morning found no better condition of affairs 
on the boys’ part. They felt aggrieved and 
wronged, and madeé no attempt at adapting them- 
selves to the plans that they knew were unalterable. 
The second day passed with continual evidences of 
ill-humor on the part of the boys, who spent all the 
time they could away from the house. The second 
evening, as they sat on the piazza away from the 
family, their father came to them, and said : 

“ Boys, I wish you would be perfectly frank, and 
tell me just how you feel about the picnic. I am not 
willing to give up the picnic, but perhaps we can 
agree on some plan that will be satisfactory to each 
of us. Tell me what you want to do.” 

There was silence for a few minutes, and then 
Herb said : 

“ Why, father, we want a regular Fourth : fire- 
crackers all day long; we want to do just what we 
feel like doing.” 

“That is, you would like to declare your inde- 
pendence for one day. Is that it 7” 

“Yes, sir,” said both boys. “ We wanted to 
spend the day in our own way. Of course, sir, not 
to do anything of which you would disapprove,” 
added Ned. 

“Certainly, I take that for granted, boys. 
Well,” Mr. Harward went on, “ I’ve been thinking 
the matter over, and I’ve decided that you can go 
with us or not just as you decide in the morning. I 
would advise you not to buy your fireworks until 
morning, for you may feel like joining us at the 
last moment. I will trust you entirely, leave you 
without directions or cautions. You know my 
wishes as to your pleasures.” When Mr. Harward 
finished he left them and joined the little girls and 
their mother. 

Somehow the boys did not feel as happy as they 
had expected to feel if they only had their liberty. 
Now it was given them, they felt as if in a way it 
separated them from their family. When the morn- 
ing of the Fourth came, everybody was too busy to 
pay any attention to them, and as the interest of 
all about the house was turned to packing baskets, 
and getting wraps, cushions, and hammocks ready 
for the day in the woods, the two boys felt suddenly 
thrown out of their home. 

“ Boys,” their mother said, “ you will find every- 
thing you want to eat in the pantry. I would 
advise that you pack a basket and relieve yourselves 
of any care of the house. But suit yourselves, 
dears. I believe this is your wish and she looked 
at them with just a touch of sadness in her eyes. 

Calvin Hoyt came up to try once more to 
change the boys’ decision, but they were so indig- 
nant at what they termed his “ desertion”’ that they 
hardly noticed him. ‘The wagon was ready at last, 
and the party, full of fun, ready to start. Mr. 
Harward looked inquiringly at the boys, and then 
jumped in, gathered up the reins, and in a moment 
Ned and Herb stood alone at the gate. How dif- 
ferently they felt from what they expected to feel! 
They made an effort to get up a little excitement 
by throwing their caps in the air and shouting, but 
there was no one to help them, and their voices 
came back with a lonesome echo. How strange 
and deserted the house looked ! 

“Well, come on,” said Herb. “If we are going 
to the village, let us go.” They went to the barn 
and harnessed the old white horse, and started for 
the village. Why, where was everybody? The 
road was deserted. When they came nearer the 
village there was the sound of firecrackers, and the 
boys began to feel as if there was to be some fun. 
They had been very quiet on the drive, but now 
they urged the horse to a trot, and soon were in the 
main street of the village. Here they began to feel 
as though it really were a holiday. Just as they 
were drawing up in front of the drug-store, 
before a crowd of men and boys, a mischievous boy 
threw a large cracker under the horse, and in a 
second he was tearing down the street at a rate of 
speed that his owner would have considered impos- 
sible. ‘The boys were thrown into the bottom of 
the wagon, but finally scrambled to the seat, and 
managed to gather up the lines, just as a man 


stopped the panting horse. An hour elapsed before 
the horse was fit to drive and the broken harness 
mended. When they reached town again they 
concluded it was safer to drive through one of 
the back streets, and for Ned to go to the 
store and buy what they wanted, and Herb to 
meet him with the horse at the bridge just 
outside of the village. Herb sat under the trees, 
and it seemed to him that liberty itself did not 
bring the absolute pleasure he and Ned anticipated ; 
there were other things more desirable than one’s 
own way. How hot it was! How long Ned was! 
He looked at his watch, and found it was nearly 
twelve o'clock. Well, this was a holiday with a 
vengeance! Just then he heard Ned’s call, and Ned 
appeared, loaded down with bundles and _ sticks. 
Now the fun would begin in earnest! Ned untied 
the horse, and the boys started at a brisk trot for 
home. They had a gay time planning for the after- 
noon, which would have needed at least twelve 
hours of time to have carried out their plans. 
When the house was reached, the silence, the closed 
blinds, the air of desertion, dampened their ardor 
somewhat, but they made believe to each other they 
felt very jolly. How quiet the house was when 
they unlocked the door to get their dinner! This 
they ate standing up in the pantry, and got out of 
the house as fast as they could. 

With their precious load of fireworks, they went 
out into the road and began to have “a real Fourth,” 
as Herb expressed it. But something was missing. 
The firecrackers made just as much noise, and 
they had more of them than they had ever had 
before, but, do what they would, the silent house 
was a doleful reminder of their liberty. They tired 
of firecrackers after a time, and thought they would 
like to try the effect of a rocket in daytime. The 
first one made a fizzle and dropped back at their 
feet. The second one went up beautifully, but the 
sun was so bright that it did not show its colors. 
The boys used about half their stock of rockets, and 
then concluded to test the pin-wheels. As usual, 
these refused to wheel—just sputtered, or went out 
when half burned, and hung on to the pins, charred 
pieces of paper. 

It was only three o’clock, and it seemed to the 
boys ages since morning. Ned looked at the sun to 
see if his watch could be right. As he turned 
toward the house a line of smoke in the orchard 
caught his eyes; it reached the fence just back of 
the house. He sprang over the fence, and—yes, 
there the first little blaze had caught the lowest 
board. He trampled the grass, but he could not 
beat it out. He sereamed for Herb, who ran to 
him with the whole stock of fireworks in his arms. 
When he saw the fire, he was so startled that he 
threw them on the ground. In a second they were 
ablaze, the sparks and burning paper flying in every 
direction. “A pail, Herb! A pail!” shrieked 
Ned. And Herb dashed toward the house. Ned 
let the bucket down into the well in the garden, 
and when Herb returned poured the water into the 
pail, in his excitement spilling more than half. Oh! 
how hopeless it seemed! ‘The fence blazing, and 
every moment the blaze creeping nearer and nearer 
to the house. The boys fought bravely; but one 
pail was such a feeble instrument! Suddenly Herb 
thought of the ax, and in a minute was cutting and 
knocking down the fence between the house and 
the fire. Ned poured the water on the ground, so 
that the grass could not carry the blaze, and then 
both boys bent all their energies to putting out the 
fire. It was a hard fight, and they were almost 
on the point of giving up a number of times. But 
the thought of their mother gave them strength ; 
and at last they sat looking at the line of blackened, 
smoking embers where the pretty, white garden 
fence had stood. They then became conscious of 
intense pain in their feet and hands, and found 
that both were badly burned. ‘They limped into 
the house, and bound each other’s feet and hands 
in old clothes dipped in oil. The sun was down 
behind the trees when gay children’s voices sounded 
down the road, singing, “‘Home again!” The boys 
caught the sound of their mother’s sweet voice, and 
the possibility of what she might have found be- 
cause of their carelessness brought tears in their 
eyes. As the horses came in sight, they tried to 
stand up, but could not, and sank down on the step. 

Not one word of reproach, not one word that 
would remind them of their mistake! Only love, 
tenderness, and constant care ! 

“T tell you, Cal, there is not much fun in having 
liberty if it means just doing what you want to do, 
and no one to care what you do. I felt like an 
orphan,” said Herb, a big lump rising in his throat. 
And Ned nodded his assent to the same feeling. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE ETERNAL PRESENCE.’ 
By ABBOTT. 


HE doctrine that God’s presence goes ever with 

his people is the central doctrine of revelation. It 
is for communication of this that revelation has been 
given. Itis for the enforcement of this that there 
is given line upon line and precept upon precept. 
This is the central truth around which all other 
truths converge, around which all other truths cir- 
culate. Even that truth which sometimes is 
accounted the central one—God is love—would 
have little value for us if it were not accompanied 
with this other declaration that the presence of that 
divine love is ever with God’s people. It was to 
make clear this truth that all the various events 
recorded in the Old Testament and in the New, 
accounted as miracles, were wrought. They are 
witnesses to a Divine Presence ; not to a truth, as is 
sometimes said, but to a living Person, and to the 
presence of that living Person in the world. 

That it might be clear to Israel that the Divine 
Presence was with his people, the waters of the Red 
Sea opened, and his people marched through as upon 
dry ground. For this the heavenly bread fell, and 
they were fed; for this the spring gushed from the 
riven rock ; for this the pillar of cloud by day and 
the pillar of fire by night led Israel; for this 
were the thunderings and the lightnings and the 
dark clouds that rested on the majestic mountain at 
the foot of which the people were encamped ; for 
this, too, the stories of the later revelation; for this 
the resurrection of the maiden from her couch of 
death and Lazarus from his tomb; for this the 
feeding of the five thousand ; for this the resurrec- 
tion of Christ himself and the descent of the Holy 
Spirit at Pentecost. All these voices uttered only 
this word—*“ Evermore my presence shall go with 
thee.” All these were fingers that pointed ever- 
more to the Divine Presence that accompanies for- 
ever the children of God. 

This is the truth which above all other truths 
infidelity seeks to deprive us of. There is no 
so-called miracle recorded in the Bible which it is 
not willing should stand, if there can only be some 
explanation offered of it which will make it cease 
to be a witness of that Divine Presence. Not to 
the story of the passage of the Red Sea, not to the 
story of the pillar of cloud and pillar of fire, not to 
the story of the water flowing from the riven rock, 
not to the story of the manna descending from the 
clouds, does rationalism object, but to what it calls 
supernaturalism—that is, to the doctrine that there 
is something above nature, transcending nature, 
which went with the people of old time and still 
goes with God’s people. So this spirit of rational- 
ism declares that the passage through the Red Sea 
was but wading through an ancient morass; that 
the pillar of cloud and pillar of fire was but a 
cloud by day, and at nightfall made luminous by 
the setting sun; that the spring that flowed from 
the riven rock was a spring discovered by the witch- 
hazel; that Jonah was in no belly of a whale, but 
went into a hotel bearing the name of whale, and 
spent three days there ; that Christ turned no water 
into wine, but magnetized it, and people drank it 
and took it to be an ancient champagne ; that he 
fed no five thousand, but so filled them with the 
spirit of benevolence that when he distributed the 
five loaves and-two small fishes, they gave, too, of 
their store, and so all were fed; that he raised no 
maiden from the dead—she was but sleeping, and 
he wakened her from her trance ; that he was not 
raised from the dead himself, but only fainted, and 
was recovered afterward ; and so on tothe end; the 
essential characteristeric of all these explanations 
being ever the same—not to take away this story or 
that story, but to take away the fundamental doc- 
trine underlying them all, that God is in nature and 
in human life ; that there is over nature something 
supernatural, that there is over human nature some 
one supernatural, and that this divine, infinite, 
eternal Presence that worked hitherto, that works 
now, that will work on until the end of time—this 
Presence is evermore active with God's people. 
You may take away every miracle recorded and 
leave this one transcendent truth in the hearts of 
men, and all the miracles taken out shall not take 
the power and glory from the Bible. You may 
leave every miracle in the Bible and take this one 


1 [International Sunday-School Lesson for July 15, 1888.— 
Exod. xxxii., 12-23. 
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vital truth from it, and all the miracles left will 
carry with them no power. 

The church has only half believed this truth. I 
exaggerate itsfaith. It believes that God’s presence 
was with Abraham, with Moses, with David, with 
Jesus, with Paul—and then it stops. The God 
that once spoke has suddenly grown dumb. The 
God that once was full of vital energy flowing all 
through nature has suddenly lost his power, or men 
have lost their ears to hear, or their hearts to feel, 
or their hands to obey and follow. They will 
believe that God’s presence is with a particular 
church, a particular sect, in a particular epoch, at 
a particular time, witnessed by a particular event ; 
but not that it goes evermore with his children. 
The old Hebrew Psalmist said, “The trees sing 
together at the presence of God.” Did the trees 
ever sing a more beautiful song than they sing this 
bright summer morning? If to-day they are sing- 
ing at the presence of God, shall not our hearts 
also sing at his presence? shall we doubt that he 
whose sunshine still makes life where before was 
death, and spring where before was winter—shall 
we doubt that his sun still shines and his love 
still radiates and his presence still goes with his 

le? 

This is the very heart and center of Christian faith. 
Take it out, and you have taken the blood out of 
the arteries and left a corpse ; you have taken the 
rising sap out of the tree and left a dead and leaf- 
less skeleton. ‘This is the joy of God’s people in 
the future. “In thy presence is fullness of joy 
forevermore.” This is the power of divine redemp- 
tion ; the times of refreshing come from the pres- 
ence of the Lord. This is the secret souree of our 
earthly rejoicing: “ We come before his presence 
with exceeding joy.” This is our refuge in time of 
trouble: “Thou shalt hide them in the secret of 
thy presence.” To lose this sense of divine pres- 
ence is to take the first step in a weary wandering 
from which there is no escape except by retracing 
the road. Adam and Eve went out from the pres- 
ence of the Lord when they had sinned. To be 
exiled from this presence is to go out into the black- 
ness and darkness of a night to which there is no 
rising sun. To be banished forever with everlast- 
ing destruction from the presence of God is the last 
and most terrible word that can be uttered for any 
human soul. 

Now, in our lesson this promise of God is given 
to one who is weary in his work and appalled by a 
sense of the magnitude of it. Moses had been 
called to lead an ignorant and just emancipated 
people out of bondage, and to organize them into a 
peculiar nation, and to lay in them the foundations 
of a future civilization. He had remonstrated ; had 
objected to undertaking any such task ; had declared 
himself utterly incompetent for it; had asked for 
assistance ; and God had given him—Aaron; and 
with Aaron as his comrade he had started into the 
wilderness. The difficulties that lay in the way 
were as nothing compared with the difficulties which 
presented themselves at every step of the way from 
a rebellious and recalcitrant people. There were 
from the very outset of the march two parties—one 
loyal to God and Moses, and the other disloyal, who 
at every new disadvantage demanded to be led 
back into Egypt. They were always grumbling, 
always fault-finding, always resisting the march, 
always standing in the way of the future progress 
of the nation. At last the people had come to the 
foot of Mount Sinai, and Moses had gone up into 
the mountain, and for nearly six weeks disappeared 
from them, and left the host in charge of his brother 
Aaron. The rebellious element grew stronger in 
his absence ; took courage ; demanded the restora- 
tion of the old pagan worship and the old pagan 
immoralities that grew out of the pagan worship. 
Aaron weakly yielded. And when Moses came 
down to the foot of the mountain, he found the 
whole camp turned into a great pagan baechanalian 
orgy, so wild that even his appearance did nothing 
to stop it; nor was it halted until he called on those 
that were on the Lord’s side to take his part against 
this outbreak of rebellion against divine authority, 
and they had girded on their swords and three 
thousand had been slain. 

Moses was appalled. The sense of the work 
laid upon him came upon him with crushing effect, 
and he went to God with that prayer and received 
that answer which is our text, constitutes our 
lesson for to-day. Moses said, Where is the help 
you promised me? What sort of assistance is this 
Aaron youhave given me?’ Where is the assistance 


that I was to have in this work which is too mighty 
And God answered, “ My presence shall 
I do not 


for 
go with thee, and I will give thee rest.” 


think that Moses ever after that looked to Aaron 
for his helper. 

With this opening up of the subject I wish very 
briefly to make application of it to those who are 
engaged in Christian work. And first I make the 
individual and personal application of it. It is true 
now, as it was then, that God’s presence goes with 
his people. There are no miracles. No! No 
water flowing from the riven rock; no manna fall- 
ing from heaven; no Red Sea opening for us to 
pass through. If all the witness of the past, and 
all the testimony of the present, do not suffice to 
make us believe that there is a Divine Presence that 
guides and strengthens and comforts and helps 
God's people, it would be in vain that oceans should 
part their waves, in vain that rocks should fling 
open their bolted doors. To-day we trust in a 
different witness and a different evidence. But no 
less does God’s presence go with every one who has 
taken on him or on whom has been laid the work 
before which he halts and hesitates, and under 
which he feels appalled. 

What preacher is there that, standing and look- 
ing out on a sea of faces, knowing not the experi- 
ence in a single soul, and knowing not how his 
words shall be translated and interpreted, knowing 
not how he may be misunderstood by those that 
listen—what preacher is there standing thus who 
does not sometimes feel that burden that fell upon 
Paul when he cried out, “ The Gospel I preach 1s a 
savor of death unto death as well as of life unto 
life ; and who is sufficient for these things 7” What 
Christian statesman, having any higher ideas of 
statesmanship than merely to build up this party or 
tear down that, to give offices as rewards to others 
or get one for himself—what statesman is there 
having any sense of national life and its history and 
progress, and really desiring to lead his own people 
along God’s beaten highway to a larger and a 
nobler future, that does not sometimes ery, as Paul 
and Washington and Lincoln did, for a greater and 
a diviner guidance than any he ean find in himself 
or in the counselors about him? What Sunday- 
school teacher looking into the eager faces of her 
children, or looking into what is harder yet to look 
at, the uneager and indifferent faces of her children, 
who does not say, “ I know not how I can bear this 
burden and do this work’? What mother is there 
into whose lap God has laid the young life who 
does not sometimes feel the babe grow heavier and 
yet heavier in her arms, until at last she says, “I 
cannot take this burden or fill this place” ? I think 
it were easier to stand on the great prairie with no 
knowledge of soils, no knowledge of seeds, no 
knowledge of tools, and undertake to make a garden 
out of the fresh soil; easier to stand in the midst of 
the great Atlantic Ocean on shipboard, with no 
knowledge of stars, none of the pole, none of the 
compass, and say, “ I will find my way to haven 
and to harbor,” than to take one little infant soul, 
not knowing what is in it—than this infant soul, 
and say, “ I will make of it a garden of purity and 
truth ;” to stand in the midst of the storm and take 
one little bark, not knowing what route lies before 
it on the trackless sea, and say, “On this great 
ocean I will steer this soul to the haven and har- 
bor of a perfect rest.” Then there comes to the 
mother, teacher, preacher, statesman, the words 
of our text, “ My Presence shall go with thee, and 
I will give thee rest.- This is the work I have 
given thee to do, and, taking it from my hands, 
thou shalt find thyself in my hands able to do my 
work.” 

The flute lies on the music stand, and the music 
before it; and the flute says, “ What! can I inter- 
pret this masterpiece? Can I speak what this 
musician has written? Can I entrance this audi- 
ence’ Can I fill them with the throbbing life that 
was in him who wrote those notes?” And the 
artist says, “ Little flute, you are but a little bit of 
wood; you cannot do much; but let me breathe 
upon you, and you can do everything; let my 
fingers play upon you, and you can do everything.” 
And if I will but take myself and put myself in 
His hands, and say to him, “ Breathe thou on me, 
play thou on me,” he will. For I can do all things 
through Him that strengtheneth me. The flute is 
nothing, but the great artist is everything. and out 
of the simplest mechanism he can draw the sweet- 
est music, the most blessed melody. 

There is in this promise, too, a lesson for Christ's 
church. Fifteen hundred years passed by after this 
promise was made to Moses, and twelve—rather, 
eleven—peasant men (for one of them had already 
turned traitor and apostate) stood looking out on 
life and wondering what they could do for better- 
ing the world. It needed betterment. It was the 


prey of drunkenness, licentiousness, slavery, despot- 
ism, of every evil that has oppressed mankind. It 
was under the harrow of a universal corruption ; 
and on these eleven fishermen, none of them with 
power, none of them with great oratory, none of 
them with marvelous education, to whom, indeed, 
one was to be added—Paul—but one of whom his 
enemies said his bodily presence was weak and his 
speech feeble—on these twelve men was laid the 
task of revolutionizing civilization. But to them 
Christ made a promise which was but a new inter- 
pretation of the promise of our lesson, “ Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
“My presence shall go with you, and I will give 
you rest.” A little handful of black sand—what is 
it good for and what can it do’ Drill the hole in 
the rock, pour the black sand down into it, touch it 
with fire, and it will break the heart of the mount- 
ain. These twelve grains of common sand—what 
were they?’ Nothing. But when time and patience 
had drilled the hole in the hard rock of old pagan- 
ism, and when the touch of fire from on high had 
touched the sand, there was foree enough in those 
twelve men to break in sunder the rock of pagan- 
ism and lay it in ruins, that out of its ruins a new 
civilization might be built up. 

The promise that was given to the twelve, the 
promise given to Moses—this promise is given to 
us. God gives us this word: “ My presence shall 
go with thee, and in me thou shalt find rest; not 
rest from the toil of life, not rest from its wrestling, 
its conflict, its battle, but rest in the toil, rest in 
the conflict, rest in the battle, because the work is 
God’s, and the power is God’s, and the wisdom is 
God's. 

May God grant to us all—mothers in the house- 
hold, teachers in the Sunday-school, individuals in 
the daily problem of their daily life, and to the 
church in its organie capacity, looking forward to 
the work that lies before it—may God grant to us 
all to trust in no traditions in the past, to trust in 
no mere history, sacred or profane, to trust in no 
work that God has done as though he had stopped 
doing, to trust in no Moses and in no Aaron, but to 
trust in this great promise that shall stand as long 
as God is God and we are his children: “ My pres- 
ence shall go with thee, and in me thou shalt find 
rest.” 


——- 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


HE covenant was broken, and, as a punishment, 
three thousand of the children of Israel were 
slain, and the people realized that because of their 
sin God had withdrawn his presence from the camp. 
There was repentance and deep sorrow, for they 
were doubly bereaved. Moses, loving the people, 
besought the Lord in the mountain that had 
resounded with the thunder and lightning of God's 
presence. What nobility, what self-sacrifice, was 
shown by Moses in this prayer: 

“Oh, this people have sinned a great sin, and 
have made them gods of gold. Yet now, if thou 
wilt blot their sin—; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, 
out of thy book which thou hast written.” 

The sin had been the sin of the people when 
Moses was absent receiving instructions from God 
for their guidance; but Moses is willing to be 
forgotten of God if only the people may be received 
again into God's favor, and led visibly by him. A 
man who is willing to give up all that he holds 
dear for the sake of others is worthy to be the 
chosen of God, the leader of men. If Washington 
had not loved the cause in which he was leader 
enough to endure the hardships at Valley Forge, 
he could not have led the soldiers to vietory. A 
man who is not willing to lay down his life, all that 
he holds dear, for the cause he serves, is not fit to 
be a leader in the cause. 

God was just. The people, having grossly 
sinned, must be punished. God had commanded 
obedience, and warned the people of the conse- 
quence of disobedience ; they must learn the power 
of God and his truth. He had promised Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob that their descendants should 
possess a favored land; this promise must be kept, 
and would be, but it would be kept in truth. The 
chosen people refused to trust God fully; they were 
a ‘“stiff-necked ”’ people, and must be brought into 
subjection to God’s will, recognize his power, fear his 
punishment. God would not cast them off; he was | 
true to his promise, ** showing mercy unto the third 
and fourth generation of them that feared him.” 
God would not go with them into this land. The 
people mourned ; they put off their ornaments, for 
they had proved a temptation to them. The Tab- 
ernacle, the visible evidence of God’s presence, was 
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taken from the camp and put without it. And 
when Moses entered it, the pillar of cloud descended 
and stood before the door, while the people stood 
before their tents and bowed in adoration before 
the Lord Jehovah who had brought them out of 
the land of bondage and led them thus far to- 
ward the promised land. Inside the tabernacle 
* The Lord spake unto Moses face to face, as a man 
speaketh unto his friend.”” When a man has stood 
the test Moses stood, standing alone before a wicked 
and idolatrous people, crying, “ Who is on the 
Lord’s side? Let him come unto me,” he has 
proved himself a friend: a friend of God, and of the 
people, for he strove to win them from their sin— 
the highest proof of friendship. 

And what is the reward’ ‘“ My presence shall 
go with thee, and I will give thee rest.” Was the 
promise given only to Moses’ “Take my yoke 
upon you and I will give you rest,” said God’s Son. 
What is this rest ¢ 

When you get on board a steamboat to take 
passage for a given port, whether that port be far 
or near from the place you embarked, you go on 
hoard believing that the boat is seaworthy, strong 
and well built, and that the captain knows how to 
manage the steamer and bring her into port safely, 
unless something he could not control interferes ; if 
you did not have this faith, you would not take 
the risk of going on board, a passenger. You 
commit yourself to the captain, not question- 
ing him as to his ability. You go to bed at night 
feeling secure. Commit your ways unto the Lord, 
and he will sustain thee. Accept God and _ his 
ability and willingness to guide and care for you as 
you would the boat’s captain. Rest in his power, 
knowing he controls all things, and that the very 
hairs of your head are numbered ; that not a spar- 
row can fall without the Father's knowledge, and 
are ye not worth many sparrows’ “TI call ye not 
servants, but friends,” says Christ to those who were 
chosen to lead the people in the new way, out of the 
bondage of law into the liberty of God’s love. God 
said to Moses, “ My presence shall go with thee.” 
Christ said to his followers, “1 will not leave you 
comfortless.” It was an unchangeable God who 
spoke—* the same yesterday, to~lay, and forever.” 

And now Moses was to receive a proof of God's 
confidence in him, a revelation of God's -glory, as 
Christ gave to Peter, James, and John. This 
revelation was to give strength for the coming trial. 
Having received this revelation, they were the 
anointed of the Lord’s. No human eye could 
behold the glory of God. Paul understood this, for 
he was stricken blind when the light of God’s glory 
shone about him, and realized that no human power 
could endure the sight of the divine. Paul knew 
there were bodies terrestial and celestial, and that 
things of the earth could not comprehend the full 
glory of heaven. 

But God caused Moses: to behold his goodness, 
and the revelation was of God’s mercifulness and 
graciousness, his long-suffering, and the abundance 
of his goodness and truth; the same _ revelation 
that. comes to every follower of God whose faithful- 
ness brings him near to God. It came to the dis- 
ciples on the day of Pentecost; to Paul on the 
roal to Damascus; to John on Patmos ; to every 
one who seeks to grow into Christ’s likeness ; and 
because of this revelation comes rest, trust. You 
do not doubt your father’s love, your mother’s love. 
Can you doubt Him who gives these blessings ¢ who 
shows Himself in them ¢ 


By tue Rev. Lewis LAMPMAN. 


‘* And he was transfigured before them, and his face shone 
as the sun, and his raiment was white as the light.’’— Matt. 
xvii., 2. 

HAT is there in this story for us’ Is it of 
any practical import, beyond furnishing fur- 
ther evidence as to the Christ’ Shall we dismiss 
it as supernatural—beyond and outside of human 
experience—or stop and inquire whether it may not 
touch our'lives? Do you know that I think we are 
rather fond of discussing matters in this way’ 1 
have an impression that we have not yet begun to 
exhaust the possibilities of our experience. ‘There 
are things to be seen that human eyes have not yet 
seen, and a correspondence to be opened with a 
world to which we are not yet awake. John’s vis- 
ions and dreams may yet become realities to us. 
I invite your attention to the transfiguration of 
Christ. What was it? Is it beyond human expe- 
rience 7 


I. There are just two cases of such marvelous 
appearance on record, and the phenomenaare nearly 
the same—that of Moses and that of Jesus. Their 
faces shone with a heavenly light. And _ both 
oceurred on communion with God. 

What produced this singular appearance’ In 
the case of Moses there is no indication of an 
external light. In the case of Christ there may 
have been, for Matthew speaks of a luminous cloud, 
and it is said that his garments shone as well as his 
face. But the main source of illumination seems to 
have been within.” It was the glory of Christ’s 
spirit breaking through his body. 

“ Once only, on the crest 

Of snowy Hermon as he knelt in prayer, 

His chosen witnesses beheld his form 

Apparel’d in its own celestial light, 

More dazzling than the snows on which it shone.” 

He had gone out from the world, held close com- 
munion with his Father, rekindled his spiritual 
power, and it broke out and adorned everything 
belonging to him. It was a glimpse of glory given 
to the disciples ; a revelation of the marvelous life 
that was hidden under a human farm, but which 
would one day break from its prison-house and 
stand forth free and in all its glory. 

II. Now, can a human being be dominated by 
his soul or spirit so as to be transfigured / 

(2) Why not? Who has any measure of spir- 
itual force ’ We know this much, that at times the 
soul does break through the body and makes reve- 
lation of itself. Anger shows. It is not necessary 
to listen for words. We can see it in the rigid lines 
of the body, in the surging of the blood, in the 
gleam of the eye. There is scarcely a man that 
can suppress it in its ordinary movement, and when 
the soul is in a rage it cannot be hidden. The 
veil of the body becomes transparent and the soul 
is revealed. 

Joy shows, just as anger shows. And what is 
more, one manifests itself in light and the other in 
shadow. Is there nothing but poetry in the words 
“gloomy” and “ heavy” and “ dark,” that are used 
to express the appearance of an angry man? Is 
there no meaning in the terms “lit up,” “ illumi- 
nated,” used to describe a happy face? You and I 
are aware that they express but literal truth. It is 
the spirit prevailing over the body and adjusting it 
to its moods. 

It is true also of guilt and innocence. It is on 
this fact, that the soul reveals itself, that is based 
that proper custom of causing a man on trial to face 
the jury. His soul is to be put in evidence, and the 
verdict is to be affected by this silent testimony. 

It is hardly worth your time to stop over this pri- 
mary proposition. The condition of a man’s soul, 
when that condition is at all pronounced, will show 
itself in spite of all a man can do to hide it. The 
man of feeble will betrays himself. There is irres- 
olution in his face and in his movemeut. The man 
without affection betrays it. A brute can discern 
it, and a child will] proclaim it. And as for guilt, 
are you aware that there is scarcely a single pleasant 
face to be found in our penitentiaries and prisons ? 
And never where an evil course has been pursued 
for any length of time. Why isit? Some of these 
boys were fair when they were young; some of 
these girls were sweet to look at years ago. What 
has wrought the change? What has wrought it? 
I can tell you. The soul has become deformed, 
and forced the body to fit its shape. The constrain- 
ing power of a man’s life is not the physical but 
the spiritual. Lust gleams through the eye. Men- 
tal disorder compels the body to proclaim it. And 
moral disorder hath a thousand several tongues. 
Why, there are not half as many hidden sins as 
people suppose. There were no witnesses? That 
is true. No one has betrayed them? No—yes; 
they have betrayed themselves. They carry a mark 
that men can read ; and, as their soul increases in 
evil, the marks are more pronounced. Not gross 
material marks, like those of the drunkard, whose 
blood is aflame, and hangs out its banners, but sub- 
tle signs, like a gleam of the eye. a curl of the lip, 
a line on the face, a change in the voice. 

There is no question, then, as to the power of the 
soul to reveal itself. You can’t prevent it. You 
may be the ablest hypocrite that ever lived, and it 
will come to the surface. That intangible, elusive 
thing that we call spirit is not estopped by substance. 
It can pass through closed doors, as Christ passed 
after his resurrection, and the barriers of flesh and 
blood are no barriers. The mood of your soul will 
be shown on your face. 

(4) The possibility of spiritual revelation being 
established, all depends now on the quantity and qual 
ity of the life within us. If we are mainly sensuous 


—i. e., if we are neither angelic nor devilish— 
there will be little exhibition of spiritual force. And 
to this class the most of us belong. We are neither 
very good nor very bad. We follow out our daily 
round, thinking a good deal of the clothes we are 
to wear and the food we are to eat, now and then 
breaking out in little deeds of goodness, to be fol- 
lowed by little lapses into evil. We feel no fierce 
constraint within us either to heroic self-denial, de- 
votion to Almighty God, or any irresistible desire to 
set the world aflame, and dance while it burns. 
There is neither the quantity nor the quality of 
spirit within us to break through our bodies so as to 
excite the attention of the world. 

(c) But this negative condition is capable of 
being changed. The power of good or of evil can 
be increased. Of evil, by association with evil. 
Now, let any life fling off its moral restraints. Let 
the lad who has left the pure atmosphere of his 
father’s house, and has gone to the great city to 
seek his fortune, gradually ally himself with evil 
men, feed the gross appetites of his body, and give 
free rein to the desires of his soul, and you will 
soon see that by food and exercise a devil has 
grown within him that he cannot hide. His fond 
old mother will discover it. The innocent girl to 
whom he pledged his faith before he went will note 
it, and the men on the streets will shake their heads 
as he passes by. The evil forces within him grow 
with marvelous rapidity, and as they grow they 
force the body to fit their form. 

(7) If it is true of evil, it is just as true of good. 
I met only the other day a man whom I once knew 
as a common drunkard. ‘The face then was brutal 
in the extreme. But to-lay it is a tender face. 
The eyes look out fearlessly and kindly on the 
world. ‘The voice is softened, and there are tender 
lines all through the face. He has lived in the 
closest communion with the Lord that redeemed 
him, and he is actually transfigured. The soul that 
shone out once was a beastly soul. The life that is 
manifest now has been kindled by the Spirit of God. 
It is the Christ life ; and every man can see it. 

Constant communion with God would kindle such 
a flame-in the soul that everybody could see its 
light. Hide it! You cannot hide it. Spirit has 
more power than matter. Why, there are men who 
do not need to let their light shine. They can’t 
prevent it. It shines of itself. I remember an 
elder in this church whose face had a constant halo 
about it. And I remember well when he died how 
men came crowding to this place to tell how they 


had caught an inspiration for heaven from this old 


man as he passed by. There was a gleam of 
another world on his face. He saw visions and 
dreamed dreams while yet in the body. No, that 
is not true—he saw realities. The power of his 
soul was intense through union with Christ, and the 
veil of his vision was drawn aside, and he saw some 
of the marvels of that world that is all about us, 
which is soon to be the domain of the soul. 

Before our father sinned, God walked with him 
in the Garden. ‘That communion never would have 
been broken had it not been for sin ; and now noth- 
ing prevents the old familiar and dear relation save 
evil. 

Let your soul be purified, let Christ dwell in 
you richly, and you may hear voices again and see 
heaven’s light streaming down upon you. When, in 
the persecution, those fair girls, Blandina and her 
sisters, who would not renounce their faith, were led 
out to be destroyed, they smiled as the lions sprang 
upon them, and sang until the flames choked them. 
What was it? How do you account for it? 
Account for it! Why, their souls were free, they 
saw heaven opening and their Lord descending. 
No lion or flame could touch them, and they just 
spread their wings for the eternal flight. It was 
the triumph of spirit over matter; the victory of 
the soul through union with Jesus Christ. 

And, further, not only can the life that is hid with 
and in God—the divine life begotten in us— 
illumine the face and form of its possessor, but also 
it can gild with its glory our very belongings and 
our work. The spirit of Jesus Christ ennobles every 
task, and makes sacred every work to which it calls. 
When I think of Florence Nightingale and Mar- 
garet Strachan in lazar-houses, I think of angels’ 
ministry. 

The old artists did well to paint the saints with 
a halo about them. There was light and glory in 
the very atmosphere that surrounded them. 

My brother: Slowly but surely you are being 
transformed under the subtle but powerful influence 
within you. The years are not half so potent in 
their work on your body as the experience of your 
soul. What is that experience doing for you? Is 
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it leading you slowly but surely to the top of the 
mountain, to hear the Father’s voice, and bathe in 
heaven’s light, or is it preparing for you the hope- 
less and bitter agony of the man who was awaiting 
the Lord’s return at the foot? Your soul is con- 
stituting your life—is your life—and will give it 
form and color now and fix its place forever when 
this body dies and earth is done. To be trans- 
figured, you must have the light within. To get 
it, you must be kindled at the very fountain of 
light. The face of Moses shone when he came 
from the presence of Jehovah, and the glory of the 
Lord that startled his disciples was the awakening 
of a life that had its seat in the very bosom of 
Almighty God. Communion and prayer are the 
oil to the flame. Fanned and fed by the Almighty, 
your soul shall grow in beauty until its fair light 
streams out upon the world. Your heart alight, 
your face aflame, you shall show to the world the 
glory of a light that is divine. It may be that you 
will have to climb the mountain and pass into the 
cloud as Moses did. It may be that you will have 
to draw aside from men, and in the night, when the 
world is resting, seek in pain and tears the longed- 
for power, but it will come. And when it comes, 
your pain and tears will seem but as a beggar’s price 
for such a treasure. 

There are just two corollaries, and then I am 
done. 

It follows, first, That there is no power that can 
prevent heaven from beginning now if we will. The 
soul is capable of shaking itself free, to a certain 
extent, and of entering into communion with God. 
All that part of heaven, then, that is internal (and 
that is the greater part)—peace and joy—may be 
begun below. We may miss the mountains and the 
soft-flowing rivers, but we can have Christ—have 
him in the closest and sweetest communion every 
day. We can talk with him, and walk with him, 
and live with him all of the hours. Is it not enough 
for a lover to have his love? What can the mount- 
tains of Beulah add? They may frame the picture, 
but the picture itself is Christ. And we may have 


Heaven, therefore, mainly inheres in the soul. It 
is not meat and drink. It is not a fair kingdom 
alone. It is union and life with Christ, and its re- 
wards are the buds and blossoms and fruitage of 
that union. They begin on earth, but, thank God, 
they never end, because that union never ends. 

And it follows, lastly, that if evil can dominate 
the body, hell can begin here. And the most of it, 
and the worst of it; for hell inheres in the soul. 


“ Divines and dying men may talk of hell, 
But in my heart her several torments dwell.” 


So far as we know, there is no power in material 
things to hurt a spirit, and our pictures of a gross 
material torture are only symbols. There is no 
body of sensation to survive. The spirit survives, 
and that is enough. If the soul is full of evil, what 
need is there of fire and torment? ‘The spirit is 
enough. The fairest world is dead when the heart 
is dead. Fire cannot touch a spiritual body, but 
sin can, and a natural body also. And so torment 
begins here. Think of poor Lady Macbeth walking 
in her sleep, and ceaselessly striving to wash out the 
stain of blood. Mind you, her body was asleep. 
Nothing was due to sensation. Her soul only was 
awake, and forced her body to do its will. And 
night after night the pitiful wail arose : 


“Here’s the smell of the blood still; all the per- 
fumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand.” 


And think of: Richard. What need had he of 
more? I tell you that hell is in the soul, as heaven 
is in the soul. 


“ My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain. 
Perjury, perjury in the high’st degree ; 
Murder, stern murder in the dir’st degree ; 
All several sins, all used in each degree, 
Throng to the bar, erying all, Guilty ! Guilty ! 
I shall despair! There is no creature loves me ; 
And if I die, no soul will pity me ; 
Nay, wherefore should they ? since that I myself 
Find in myself no pity to myself.” 


And what is there to end all this’ Death ends 
the walking of Lady Macbeth and stills the voice of 
Richard, but the torment was not in the body of 
either. It was in the soul; and the soul survives. 
What can end this pain’ Nothing can end it save 
the power of Almighty God. We can take arms 
against our natural life, but what dagger or shot 
will reach the soul’ Nay, in our effort we have 
but added to our pain. Life aided in our diversion. 


Conscience was blunted by its material environment, 
but conscience regains its power with loss of body 
and change of environment, and where it was weak 
before it now is free to exert its normal strength. 
And so man bears in his soul the instrument of his 
torture. 

Remorse inheres, then, by a natural law. God 
adds no penalty. We have built our own pains. 
They are in the soul, and no beauty of the mount- 
ains, no glory of the skies, no music of the 
heavens, no extent of kingdom, can gladden the 
heart where remorse inheres. Place him who has 
wronged his fellows, and shamefully abused his life, 
in the midst of the fairest kingdom, and of what 
avail’ Give Conscience power and all will be for- 
gotten, as Lady Macbeth forgot the glory of Scot- 
land’s hills, and Richard England’s bosky dells. 

Penalty inheres with sin in the soul. It begins 
here and completes its own work in the future. An 
innocent girl can sit to-day calmly beside a_ villain. 
She is all-unconscious of the evil so near her because 
that soul is hidden. But were it once revealed, she 
would start away in horror; there could be no fel- 
lowship. But in the eternal kingdom every soul is 
revealed. There every one is transfigured, changed 
into his real likeness—the form, the full expression 
of the thought. And the wicked man transfigured 
by his evil must walk a thing apart forever unless 
God Almighty cleanses him. 

Friends: We need no further revelations of 
heaven or hell. We know enough to-day to consti- 
tute them. The inner life will give its own color 
and form to every creature, and, when it is laid bare 
and stripped of all earthly accessories, will form its 
own association and atmosphere. It has begun here 
on earth. Men now are: slowly drawing apart, as 
souls are revealed. There are some who love the 
light and others the darkness, and the work will 
complete itself in the future. God need not consti- 
tute a place apart, for spiritual creatures will of 
themselves divide. The souls that are tainted will 
seek the darkness. The souls that shine will revel 


in the light. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[ Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a 
apy either through the columns of the } aper or by personal letter. 

e answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


In your editorial entitled ‘‘ Line Upon Line” you say: 
‘* There are limitations on the political rights of a majority 
ina free State. A majority of Jews, although they believe that 
the eating of pork is forbidden by express divine enactment, 
and therefore wicked, have no mght to forbid the Christian 
minority from eating it.’’ But suppose a majority of the in- 
habitants of a State believe that the sale of pork is a public 
evil, in that it causes disease, making physical and mental 
wrecks, increasing crime, and pauperizing a large number of 

ersons wherever sold. Would we not have the right to pro- 
1ibit its sale, on the ground that it is a public evil, and there- 
fore a public menace? Indeed, we now have laws in every 
State prohibiting the sale of tainted meats, based upon the 
principle that it would be injurious to the public health to 
permit such traffic. We have no laws, however, prohibiting 
the individual from eating his tainted pork. He may eat all 
he wishes, but must not sell to his neighbor. Again, you 
say, ** We have a right to close the saloon, because the sa!oon 
is a public menace.”’ Is not this a concession of the whole 
question of prohibition? What is a saloon? It is a place 
where intoxicating liquors are sold to be drank as a beverage. 
You say we have a right to say to the man thus engaged, 
You shall not do this. Why ? Bocas it results in making 
drunkards, increasing crime, and entailing untold suffering 
upon women and children. I submit, if we have the right to 
say to one man, ** You shall not se// intoxicating beverages,” 
we can say the same to all men. » dis G 


We wished to make clear the distinction between sin 
and crime. Crime violates the rights of others ; sin 
may or may not involve such a violation. It is the 
function of the State to prevent and punish crime, not to 
prevent and punish that sin or that evil which is not 
crime. ‘The open saloon is a violation of the rights of 
the community, as the open gambling hell is ; but we 
do not prohibit the manufacture and sale of cards or 
dice ; what we prohibit is the open gambling hell. Our 
correspondent may draw for himself a parallel. 


In your paper of January 1°, 1888, there is a sermon by 
the D. D., on™ The Incidental Advan- 
tages of Study of the Bible.”’ I would like very much to know 
what books a student of the Bible by such a method should 
avail himself of. 

(1) Its study historically. What would be the histories of 
nations having in any way connection with the Jewish race ? 
After the national histories, what would be the most compre- 
hensive history of the Church ? 

(2) Then for the political study of the Bible. 
help to be had outside the book itself ? 

(3) Biography. What are the best works for this branch ” 

(4) The study of its literature comes next. In this connec- 
tion I quote from the sermon under consideration, ** Until 
recently the Book of Job has not been well translated.”’ Is 
there a late translation ? ° 


(1) Send to G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, for an 
wdvertisement of their series entitled “ The Story of the 
Nations.” Also to T. Whittaker, Bible House, New York, 
for Jenning’s “ Manual of Church History,” two small 
volumes. (2, 3, 4.) Stanley’s “ History of the Jewish 


Is there any 


Church ” (3 vols., Seribners, New York) is the most 
helpful work, inclusively speaking, after the book itself. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York, are publishing a 
good series entitled “Men of the Bible.” Harper & 
Brothers, New York, have published valuable books, by 
Dr. W. M. Taylor, upon “ Joseph,” “ David,” “ Peter,” 
ete. The translation of “ Job” in the Revised Version 
is sufficiently good. Or you may obtain of any book- 
seller Professor R. W. Raymond’s excellent translation. 
The Religious Tract Society, London, publishes a series 
of small books, obtainable through any large house, 
entitled “ By-Paths of Bible Knowledge,” one of which, 
“Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments,” is be- 
fore us now, and is remarkably good. 


How are Gen. vi., 6, and 1 Sam. xv., 11 and 35, made to har- 
monize with the commonly received opinion or doctrine of 
God's omniscience ? S. 

The context of the passage last referred to guards us 
against a literal understanding of such language. (See 
1 Sam. xv., 29). We must take it as a strong expres- 
sion of the grieving of the divine love. The change of 
man’s conduct toward God involves a change of man’s 
experience from God, but no change in God (see Jas. 
i., 17), any more than a change of residence from Flor- 
ida to Leeland involves a change in the sun. 


I would like to ask if ** Ben-Hur,”’ by General Lew Wal- 
lace, is a good and suitable book for the Sabbath-school 
library. There has been a little discussion in regard to it, 
which has led me to ask the question. .R.D. 

We have no hesitation in approving it for such a pur- 
pose, 

What is the best pronunciation or answer for children to 
made in replying to ladies when using the words “ yes, 
ma’am’’ or** no, ma’am’’? Some teach the child to sa 
‘*miim”’ (very flat), some “‘miim’’ (broad). Some teac 
**yos’m "’ and ** no’m,”’ a sort of abbreviation. 2. Also, sup- 
posing the child does not hear or understand when first spoken 
to, what shall the child say to denote that a repetition is 
desired, if speaking to a lady? Is ‘* mim ?” sufficient or 
correct or considered elegant ? or must the child say, ‘“* What 
did you say, miim ?”’ H. B. 

If one of the contractions from “madam” is to be 
used, the broad sound is to be preferred. But many 
think the best plan is to teach a child to say, “ Yes, 
mother,” “ Yes, Aunt Susan,” “ What did you say, Mrs. 
Brown ?” avoiding the other form of address altogether, 
except in cases where the name is not known, or where 
formality is specially required, when “madam” may be 
used, 


Please tell us why a man should not marry his cousin. 


J. G. B. 


It is, of course, a question of consanguinity and hered- 
ity. Authorities differ as to the danger to be appre- 
hended from intermarriage of persons in this degree of 
blood-relationship. Legally, a man may marry his 
COUSIN. 


I should very much like to get a book which I read as a 
child, called ** Russell and Sydney.’’ As I remember it, the 
time of the story was the early part of the Revolution, with 
an account of cow the the tea into Boston Harbor. I am 
willing to pay any reasonable price for a copy of the book. I 
also very much wish to get the whole of a poem which my old 
Irish nurse used to repeat to me, beginning : 


** Oh, eradle me on thy knee, mamma, 
And sing me that holy strain 
That soothed me last when you fondly pressed 
My glowing cheek to your soft white | Este 
For I dreamed a dream when I slumbered last 
That I fain would dream again.”’ E.B 


I would like to inquire for the authors of the following 
verses, and also where they can be found: 


1. ** They are sleeping! Who are sleeping ? 

Thousands who have passed away 

From a night of woe and weeping 
To the regions of decay. 

Sweet they rest the green turf under - 
Sighing breeze nor music’s breath, 

Winter’s wind nor summer's thunder, 
Cannot break the sleep of death.” 


2. “ The twilight hours, like birds, flew by, 

As lightly and as free ; 

Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 
Ten thousand in the sea, 

For every wave, with dimpled face, 
That leaped into the air 

Had caught a star in its embrace, 
And held it trembling there.”’ 


4. Also, can any of your lady readers give me any informa- 
tion concerning a large wholesale manufactury of dress goods 
in Pottstown, Pennsylvania, connected with which is an 
extensive dressmaking establishment where tailor-made 
zowns (made to order) can be obtained at a reasonable price ? 

have been told that a very large -business of this kind is 
carried on at Pottstown, but have not been able to learn the 
name of the firm. M.D. 

In reply to Subseriber and Friend,’ asking for old num- 
bers of the ** Atlantic and Galaxy containing critiques 
on Edwin Booth’s acting, 1 would state that I have one num- 
ber of the ** Atlantic’ and one of the ‘* Galaxy” in fair con- 
dition, which contain critiques on Edwin Booth, and I will 
forward for the price named— viz., twenty-five cents per num- 
ber—if the address is furnished. I will also furnish refer- 
ences to other periodicals, if desired, which contain articles 
relative to Booth’s acting given in Peole’s Index to Periodical 
Literature. NATHANIEL FREEMAN, 

Wasnineron, D.C, 

I should be glad of information from any one upon the fol- 
lowing point: Is there any region in our country which is free 
from thunderstorms? Is there any convenient locality for 
one who wishes, in choosing a summer residence, to avoid the 
thunder and lightning of our summer season ? Could such a 
place be found in the neighborhood of Boston? A. M. G. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA THEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE. 


HE Theological Institute of South Dakota has 
been and is past as regards the time of its 
meeting, but its influence will never pass. It is not 
too much to say that this next year will give evi- 
dence of the rich blessing the Institute brought, in 
the increased spirituality of the ministers of the 
Gospel, and in the broadened and deepened scope 
of their preaching. But only in eternity, when the 
records of the world shall be reviewed by the church 
triumphant, will the full meaning of this meeting at 
Yankton be perceived and comprehended. 

There has not been anything else likeit. Just look 
at the unique features of the case. The Yankton 
church, whose generous hospitality we enjoyed, is 
only twenty years old, and yet it is one of the oldest 
in the Territory. Five years ago there were only 
thirty-seven Congregational churches in South 
Dakota,where according to the last Year-Book (1887) 
there are just one hundred, with doubtless a much 
larger number to be reported in the Year-Book for 
1888. Dakota has a population of 600,000, the 
most of whom have come, not from the class of 
ignorant foreigners that flock to our shores from 
other nations, but from refined homes, from educated 
communities in the more Eastern States, where they 
helped to mold society and rule the State, the peers 
of their associates. And yet the political party now 
in power says Dakota is not fit to govern herself ! 
But her men of God, chosen out of the ranks of the 
people and consecrated to the Gospel work, know 
enough to conceive and carry to success this Theo- 
logical Institute: a fact that means more in the 
history of this commonwealth than it would mean if 
Dakota were to-day endowed with statehood. Dr. 
Duryea, speaking to the Institute of the grandness 
of the hour and the importance of the work out 
here, said there has been nothing else in history like 
the settlement of Dakota. Our forefathers came 
to the shores of New England, and by hard strug- 
gles and by slow progress founded a commonwealth. 
Their children moved slowly to the westward and 
founded other commonwealths, each of which in 
time became united to the sisterhood of States. But 
now a new thing has occurred. The steam-engine 
with a long train of cars rushes in, bringing the 
people, and behind it comes the ponderous freight 
train loaded with the houses already framed and 
with all the most improved machinery, and they 
are all dumped together in the open prairie, and, lo ! 
up springs the mighty commonwealth of Dakota. 

The founders of the theological seminary out here 
in the ** Land of the Dakotas” did not want to wait, 
for they could do something better ; so they invited 
the ripest scholarship of the East to come and give 
us the very cream of their experiences and the rich 
meat of their teaching. And _ so this is what the 
Theological Institute was. The ministers of the 
South Dakota Association and some of the ministers’ 
wives gathered in Yankton June 12, and until June 
24 were feasted on some of the best things that 
could be had from such lecturers as the following : 
Joseph T. Duryea, D.D. (Boston, Mass.), Con- 
ductor, Mental Science and the Bible; Edward P. 
Goodwin, D.D. (Chicago, Ill.), and Charles F. 
Thwing, D.D. (Minneapolis), Pastoral and Evan- 
gelistie Work; G. Frederick Wright, D.D. (Ober- 
lin, Ohio), Theology; Professor J. J. Blaisdell, 
(Beloit, Wis.), Ethics; Professor Hugh M. Scott 
(Chicago, Ill.), Church History; Joseph Ward, 
D.D. (Yankton, Dakota), Homiletics; Professor 
J. T. Shaw (Yankton, Dakota), Elocution. 

One of these “ wise men from the East” remarked 
that here was a good illustration of the perseverance 
of the Saints. Think of sitting from 8:50 A.M. 
until 12 m., and from 2.30 p.m. until 5.30, listening 
to the grand, helpful, burning words of truth from 
these men, and then, for dessert, in the evening lis- 
tening to a popular lecture or a sacred concert, or 
participating in a prayer-meeting! I think we never 
did such deep, strong, healthy mental work as we 
were compelled to do in order to grasp the truths 
that were presented to us in the most forcible man- 
ner possible. The note-books that were filled during 
those days will furnish the seed-corn for many a 
stirring sermon in the days that are to come. 

The good people of Yankton have won a lasting 
place in the roll of honor, as well as a warm place 
in the hearts of the visitors, for their unbounded 
hospitality. They opened their hearts to receive 
and their homes to entertain all who attended the 
Institute, and they made us feel at home. 

An organization was effected, with the Rey. D. F. 
Bradley, of Yankton, as President, that will make 


this thing a permanent institution of the Northwest ; 

the full plans of which have not yet been devel- 

oped. GrorGE F. Hunter. 
YANKTON, Dakota. 


CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 
A MOVEMENT, supported by some very promi- 


nent men, is on foot to give an impetus to the 
spread of Christianity by laying stress on the sec- 
ondary benefits its acceptance insures. Those con- 
nected with the movement say that Christian dogmas 
are a bitter pill to swallow, but advise that it be 
swallowed promptly for the sake of the after effects. 
Mr. Fukuzawa, a well-known writer, urges this 
course, although he says he takes no personal inter- 
est whatever in religion, and knows nothing of the 
teaching of Christianity; but he sees that it is the 
creed of the most highly civilized nations. To him 
religion is only a garment, to be put on or taken off 
at pleasure; but he thinks it prudent that Japan 
should wear the same dress as her neighbors, with 
whom she desires to stand well. 

Professor Toyama, of the Imperial University, has 
published a work to support this view. He holds 
that Chinese ethics must be replaced by Christian 
ethics, and that the benefits to be derived from the 
introduction of Christianity are—(1) the improve- 
ment of music; (2) union of sentiment and feeling 
leading to harmonious co-operation, and (3) the 
furnishing a medium of intercourse between men 
and women. 

Mr. Kato, the late President of the Imperial 
University, who says that religion is not needed for 
the educated, and confesses his dislike to all relig- 
ions equally, urges the introduction of religious 
teaching into the Government schools, on the ground 
that the unlearned in Japan have had their faith in 
old moral standards shaken, and that there is now a 
serious lack of moral sentiment among the masses. 

Among the replies to this is one by a Mr. 
Sugiura, a diligent student of Western philosophy 
for many years. He speaks of the specially marked 
lack of religious feeling and sentiment in his coun- 
trymen ; the Japanese, he says, have no taste what- 
ever for religion, and it is impossible that they 
should ever become a religious people. The youth 
of Japan, he argues, being free from the thralldom 
of creeds, and free to act according to reason, are 
so far in advance of Europeans; and instead of 
talking about adopting a foreign religion, Japanese 
should go abroad and preach their religion of reason 
to foreign countries. Other writers urge the same 
views. To Japan, in an emphatically agnostic 
mood, came Western science with all its marvelous 
revelations and attractions. At the shrine of that 
science she is worshiping now.—{ Japan Mail. 


BEREA COLLEGE, KENTUCKY. 


| HAVE been there, and I have seen it ; if I had not, 
I would not believe it. But there is the actual 
thing—not an experiment, but a reality ; and of all 
places, a reality in Kentucky, and of all places in Ken- 
tucky, a reality right down in the heart of that section 
where the average Kentuckian is supposed to be a fel- 
low that it is not wisdom to trifle with! Yet it is 
this very place, of all others, that has been selected for 
the establishing of a college for the co-edueation of the 
black and white races. ion, you will get about as 
many different opinions of this work as there are peo- 
ple who look into it; differing as widely as do the 
prejudices of the communities from which the observer 
comes. As for myself, I am aSouthern born man, with 
Southern education and Southern sympathies ; was a 
Southern soldier in the field for four years : so my re- 
port is to be taken from this standpoint. 

If I correctly comprehend what is being done at 
Berea, it is the fullest demonstration of the idea and 
desire of that body of people who believe that it is for 
the good of both colors to educate them together. So 
far as I could see, the experiment is here made in its 
sharpest and most decided form and tone. I could not 
detect the slightest toning down of any angularity for 
any end ; but the idea was thrust out, to live or die on 
its merits or demerits. This, therefore, becomes a most 
interesting experiment to the political economist of this 
country, be his school or prejudice what it may. 

This institution has stood now for nearly twenty years 
‘iu full operation, and has grown in many ways. ith 
four hundred acres of land, $200,000 worth of buildings, 
$100,000 endowment fund, a corps of eighteen pro- 
fessors, 251 colored and 180 white students, making 
431 in all, and about 6,000 visitors at its annual Com- 
mencements—these facts indicate that both at home 
and abroad the roots have taken hold and are growing. 
Here, then, is a living, thriving institution, fulfilling all 
the conditions of the most radical lover of co-education. 

How is it treated in the community? This ques- 
tion will be asked with eagerness by thousands N. orth 
who believe the South intensely hostile to such an experi- 


ment. I can give no better answer than that which, 


myself got while seeking information on this point. 
Having a long history from the President of the 


Institution as to its early struggles, I availed myself of 
the opportunity that came on “Commencement Day.” 
Casually walking “along side ” an old backwoods Ken- 
tuckian, as he started home, I said : 

“ Been to the Commencement ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What do you think of this school ?” 

“ Well, I ‘guess it is nigh about as good as any in the 
country.” 

“ How do the fellows around here like it ?” 

“ Why, they begin to like it prime. When it fust 
come here we were going to break it up, and kick up 
Jack generally ; but now we think it is doing lots of 
good, and we think a heap of it.” ; 

I take this testimony to be about that of the commu- 
nity ; and I think it shows that persistent effort, where 
those making it have the good of humanity at heart, 
can establish educational work anywhere in the South. 

If asked what I consider the most attractive feature 
in this work to those by whom it is surrounded, I should 
say, The fact that they are shown how to get an educa- 
tion on very limited means in the pocketbook, provided 
they are willing to work. The desire of the hundreds 
of poor and ignorant people in these mountains to get 
light is simply wonderful ; and they have taken to this 
institution because it helps them just in the way they 
need. That this is done, t attribute largely to the won- 
derful gifts and training of President Fairchild. Hav- 
ing had to pass through the same kind of struggle to 
get his own education, and being gifted with rare judg- 
ment and ingenuity in divising plans for helping others 
by showing them how to help themselves, he has made 
“Berea” meet just what was needed by these strug- 
gling longers for light. 

So far as a limited stay permitted us to judge, it 
seems that the course is thoroughly taught, and that 
the diplomas given represent what they profess to repre- 
sent. Only three graduated this year; and they 
appeared as well as graduates do at most of our col- 
leges. The smallness of the number indicates that the 
standard required is of more value in the eyes of those 
in charge than a show of numbers would be. 

The thing that makes this College of great value in 
our eyes is the fact that it lifts from the bottom strata of 
humanity. It goes to those that are not reached by our 
other colleges. It enables a man that can make 3100 
a year to get a fair college education. The result of 
educating the white and colored people together is as 
yet too new an experiment for wise men to decide. 
Opinions are not what we want here, but trials must 
prove the wisdom of the thing, or write its doom. We 
must see how those thus educated (of both colors) will 
run in the race of life with those who have been edu- 
cated separately. Every man has opinions on this 
subject, formed on more or less prejudice or observa- 
tion, but here the patient waiter can fix his eye on the 
arena and reach results. Again, almost every man 
going to Berea could probably make suggestions or 
advance theories as to what would be helpful ; suffice for 
such that this work has gone forward while several 
millions of suggesters have had some tons of their sug- 
gestions ell in oblivion. The man who can do some- 
thing, even though it does not come up to the ideal, is 
a great deal more the nbd of vem: | than he who 
has the perfect ideal and does nothing. e shall watch 
this college with deepest interest. We trust that year 
after year men and women of both races will come to 
see their way in life with more and more clearness, and 
thrill with more courage and hope to run it, as they pass 
out from its walls to test its teachings in the realness of 
life’s battle. Yea, we trust more—that the wise, the 
true, the good, watching, praying, doing, shall know 
more and more of the true way to meet the many and 
difficult problems of our national life, and thus be 
guided of God to the truest, which must ever be the 
most successful, course of action. 

C. CLIFTON PENICK. 


BABYLONIAN EXPLORATION. 


| Bee week there sailed for Babylonia via Lon- 
don, for the purpose of extending the explora- 
tions of the Wolfe expedition of 1884, Dr. John 
P. Peters, Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Pennsylvania; Dr. Harper, instructor in Assyr- 
ian at Yale College, and Mr. J. D. Prince, of the 
class of 1888, Collumbia College. 

To a reporter of one of the daily papers Dr. 
Peters said : 


“Babylonia is the general name of the whole region 
around the city of Babylon. It is a vast plain dotted 
with mounds, with indicate the burial places of ancient 
cities. The mound over the city of Babylon is about 
ten miles square ; that over Erach ten square miles. 
Other mounds are very small, and cover probably only 
single palaces. Just where we shall excavate, how long 
we shall stay, and what we shall do with the inscriptions 
or relies discovered, all depends on the result of nego- 
tiations now pending with the Turkish Government. 
We shall all meet at Aleppo, a four-day ride on horse- 
back from Alexandretta, about October 1. We shall 
then ride on horseback six weeks through the mount- 
ains with a caravan to Bagdad. We go armed, not so 
much on account of the brigands, which are not’ so 
numerous as formerly, as to protect ourselves from_the 


wild beasts. Nights we shall go into camp. I bought 


| 
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our tents to-day. I have ordered 1,000 cans of fruits 
and meats for the journey, so as to break the native 
fare on the party gradually. If we work in the sheep- 
raising section we can get plenty of mutton ; otherwise 
we must live on goat flesh and goat milk. Wheat, I 
am glad to say, grows wild there, so that we need not 
want for something like bread. The Arabs, who will 
do the excavating proper, will be paid ten or twent 
cents a day. Their work is correspondingly bad. If 
we make large excavations we shall employ two, three, 
or four hundred. The picks and shovels we take with 
us. As an experiment, I have also ordered six wheel- 
barrows, though the natives always work with baskets. 
I may have the experience of the American who first 
tried to use wheelbarrows in Brazil, where the natives 
put them on their heads and then piled the things on 
top of them. We have made all arrangements for one 

ear’s work, though everything depends on our success 
and the disposition of the Turkish Government.” 


MISSION ROOMS OUT OF BARROOMS. 


HE London “ Christian Advocate” says : 

“ As subsidiaries to St. George’s-in-the-East cen- 
ter, the Rev. Peter Thompson has got hold of two 
notorious public-houses, viz., ‘Paddy’s Goose’ and the 
‘Mahogany Bar,’ which he has converted into mission 
rooms. These were formerly specially patronized by 
sailors, and it would be, perhaps, difficult to estimate 
‘which exceeded either in revelry or devilry.” The 
latter is in Wellclose Square, and derives its name from 
a piece of carved mahogany which is fastened to the 
under-surface of the beam which runs straight across 
the ceiling of the bar parlor. It may well have 
belonged to the state cabin of a Spanish galleon. The 
beer-engines have been removed, and in place of them 
are three huge copper coffee and cocoa machines. The 
whole place has been made neat and comfortable. The 
hall behind the coffee-room has been fitted up to hold 
one thousand people, and is well lighted from the roof 
by day, and by a powerful sun-light at night. A num- 
ber of workers are accommodated on the premises, and 
receive secular instruction for two hours in the morning, 
and study theology at other times. The bedrooms 
upstairs are divided on the cubical principle, so that 
each man will have a small, cozy room to himself. The 
necessaries of life are provided, but no luxuries. A 
wonderful providence brought the ‘Mahogany Bar’ 
into Mr. Thompson’s possession. A Methodist layman, 
who was at one time a local preacher in the North of 
England, came to London desirous of Christian work. 
Mr. Watson went to one of our chapels, but found no 
outlet for his zeal. So he resolved to start a mission of 
his own. The ‘Mahogany Bar’ being for sale, he 
bought it, and furnished it as a model temperance 
coffee-room. Then it dawned upon him that a man eighty 
years of age was too old to carry on such a work. So 
he offered it to Mr. Thompson at a moderate rental, 
with option to purchase. Already half of the £6,000 
required to purchase it has been promised.” 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—At the close of the regular Friday night prayer- 
meeting at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, last week, Mr. 
F. C. Manvel, the clerk, read the letter to Dr. Abbott 
from the joint committees of the church and society, 
informing him of his call to the pastorate, and Dr. 
Abbott's letter accepting the same. In it he says, after 
formally signifying his acceptance of the pastorate : “I 
cannot do this, however, without again giving expres- 
sion to my profound sense of the largeness of the serv- 
ice to which you have called me in asking me to be the 
successor of one whom I so love and revere as the 
greatest religious teacher and one of the noblest Chris- 
tian souls of the nineteenth century ; and to be the 
teacher and in some sense the leader of the chureh which 
has had so grand a history, which has proved itself pos- 
sessed of such a splendid loyalty, and which sets its face 
toward the future with so Rioalel a courage. It is in 
this loyalty, in this hopeful courage, and in the God who 
inspires both, that I find courage to undertake a task 
on which otherwise I would not think of venturing.” 

—Bishop Arthur Cleveland Coxe, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
who has gone to confirm Pere Hyacinthe’s flock, wrote 
to the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Paris for per- 
mission to perform the confirmation rites, but has 
received no reply. 

—At a recent meeting of the Presbytery of Buffalo 
it was stated as a remarkable fact that there was not 
a single church within the bounds of the Presbytery 
that was without regular preaching and the adminis- 
tion of the ordinances. 

—The Summer Course of Lectures under the auspices 
of the Jewish Seminary Association of this city will 
commence Monday, July 1, 3:30 p.m., at the rooms 
31 (a,b) Cooper Union, corner Fourth Avenue and 
Eighth Street. The Rev. Dr. Morris will lecture on 
Post-Biblical History ; Professor Cyrus Adler, of Johns 
Hopkins University, will outline his course on Assyri- 
ology in Evidence of the Bible ; the Rev. Dr. Drach- 
man will lecture Wednesdays at 3 P.M. on the 
History of Hebrew Grammar. The public is invited 
to any or all of the lectures. 

—The plans for the proposed Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral in this city are progressing. The “Times a 
says: “The Trustees of the Protestant Episcopal 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine have been in consulta- 
tion with leading architects for some time past, and at 
last a method has been decided upon for securing plans 
for the new structure. A number of American archi- 
tects have been asked to submit plans, under certain 
conditions, and while any plans that may be submitted 
will receive consideration, only those from architects 
who have been invited to submit them will be paid for 
in case of non-acceptance. The idea of the Trustees is 
to procure designs which will show the general concep- 
tion of the various architects, and it is believed that 
from sketches it will be possible to determine whether 
or not the ideas shown will warrant a fuller and more 
elaborate development of one or more of the sketches. 
—The American Institute of Christian Philosophy 
will hold its eleventh Summer School at Round Lake, 
N. Y., July 26-August 1; and the Twelfth School at 
Key East, N. J., August 7-11. At the former meeting 
the Rev. Dr. H. C. Hovey, Professor Francis H. Smith, 
Professor G. S. Fullerton, Dr. Deems and others will take 
art ; in the second Professor J. G. Lansing, Professor 
x. Stanley Hall, and Professor G. W. Knox, of Yoko- 
hama, Japan, will be among the speakers. Full infor- 
mation may be obtained from C. M. Davis, Secretary, 
t bet so Place, New York City. 


—The Young Women’s Christian Temperance Union 


_ of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has placed wall pockets in the 


buildings occupied by the volunteer fire companies. 
These are kept filled with religious papers and other 
literature. They are very desirous of having The 
‘hristian Union for the purpose, and would esteem it a 
favor if some subscribers would regularly send copies 


that have been read. Address Lock Box K. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The General Association of Congregational 
Churches of Massachusetts met at Spencer June 
19-21, with the church over which the Rev. Erastus 
Blakeslee has recently been installed pastor. The 
Rev. M. M. Cutter resigned his position as Seere- 
tary, and the Rev. H. A. Hazen was chosen as his 
successor, A paper on the subject of Prison Reform, 
by the Rev. W. E. Griffis, advocated indeterminate 
sentences, with wise and able men in charge of our 
penal institutions, who should have such diseretion that 
the length of imprisonment might be made to depend 
largely upon the conduct and apparent reformation of 
the prisoners. The main subject of discussion was 
“ The Connection Between the Churches and the Ameri- 
can Board.” Papers were read by Dr. A. H. Quint, 
the Rev. Dr. Michael Burnham, and Rev. B. M. Fuller- 
ton. ‘The first argued that an increase in voting mem- 
bers of the Board might be desirable, but that changes 
should be made most cautiously; the second was 
opposed to any change in the constitution of the Board ; 
the third held that the churches ought to have direct 
control of any organizations through which they make 
their benefactions ; responsibility without authority, 
he argued, was preposterous. A resolution recom- 
mending the Board to consider the desirability of 
admitting representatives from the State organizations 
in proportion to the contributions of the States was 
referred to a committee which presented in its place 
one recommending the papers read to be printed, and 
saying that “inasmuch as the President of the Board, 
in his letter of acceptance, referred to the subject in 
language which intimates that he looks for some action 
from the Board itself, it does not seem wise for this 
General Association to anticipate his expected proposals, 
and possibly interfere with his matured convictions.” 
This was unanimously adopted. 

—The new church of the Highland Congregational 
Society on Westford Street, Lowell, Mass, has been 
dedicated. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Albert A. Plumb, D.D., of Boston, and the exercises 
were participated in by the Revs. Smith Baker, George 
Huntington, C. H. Wileox, H. Ty Rose, and S. W. 
Adriance, pastor of the church. 

—A paper on the question “Shall the Church Sup- 
port the Poor ?” was read before the Essex Congrega- 
tional Club at its meeting in Salem, Mass., last week, 
by the Rev. E. C. Ewing, of Danvers. He said: “ The 
largest portion of the work of a church is internal, and 
is not exhausted by the labors of the pulpit and the 
Sunday-school, but includes the visitation and support of 
the poor by the church itself. The church should not 
allow the State to support the church poor. For the 
church’s own sake, it needs to undertake this work as a 
safety-valve to prevent an explosion caused by too 
much material power and wealth.” 

—A delegation from the English Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Trinity College, Dublin, and 
Utrecht University, Holland, has arrived to take part 
in the Conference on Christian Work and Bible Study 
held at Northfield by Mr. Moody this week. About four 
hundred delegates from the various branches of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of America will 
also attend. 

WEST 

—The Congregational Club of Minnesota held its last 
meeting for the current year with the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Minneapolis, June 25. After a capital 
supper, served by the ladies of the church, “ The Church 
and the Theater” came up for discussion. The opening 
paper was read by R. R. Dorr, of St. Paul. The right 
position of the church in regard to the theater—an 
institution as old as itself—is, he insisted, a position of 
consistent discrimination. The theater is here to stay. 


AND SOUTH. 


It is not to be roughly denounced because not just 


what it ought to be. It is not perfect yet, neither is 
the church. Let it have credit and approval for its 
best. Brief speeches followed by Dr. Seaver, of St. 
Paul ; Professor Currier, of Oberlin; R. D. Russel, 
and others. Mr. Russel commended The Christian 
Union’s treatment of the theater, and quoted from its 
columns. 

—<A friend in Oberlin writes us : “The Oberlin peo- 
ple take hold of the Fairchild Professorship Fund with 
characteristic enthusiasm: the children of the High 
School and the colored people of the town as well as 
the Professors and citizens. Two-fifths, or twenty thou- 
sand dollars, are raised already, and Commencement 
exercises have just begun.” 

—Here is a curious account of a church meeting, 
telegraphed to the daily papers from Wheeling, W. Va.: 
“ For some time there has been trouble in the congre- 
gation of Latter-Day Saints near Glenn Easton, twenty- 
five miles east of this city. Last evening, while the 
congregation was holding a meeting at the house of 
Aaron Farris, an aged member of the flock, the trouble 
culminated in a riot, in which two men were probably 
fatally wounded, and six or eight others stabbed or 
otherwise badly hurt. Tom and Leroy Wait are in 
danger of death from their wounds. Jasper Wait was 
stabbed in the stomach, and Harvey Courtwright had 
his head cracked. Tom Chambers was badly beaten 
with a club. Some of the Wait boys are looking for 
the Courtwrights with rifles.” 


CANADIAN NOTES. 


—St. James’s Cathedral, Toronto, is undergoing 
repairs to cost 340,000. Bishop Sweatman has gone to 
England to attend the Ecumenical Council under the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

—Mrs. MacMaster, widow of the late Hon. W. Mae- 
Master, has given a splendid house for a ladies’ college 
in connection with MacMaster University. 

—The Rev. W. Cochrane, D.D., was presented with 
a purse of 3500 as he was leaving his residence at 
Brantford to attend the Pan-Presbyterian Ecumenical 
Conference in London. 

—Corner-stones of the new Methodist church (Old 
Richmond) were laid in M’Caul Street, June 16, by the 
Hon. John Macdonald, Senator, and William Goodesham, 
Esq. 

The Rey. C. Johnston, Hamilton, has withdrawn 
from the Methodist Church. He preached his fare- 
well sermon in the Rink to an immense concourse of 
people. 

—The fRev. Dr. Stafford was elected President of 
the Toronto Methodist Conference, which assembled in 
the Metropolitan Church from June 16 to 19 inelusive. 

—The Revs. J. Potis, D.D.,G. M. Milligan, M.A., and 
C. Fish, all of Toronto, have gone to England, where 
they will spend the summer. 

—The Rev. C. P. Ford, of the Anglican Chureh, 
Toronto, died June 17, and was interred at Rockville 
on the 20th. He was an eloquent man and a popular 
preacher, and a member of the Brotherhood of St. John 
the Divine, London. He was greatly beloved by min- 
isters and members of all churches. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—George E. Paddock accepts a call to the Como Avenue 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

-—Lewis V. Price was installed as pastor of the First 
Chureh of Brockton, Mass., on June 27. The Rev. Dr. 
Elijah Horr preached the installation sermon. 

—E. A. Chase, of Hampden, Mass., has been released by 
council. 

—R. C. Bell, of East Longmeadow, Mass., has resigned. 

—W. W. Warner, of Canastota, N. Y., has resigned on 
account of ill health. 

—J. F. Whitney was installed as pastor of the chureh in 
Jamaica, Vt., on 5 19. 

—B. F. Baker has received a call to White City, Kan. 

—E. B. Howell has been installed as pastor of the First 
Church of Halleck, Cal. 

—E, b. Clemmer accepts a call to Downs, Kan. 

—Elisha A. Keep, of Andover Seminary, was ordained 
pastor of the First Chureh, Merrimack, N. H., on June 28, 
Sermon by Professor W. J. Tucker, D.D. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—W. H. Dexter has received a call from the First Church 
of Thompsonville, Conn. 
David A. Newell has been installed as pastor of the 
church at Dalton, O. 
—E. H. Camp has received a call to Delaware City, Del. 
—John Robinson, D.D., died in Cleveland, O., on June 15. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—J. W. Elliott, of Camden, N. J.. accepts an election as 
rector of St. John’s Church, Orange Valley. 

—M. C. Stanley, of Vassar, Mich., has resigned. 

—-Ezra Isaaes, many years rector of Grace Church, Cross- 
wicks, N. J., died on Tone 25. He was a Hebrew born in 
England, and he studied to become a rabbi, but was con- 
verted to the Christian faith. 

—J. S. Kent, of Lawrence, Mass., has been called to St. 
Mary’s Church, Ardmore, Pa. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—-B. W. Pennock has been installed as pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church at Ware, Mass. 

~—H. H. Lineoln, for forty-two years Principal of the 
Lyman School at East Boston, Mass.. has just entered the 
Unitarian ministry, at the age of sixty-seven. 

—G. T. Holt has been installed as pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Waterloo, La. 

—Z. A. Mudge, who founded the New England Methodis* 
Conference in 1840, died at the age of seventy-five at Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass., last week. 

--H. J. White accepts a call to the Pleasant Street Baptist 
Church of Worcester, Mass. 

Ezra D. Simons, assistant pastor of Calvary Baptist 
Church of this city, died on Sieniee of last week. 
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A STUDY OF RELIGION.’ 


We have but one criticism to make on this work. 
It is so perfect in its detail and finish that it is not 
suggestive. It contains no hints. It does not set 
the mind of the reader to think out to their com- 
pletion lines of thought started but not completed. 
Nothing is left for him to do. Every idea is so filled 
out in thought and so perfected in expression that the 
reader, charmed by the style and perfectly satisfied 
by the contents, gives himself up to esthetic and 
intellectual enjoyment, and rises from the reading 
as from a too luxurious table, rather satiated with 
a quasi epicurean enjoyment than nerved to either 
intellectual toil or intellectual combat. When we 
ask God for bread he gives us soil, seed, and spade,and 
bids us make our own bread. Dr. Martineau gives 
us the bread-fruit already grown and ripened. There 
is nothing else for us to do but to pluck and enjoy. 

Dr. Martineau is always an intuitionalist. His 
appeal is always to spiritual consciousness. His 
method is the reverse of Joseph Cook’s boasted 
* scientific method.” He belongs to the prophetic 


order. And of this order he is one of the noblest 
types. His appeal is to the innermost spiritual con- 
sciousness. If his writing satisfies rather than 


stimulates the intellect and the imagination, it stim- 
ulates rather than satisfies the never-to-be-satisfied 
spiritual nature. One cannot read his writing with- 
out being a better man. If there is nothing in the 
reader which answers to the appeal, and which being 
answered asserts its authority and supremacy over 
all mere intellectual processes, he will not read the 
book through at all. It will be to the reader either 
a great book or no book at all: profound or mean- 
ingless. In an Introduction the author cefines 
Religion and shows the relation between ethics and 
religion. Religion is a living relationship with God, 
intellectual, emotional, vital. It is the apprehension 
of divine truth and the devotion of a consecrated 
enthusiasm to a divine Person. Neither a vague 
admiration for a Spencerian “ Infinite and Eternal 
Energy,” nor a more concrete but less justifiable 
admiration for humanity, can take the place of this 
personal allegiance to a Personal God. As to the 
former: “ You do not so much as touch the thresh- 
old of religion so long as you are detained by the 
the phantoms of your thought; the very gate of 
entrance to it, the renewal of its new birth, is the 
discovery that your gleaming ideal is the everlasting 
Real, no transient brush of a fancied angel wing, but 
the abiding presence and persuasion of the Soul of 
souls. Short of this there is no object given you, 
and you have not even reached the specified point 
of admiration.” 

As to the second, the boasted * religion of human- 
ity,” the worship of our Father Man, * it isa 
requiem for the dead,” not to be compared with 
the grander worship of the Saints, with all its follies. 
* The secret dependence of all satellite forms of 
piety upon the grander, and at last upon the solar, 
attraction, cannot be slighted without the fatal col- 
lapse of every problem we attempt. Guard your 
canonizations as you may, take only the fairest 
specimens of character—where it seems to blossom 
into all the virtues—cull and combine them with 
blameless skill, yet they are memorials of what was 
and is not, and make but a funeral wreath borrowed 
from one grave to be cast upon another.” This 
personal understanding of a Personal God, this per- 
sonal allegiance to him, is the foundation of all 
Duty. * We suffer, we think, we will; what we 
feel is the pressure of his laws; what we know is 
the order of his reality ; what we choose is from his 
possibilities.” So without a knowledge of God there 
is no real knowledge of duty. * Without an internal 
enactment in the soul, to which the external man- 
date brings its appeal, the consciousness of Right is 
impossible, and the human world is susceptible of 
government only as a menagerie.” But if there be 
no divine Authority for these internal enactments 
there is no reality inthem. “* The life of conscience 
may be one either of childlike trust or of divine 
insight ; but to quit the first, and fail of the second, 
is to become an exile and a wanderer. . . . A sov- 
ereign title must either be perfect, or good for noth- 
ing; and against a detected pretender there can be 
no high treason.” Without faith and with con- 
science human experience ** becomes either a helpless 
sense of sin or a hopeless reverie of aspiration : how 
can the lonely human will lift ‘this mountain * and 
‘east it intothesea’’ But as soon as the other side 


1A Study of Religion. By James Martineau. 2 vols. 
(New York: } ouiilien & Co.) 


of the relation is apprehended the loneliness ceases : 
‘Lo, God is here, and I knew it not ;’ the vision of 
Perfection is no dream ; and the tremulous purpose 
has an ally. The self-strain is exchanged for self- 
surrender ; and the hovering cloud of possibilities 
which covered the soul with gloom bursts into heav- 
enly light.”’ 

This very unsatisfactory attempt to indicate to 
the reader the essence of the Introduction, and so 
the foundation of the whole work, will at least 
suffice to illustrate and enforce the first paragraph 
of this review. We are attempting to summarize 
a writer whom we can condense only by omission, 
and whom we can restate in other forms only at the 
hazard of misreporting. But we hint that we have 
at least suggested to our readers the intuitional 
character of Dr. Martineau’s philosophy, and 
the exquisite beauty of his translucent style. To 
do more than this it would be necessary to transfer 
his pages bodily to our own. 

Following this Introduction, Book I. might 
almost be considered further as introductory. It 
is a consideration of the Limits of Human Intelli- 
gence, in which the three forms of agnosticism are 
discussed and laid aside as unsatisfactory : viz., “* the 
idealism, which limits our knowledge to the interior 
line of our own consciousness ; the principle of the 
relativity of knowledge, which forbids us to suppose 
that what is true to us is true beyond us; and the 
maxim that all we know is phenomena.” - In Book 
II. the author considers the evidences in support of 
Theism and some of the objections of modern 
unbelief thereto ; in Book III., Opposing Systems, 
specifically Pantheism, and its accompaning phi- 
losophy of life, Determinism ; and in Book LV., The 
Life to Come. To trace the progress of his argu- 
ment would be hopeless within the limits allowed to 
us; and to give illustrations of his method would 
be to do injustice to it in its entirety. We know of 
no book for a spiritually thoughtful student which 
is so fruitful as this, or so complete and compre- 
hensive as a critique on certain plausible specula- 
tions of modern unbelief, while giving in their place 
a constructive system based on ethical and spiritual 
consciousness. Yet we may perhaps, without doing 
our author any gross injustice, pick here and there 
at random some fragmentary sentences that may at 
least hint to the reader both the spirit and the 
method which make this book so unique a contribu- 
tion to the science.of theology. 

Non-theistic evolution is no explanation of the 
order of the universe: “It seems to be always 
assumed that we can expect to see only the forms 
that meet the conditions of equilibrium, and that 
all the rest, though once started on their candida- 
ture, must long ago have been driven from the field 
and been completely run out. If chanee had any 
brains and could learn a lesson from experience, it 
might get to know when it was beaten, and decline 
to try it again; and a failure once ineurred would 
then be whipped off the world and done with. But 
you have here invoked an ally which, once rashly 
let in, never tires, and insists on repeating its offers 
when you would gladly be rid of them.” 

Why should an Infinite God use finite means to 
accomplish creation’ ‘* Whether an_ intellectual 
being, absolutely almighty, might be expected to 
prefer such action by miraculous shots to the 
circuitous method of orderly development, merely 
on the ground that it was the shortest eut to the end 
required, I will not presume to say. But it is at 
the least conceivable that, where there was Mind as 
well as Will, the path of thought and the method of 
development, revealing as they do the inner reason 
of nature to the observing nature of man, might 
commend themselves rather than detached spurts of 
power.” 

The world’s wastes: are they an argument 
against benevolent design in creation’ ‘The 
Roman poet (Lucretius), it seems, would have 
preferred a human estate all under culture, com- 
pact and occupied, uniform in temperature, 
and with no more water than was needed for 
irrigation and for drink; with no river and 
mountain to part the fields, no freshening play of 
ocean and air where man is not, no refrigerating 
winds to fling a wreath of snow, no African glow to 
cross over and move the Alpine glaciers; but a 
snug little planet, without a waste place or a wild 
beast, and so comfortable that it would soon swarm 
like a Chinese Empire or an ant-hill, and no ‘one 
could be alone on all the earth.’ This is the land- 
scape gardening of philosophy ; from which, for my 
part, I gladly escape back to the wild forest or the 
open sea, or even the wonders of the icebergs and 
the northern lights.” 

From the author’s admirable argument showing 


the valve of death in the development of higher and 
ever higher torms of life, we pluck a single 
side argument as to the objection to theism 
derived from the preying of animals on each other : 
“ Accustomed to the interposition of the cook, you 
object perhaps to the eating alive ; would you then 
prefer that all hungry creatures should abstain till 
natural death ‘spread their table in the wilderness’ ’ 
—that the fox in the farmyard should politely stand 
by till breath was out of the old hen’s body? and 
the weasel patiently follow the venerable rat till he 
drops? and the robin show respect to the worm till 
he was stiff and dry? Would it really be any 
improvement if Nature thus played the vulture 
instead of the eagle, and fed on the carrion instead 
of life ?” 

The three conceptions of the creative process 
could not be more concisely put than in the follow- 
ing; the mere statement of the contrasted 
theories is a demonstration of theism: “ There are 
but three forms under which it is possible to think 
of the ultimate or immanent principle of the 
universe—Mind, Life, Matter; given the first, it is 
intellectually thought out; the second, it blindly 
grows; the third, it mechanically shuffles into equi- 
librium.” 

But we must stop. These specimen quotations, 
plucked from their connections, do not do the author 
justice; we only hope that they do not do him 
injustice. We have but introduced to our readers 
a great book. We hope we have said enough to 
pique their curiosity and arouse their interest—a 
curiosity and interest only to be satisfied by means 
of a fuller acquaintance. 


Philosophy of Ritual. Apologia pro Ritu. By L. P. 
Gratacap, A.M. (New York : James Pott & Co.). A 
good philosophy of religious symbolism, written from 
the Christian point of view, is much to be desired. Mr. 
Gratacap’s well-meant endeavor to furnish such a 
Rationale searcely fulfils the fair promise of his preface. 
The writer starts out with a brave determination to dis- 
cuss the subject on its intrinsic merits, quite apart from 
all recent entanglements of doctrine and practice ; but, 
partly on account of a defective analysis to which, at an 
early stage of his argument, he commits himself, and 
partly from an apparent inability to keep the special 
A meesigoaey: of the Oxford movement out of his head, he 
eaves us at the end with an uncomfortable misgiving 
that the philosopher has been swallowed up of the 
—— The one point of supreme importance which 

r. Gratacap misses, a point, by the way, to which 
Anglicans just now will do well that they take heed, is 
the difference in spiritual value and religious signifi- 
cance between the symbolism of personality and the 
symbolism of relations. The Old Testament symbol- 
ism to which the ritualists are so fond of appealing in 
justification of their novelties is throughout a setting 
forth of the relations between God and man. Any 
attempt on man’s part to represent visibly, that is to 
say, to exhibit under any “form” or “ veil” the per- 
sonal object of worship, is strenuously forbidden. The 
error of the host-worship of the Romanist and of the 
even ,less defensible “ eucharistic adoration ” of a little 
coterie of Anglicans is traceable to forgetfulness of this 
all-important point of difference between cosmic and 
Christian worship. Mr. Gratacap will pardon us for 
reminding him that “ Ritualism as Old Religion ” may 


- prove as dangerous a boomerang in theology as “ Chris- 


tianity as Old as Creation.” 


We have had occasion to speak highly of the series 
of small historical monographs of “ Epochs of Church 
History” (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.), and 
the volume now before us is to the full as satisfactory 
as its predecessors. Hildebrand and His Times have mét 
with careful study and sound judgment in the author- 
ship of the Rev. W. R. W. Stephens. Mr. Stephens 
has consulted everything of value which has in former 
or present time been written upon the great Popes. The 
period covered by this work is the most stirring and 
important in the history of the See of Rome and the 
Holy Roman Empire. To Hildebrand the only salva- 
tion of human society conceivable was in the supremacy 
of the Roman pontiff. Undoubtedly the ascendency of 
the Papacy during the Middle Ages was a necessity to 
the growth and development of society from feudalism. 
Hildebrand was a man of his times, nor should we 
blame him because he lacked nineteenth century ideas. 
He was a great man, and when dying he mournfully 
exclaimed, “I have loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity, therefore I die in exile,” he gave the key to 
his character. Truly Gregory VII. did love righteous- 
ness and hate iniquity, and though in his death he 
seemed to have failed of all his plans, yet ultimately 
his policy prevailed. Hildebrand was in reality the 
ereator of the Papacy. He it was who converted the 
spiritual power of the Bishop of Rome into the mighty 
engine it became until weakened by the folly of the 
Medicean popes. Without understanding the papacy 
(or paparchy, as Bishop Coxe insists upon calling it) one 
cannot understand the history and literature of Euro 
from the age of Charlemagne. We find that Mr. 
Stephens’s monograph is a trustworthy clue to the maze 
of medizval affairs. 
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The latest volume in the “ American Commonwealth 
Series” (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is Mis- 
souri, by Lucien Carr. Well is Missouri called by 
Mr. Carr on his title-page “a bone of contention ;” 
in more than one stage of its history it has been the 
fighting ground on which great national interests stood 
opposed to each other. A full but rapid sketeh of its 
early settlement, of the taking possession of it by Amer- 
ican troops in 1804, of its organization into the Louis- 
iana Territory, and the change of that Territory to Mis- 
souri in 1812, is followed by an interesting deseription 
of early civilization and social growth up to the admis- 
sion to the Union in 1819, under the famous Missouri 
Compromise. This important political matter is treated 
by Mr. Carr in a way with which probably few of our 
readers will agree. He thinks that the Southern States 
unconsciously sacrificed their Constitutional rights in 
regard to the “sacred institution” by assenting to 
the Compromise. As to subsequent violation of the 
agreement Mr. Carr says : “ Like all arrangements that 
are based upon expediency alone, this agreement was 
not lasting. Subsequent Congresses did not hesitate to 
violate it whenever it suited their purpose to do so ; 
and individual States, even those that had most to gain 
by insisting upon its observance, indicated clearly what 
they thought of its character when they declared, as 
Massachusetts did in 1845, that they did not intend to 
abide by it. In fact, neither of the great political 
parties ever regarded it as being erage sacred 
save when there was something to gained by so 
doing.” And toshow that the South was not alone in the 
violation of the Compromise he points out that the North 
acquiesced in its violation in the matter of the Platte 
yurchase. Coming down to the period of the last war, 
Mr. Carr traces the change in political feeling in Mis- 
souri from its early secessionist position, as shown in 
resolutions of 1849, to its declaration in 1861 by a vote 
of 89 to 1 “that Missouri had no adequate cause for 
seceding from the Union.” Mr. Carr makes no disguise 
of the fact that he personally sympathized with the 
Southern cause. Making due allowance for this fact, 
and considering his history as a whole, it seems evident 
that he has done his work fairly, conscientiously, and 
with no prominent blemishes of style or diction, though 
in literary effectiveness his work will not compare favor- 
ably with some of the previous volumes of this series. 


Henry Holt & Co., of this city, have just published 
for Professor R. H. Dabney, of the State University of 
Indiana, a volume of lectures upon the history of The 
Causes of the French Revolution. We have read the 
volume, and we find it not without value. Mr. Dabney 
recites the many grievances which are easily to be col- 
lected from cahiers of the three estates. ‘The absolut- 
ism of the King, the degeneracy of the nobles, the 
erroneous and oppressive system of taxation, the rise of 
free thought, the deterioration of morals, the growth of 
infidelity, the influences from across the Channel, and 
the American War of Independence are all enumerated. 
Mr. Dabney is an avowed disciple of Mr. Buckle ; but, 
for all that, he is not a philosophical historian ; he is 
not an evolutionist. Whether for this or for some other 
reason, he misses the significance of certain facts, peri- 
ods, and processes of history. For example, it escapes 
him that the same set of causes which gave rise to the 
absolutism of the Grand Monarque was the sine qua non 
of the formation of the French kingdom out of the petty 
states. It is quite inoperative to read lessons to past 
generations. The author is a little indignant that the 
seigneur “had his special pew in church and the right 
of sepulture in the choir, and often the right of choosing 
the curate.” Does it not occur to Mr. Dabney that this 
state of things might have arisen from the fact that the 
lord of the manor was obliged to pay for beth church 
and curate ? Again, Mr. Dabney surprises one by assert- 
ing “the right of primogeniture [was] instituted that 
sovereignty and patronage might not be divided.” Our 
author ought to read some work upon the Origin of 
Social Customs, say Mr. Tylor’s, Mr. Spencer's, or 
Sir Henry Maine’s. Altogether, we conelude that 
though, from various sources (Mr. Dabney gives no 
authorities), the author has collected the well-known 
facts of French history, he fails to present us with any 
new inferences and generalizations. 


We must confess that we cannot altogether concur 
in the judgment of two or three of our best literary 
erities that The Black Arrow, by Robert Louis Steven- 
son, is to be ranked with his most careful and suecessful 
work. It is, to be sure, a stirring and well-told tale of 
adventure and fighting, and it must be admitted that 
few lovers of such stories would be likely to lay it down 
untinished. But it seems to us to lack those delicate 
and characteristic literary qualities which have de- 
servedly secured for Mr. Stevenson a reputation as 
something more than a good story-teller, those quali- 
ties, we mean, that stamp the author of “ Kidnapped,” 
“ Prince Otto,” and “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” as a 
literary artist in the finest and most subtle meaning of 
the word. This story will compare more closely with 
“ Treasure Island ” than with any of Mr. Stevenson's 
other tales, but it seems to us not to have the fascina- 
tion of that book. The time of the story is that of 
Henry the Sixth, the place Tunstall Forest, and among 
its actors is no less a personage than Richard III.— 
“ Crooked Dick,” as Mr. Stevenson’s characters love to 
call him. There is abundance of plot, exeiting inci- 


dents sueceed one another in almost headlong haste, 
and the whole book is surrounded by an atmosphere of 
adventure and romance. 
ner’s Sons.) 


(New York: Charles Serib- 


Pessimism was born in the Orient, where the pressure 
of overpopulation makes life an almost hopeless strug- 
gle. Out of the Upanishads it was extracted by Arthur 
Schopenhauer, and exhibited to Germany and the rest 
of the world which cared to give attention, as a new 
invention. It found poetic utterance in Italy through 
Leopardi, and in France through Le Conte de Lisle. 
In our own midst Mr. Edgar Saltus is finding that it 
pays; at any rate we suppose so, since he finds a 
publisher for his brilliant denunciations of life. It 
is therefore meet that pessimism should find expres- 
sion in downright fashion in a novel. This is not 
exactly what has happened in The Pessimist of Mr. Tim- 
sol. e ourselves could easily be more pessimistic 
than Hartman. After the manner of Mr. Boffin, we 
should like to show him how to be “a real grizzly one.” 
Nevertheless, Mr. Timsol has effected a fair and read- 
able tale, excelling particularly in bright and ingenious 
dialogue. 


The selection of Mr. Noah Brooks to write the biog- 
raphy of Abraham Lincoln for the series of lives of great 
Americans for young people, published by the Putnams 
of this city, was a most happy and judicious act. Mr. 
Brooks possesses for this task three most important 
qualifications : he knew Lincoln personally and well ; 
he had special personal knowledge of many of the events 
in which the great President was the prominent figure ; 
and he possesses the faculty of writing simply and 
graphically in an eminent degree. He has, as might be 
expected, therefore, made of his material a fascinating 
and brilliant story, precisely suited to the want of the 
young readers, who so appreciate most of all hero wor- 
ship, apt illustration, and striking incident. The book 
is illustrated ; one picture, we happen to notice, gives a 
striking sketch of a political Log Cabin parade in the 
“ Tippecanoe and Tyler Too” campaign of 1840, now 
brought to mind so often by the nomination of the grand- 
son of “ Tippecanoe.” 


A desirable handbook for those who want to know 
the mystical significance of everything has been pub- 
lished by Mr. T. Whittaker, after the pen of E. W. 
Boyd, of Albany. Mr. Boyd, in language not always 
faultless, but sufficiently intelligible, tells us how the 
spire means “elevation of thought,” “the four walls 
the four Evangelists,” ete. He also says that a super 
altar is “a shelf,” that a sacristy is “ a vestry room,” and 
that a spandril is “a space of plain wall between two 
arches ;” all which he ought not to say, since such sayings 
are not fact. The title, English Cathedrals: their Archi- 
tecture, Symbolism, and History, leads one to expect great 
things. That a book containing so many manifest 
errors could have reached a third edition ought to humil- 
iate an intelligent American public. 


A Nymph of the West. By Howard Seely. (New York : 
D. Appleton & Co.) This is a tale of life in the far 
West, very similar in character and execution to a for- 
mer volume by the same writer of which we spoke some 
time ago. In its picturesque presentment of rough 
frontier life it has some of the qualities which made 
Bret Harte’s earlier stories so popular, but in plot and 
in its interest as a love story this novel seems to us 
decidedly weak. One likes to read of the hunting, rid- 
ing, dancing, and fighting of the typical Western men 
here described, but fails to become interested in the 
principal female character. 


We have received the fifteenth volume of the English 
Dictionary of National Biography. The industry, thor- 
oughness, and accuracy of the editors and writers have 
frequently been praised in these columns. The volume 
before us extends from “ Diamond to Drake ;” the 
more important articles are those on Dickens, by the 
editor, Mr. Leslie Stephen ; on D’Israeli (the father), 
by S. L. Lee ; on Disraeli (the son), by T. E. Kebbel ; 
on Philip Doddridge, by Alexander Gordon ; on the 
famous Douglases, most of the articles being by Dr. 
neas Mackay ; and on Sir Franeis Drake, by Pro- 
J. K. Laughton. (New York: Maemillan & 

0.) 


THE MAGAZINES. 


In Harper’s for July the paper on “ A Mid-Summer 
Trip to the West Indies” by Lafcadio Hearn combines 
the attractions of pleasing illustrations with picturesque 
and entertaining descriptions. Mr. Haggard furnishes 
the first part of a two-part novelette in which our old 
friend Allan Quatermain relates stirring adventures of 
hunting and fighting with African tribes. Mr. Howells 
in the “Editor’s Study” discusses Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s criticisms on this country and discourses of 
various other literary and social topics. As to Mr. 
Arnold’s remarks about the rareness of “ personal dis- 
tinction” here Mr. Howells well says: “So far from 
feeling cast down by Mr. Arnold’s failure to detect dis- 
tinction in a nation which has produced such varied 
types of greatness in recent times as Lincoln, Long- 
fellow, Grant, Emerson, John Brown, Mrs. Stowe, 
Hawthorne, not to name many others eminent in art 
and science and finance, we are disposed to a serene 
complacency by it.” Timely summer papers are those 
by Peter Henderson on the good effect of tree planting 
in cities as illustrated by the wonderful success of intel- 
ligent cultivation in Washington, and by F. H. Spear- 
man on “ The Great American Desert.” In other par- 
ticulars the number is a fairly good though not a 
remarkable issue. 


The “Studies of Factory Life” by Lillie B. Chace 
Wyman in the current Atlantic Monthly deserve the 
most careful reading and consideration. They are 
based on personal study of the subject under excep- 
tional opportunity for thoroughness of examination. 
Miss Murfree’s serial story decidedly increases in foree 
and dramatic interest as it draws to a close. Next 
month, as we have already announced, a serial will begin 
by Professor A. S. Hardy, whose “ But Yet a Woman” 
was so well received, and deservedly so, by erities and 
readers. The little story called “ A Browning Court- 
ship,” by Eliza O. White, is ingenious and amusing te a 
degree. 


In the July number of Scribner’s Magazine the second 
article in the railway series, by John Bogart, deseribes 
some extraordinary “Feats of Railway Engineering,” 
and is profusely illustrated. Professor Charles A. 
Young gives an account of his vacation trip last 
summer to English and Russian astronomical observa- 
tories. Still a third illustrated paper of interest is by 
Professor Thomas D. Seymour on “ Life and Travel in 
Modern Greece.” Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson talks 
with an amused aml mildly sardonic smile of some 
“ Popular Authors ” such as the “ reliable ” Bracebridge 
Hemyng, the “great” J. F. Smith, the “ unutterable ” 
Reynolds, and the like, compared with whose popularity 
that of the mere literary artist is pygmy indeed. 


We have received the first issue of Belford’s Mag- 
azine, which is to be devoted chiefly to upholding the 
cause of tariff reform, but which also contains much 
other and lighter reading matter. The first number 
contains articles by Mr. Thomas G. Shearman and 
other well-known writers in the field of practical politi- 
cal economy. Mr. W. H. Bishop furnishes the novel- 
ette for Lippincott’s Magazine for July. It has the title 
“The Yellow Snake,” and is imaginative and exciting, 
though hardly up to the literary high-water mark of the 
author. There is little else in the issue worth special 
mention. Maemillan’s Magazine for June contains a 
very readable essay by Augustine Birrell on the “ Let- 
ters of Charles Lamb,” one or two short stories worth 
reading, and a variety of literary, biographical, and 
political sketches. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Harper and Brothers, New York, are receiving the 
American contributions for the proposed memorial tab- 
let to the author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman ”—Mrs. 
Craik—in Tewksbury Abbey. 

—A first edition of 15,000 copies was required by the 
Scribners to supply the demand for Robert Louis Ste- 
venson’s latest romance, “The Black Arrow,” during 
the first week after publication of the story. 

—Pennsylvania Dutch, Chinook, Creole, Gumbo, and 
other dialects contribute queer words to the volume of 
“* Americanisms ” with which Mr. Leland will follow his 
“ Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant.” The work 
will present songs, proverbs, and popular phrases, and 
the etymology and history of the words as far as they 
can be traced. 


—The restored and enlarged Hucknall-Torkard 
Church was formally reopened a few weeks ago by the 
Bishop of Nottingham. Byron’s tomb, says a report, 
“has not been touched in any way, but the mural tab- 
lets of several Byrons, who are also buried in the family 
vaults under the chancel, have been removed for a short 
(listanee from their former position.” 


—The “Library Journal” gives the following 
amusing incidents of a librarian’s experiences : “ Called 
for at the Massachusetts State Library by a boy, ‘The 
Reviled Statutes.’ A person called for ‘ Briars (Bar- 
riers) Burned Away ;’ another for ‘ Shakespeare’s Par- 
adise Lost.” A lad inquired for ‘The Story of the 
Bible,’ and when told that it was not in the library, said ° 
that he would take the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ if we had that.” 

—Light summer reading of varying quality may be 

found in these paper-covered novels just received : “ Mr. 
Meeson’s Will,” by H. Rider Haggard (Harpers ; 25 
cents) ; “Mr. Tangier’s Vacations,” by the Rev. E. E. 
Hale (Roberts Brothers ; 50 cents); “No. 19 State 
Street,” by David G. Adee (Cassell ; 50 cents); “The 
Star of India,” by E. S. Ellis (F. A. Munsey, N. Y.; 
50 cents); “A Little Maid of Acadie,” by Marian C. L. 
Reeves (Appletons ; 25 cents); “A Brown Stone Boy, 
and Other Stories,” by W. H. Bishop (Cassells ; 50 
cents); and “A Pure-Souled Liar (!),” by * * * (Chi- 
cago: C. H. Kerr & Co.). 
Sidney Howard Gay died at his home in West 
Brighton, S. 1., on Monday evening of last week of 
paralysis. He was born in 1814 at Hingham, Mass., 
and was a great-grandson of Governor Bradford, of 
Plymouth Colony. He studied law in his father’s 
office, but abandoned it, and in 1842 became a lecturing 
agent for the American Anti-Slavery Society. In 1844 
he succeeded Mrs. Lydia Maria Child as editor of the 
“ Anti-Slavery Standard,” formerly published in this 
city. He became a member of the editorial staff of 
the “ Tribune ” in 1857, and from 1862 until 1866 he 
was managing editor of that paper under Horace 
Greeley. In 1867 he removed to Chicago, and was man- 
aging editor of the Chicago “ Tribune ” until the great 
fire of 1871. He was managing editor of the “ Even- 
ing Post ” of this city for two years in conjunction with 
William Cullen Bryant. He wrote “ Bryant and Gay’s 
History of the United States.” 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 
THE PARTY PLATFORMS. 


General Neal Dow comments upon the Repub- 
lican platform as follows : 

“The Republican ticket is for the Republicans a good 
one. The temperance resolution is no resolution at all. 
By shaking an empty measure at a horse you can make 
him believe that there are oats in it, and draw him to 
you, but the temperance men need not be reckoned so 
foolish. The Republicans cannot attract them with this 
resolution, which is so broadly drawn that it will neither 
offend Howard Crosby nor the meanest grog-seller in 
the slums of New York.” 


Some of the Prohibitionists are bold enough to 
denounce the Republican plank in favor of repeal- 
ing the whisky tax if that be necessary to save any 
part of the protective system. Yet the Prohibition- 
ists declare in favor of repealing the same tax, and 
if they are right in asserting that the taxation of 
liquor does not decrease its consumption, the Repub- 
lican resolution cannot be attacked as immoral, but 
simply as inconsistent with the party’s advocacy of 
high license. It is not the Prohibitionists but the 
high license men who have a right to complain of 
this plank. ‘The cost of manufacturing the cheap- 
est grade ‘of whisky is twenty cents a gallon. The 
tax is ninety cents. The tax, therefore, increases its 
wholesale price 450 per cent. As this is five times 
as great an increase of the natural price as high 
license could effect of its present price, some of the 
Republican members of Congress are inclined to 
explain away the plank. Last week Mr. Reed, of 
Maine, emphatically declared that the Republican 
party was not in favor of free whisky, and humor- 
ously added that if it were there would not be 
enough Democrats left in the country to make up an 
electoral ticket. On this point Mr. Reed certainly 
represents the majority of the Republican voters, if 
not a majority of the leaders. Mr. Blaine’s opin- 
ion, as expressed in his “ Paris message,” éntirely 
agrees with that of Mr. Reed. We print the plat- 
form and Mr. Blaine’s message in parallel columns: 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 
The Republican party 


would effect all needed 
reduction of the national 
revenue by repealing the 
taxes upon tobacco, which 
are an annoyance and bur- 
den to agriculture, and the 
tax upon spirits used in the 
arts and for mechanical 
purposes, and by such 
revision of the tariff laws 
as will tend to check 
imports of such articles as 
are produced by our people, 
the production of which 
gives employment to our 
laborers, and release from 
import duties those articles 
of foreign production 
(except luxuries) the like 
of which cannot be pro- 
duced at home. If there 
shall still remain a larger 
revenue than is requisite 
for the wants of the 
Government, we favor the 
entire repeal of internal 
taxes rather than the sur- 
render of any part of our 
protective system at the 
joint behest of the whisky 
trusts and the agents of 
foreign manufacturers. 


MR. BLAINE’S “ PARIS MES- 
SAGE.” 


I would not advise the 
repeal of the whisky tax. 
Other considerations than 
those of financial adminis- 
tration are to be taken into 
account with regard to 
whisky. There is a moral 
side toit. ‘To cheapen the 
price of whisky is_ to 
increase its consumption 
enormously. There would 
be no sense in urging the 
reform wrought by high 
license in many States if 
the National Government 
neutralizes the good effect 
by making whisky within 
reach of every one at 
twenty cents a_ gallon. 
Whisky would be every- 
where distilled if the sur- 
veillance of the Govern- 
ment were withdrawn by 
the remission of the tax, 
and illicit sales could not 
then be prevented even by 
a policy as rigorous and 
searching as that with 
which Russia pursues the 
Nihilists. It would destroy 
high license at once in 
all the States. 


If the Democratic party in the North had been 


a temperance party, it would doubtless be able to 
make a vast deal of capital out of the issue as thus 
presented. It has, however, shown itself the willing 
tool of the saloons too often to gain much strength 
from its present attitude as “the one opponent of 
free whisky.” If the abolition of the internal 
revenue system would help the distilleries and 
saloons, there is reason to believe that the Demo- 
cratic party would favor it. Inasmuch, however, 
as the principal effect of such abolition would be 
to destroy the monopoly of those now engaged in 
the traffic and greatly lessen the value of the goods 
they sell, they are generally opposed to it, in the 
same way that the tobacco men are opposed to 
removing the tobacco tax. The attitude of neither 
of the two great parties has been determined by 
its love of temperance, but simply by its pre- 
possessions in favor of a high or low tariff. 


The party Prohibitionists are making consider- 
able capital out of the refusal of the Chicago Con- 


vention to adopt a vigorous anti-saloon plank. ‘The 
one proposed to it by the representatives of the 
Anti-Saloon Republican movement read as follows : 


-“The drinking saloon is the enemy of civilization 
and humanity, and has become a vicious and potent 
factor in American politics, in open alliance with the 
Democratic party. The Supreme Court of the United 
States having reaffirmed the rightful power of the 
several States over the liquor traffic, the people have 
the right, and should have the opportunity, to deal with 
this question, through the agency of the ballot, by the 
adoption of such measures as public sentiment will 
make most effective, and the exercise of this popular 
right should not be prevented or hindered. e con- 
gratulate the country upon the advance in public senti- 
ment and in legislation on this subject, and the Repub- 
lican party, whenever and wherever intrusted with 
power, will give effect to the popular will in this as in 
other questions.” 


That which was finally presented under protest to 
the Convention and adopted read thus: 


“The first concern of good government is the virtue 
and sobriety of the people and the purity of the home. 
The Republican party cordially sympathizes with all 
wise and well-directed efforts for the promotion of 
temperance and morality.” 


The Prohibitionists assert that this plank is no 
stronger than that adopted at Chicago in 1886 by 
the National Liquor Dealers’ Association. ‘The 
declaration of the liquor dealers was as follows: 


“ Resolved, That we recognize to its fullest extent the 
duties and responsibilities resting upon our citizens, and 
pledge ourselves to the faithful performance of every 
duty. 

« Resolved, That we most earnestly favor temperance, 
and appeal to every member of the trade to make 
proof of this declaration by his daily life and daily con- 
duct of his business.” 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Associated Press announces that the local option- 
ists have just won a decided victory in a Democratic 


stronghold—Independence, Mo. They carried the elec- | 


tion by over two hundred majority, and thus ended the 
sale of liquor for four years. As is usual further North, 
woman’s influence had a great deal to do with it. 
Women were everywhere, at the polls, at the lunch 
stands, and on street corners, wearing silk badges, and 
with “dry ” ballots in their hands. ' ree dinners were 
served at the polling-places. Children carried banners 
through the streets and about the voting precincts. 
Some of these were inscribed : “Sow whisky ballots 
and reap drunken boys ;” “‘ Young men, keep your 
record clean’—J. B. Gough ;” “Vote as you pray.” 
The legend, “ We can’t vote, but we can suffer,” was 
carried by the women in a parade. Many of the best 
people of the town were interested in the contest, and 
it was no infrequent sight to see young girls with horse 
and phaeton covered with streamers bringing in young 
gentlemen to vote for local option. 

In the First Ward, where there was a large colored 
population, it was expected there would be a large “ wet ” 
majority, but both sides worked hard, and the “drys ” 
gained a great victory. It was here the fight centered, 
and where the women stood all day, even though the 
weather was unpleasant. The Mormon Church, which 
has over a hundred voters, voted unanimously in favor 
of prohibition. 


Enthusiastic State Prohibition Conventions were held 
last week in New York and Michigan. In both States 
full tickets were nominated and a campaign fund of 
about $5,000 raised. In New York a tent campaign 
was agreed upon. The Michigan Convention, in spite 
of a protest from a minority of moderate Prohibitionists, 
adopted a plank condemning local option. It read as 
follows : 

** Local option is a policy of moral blindness and political 
procrastination. With equal indifference it votes temperance 
up or votes it down. In principle it is the old doctrine of 
popular sovereignty, and as it then meant slave sover- 
eignty, so now it means ultimate liquor sovereignty. 
And we hereby declare our opposition to the enactment of 
such laws by the Legislature as the policy of the State, 
although wherever such laws exist we indorse all efforts 
to secure closing the open grop-shop thereunder, at the same 
time well knowing that the result will be unsatisfactory.”’ 

In Michigan Chairman Dickey, of the National Com- 
mittee, in speaking of the party emblems, said that 
while the bloody shirt waved over the Republican ranks, 
while the red bandana symbolized the Demoeratie party, 
the white rose should be the badge of Prohibition. At 
the New York ratification meeting two weeks ago 
everybody on the platform wore one of these roses. 


The New York State Commission for the Revision 
of the Excise Laws, appointed by Governor Hill, met 
last week in this city. It was decided to collect the 
excise regulations of all the cities in the State having 
more than ten thousand inhabitants. All persons hav- 
ing suggestions to make are requested to send them to 
the Secretary of the Commission, 65 Bible House, New 
York City. 


The Anti-Saloon Republican League has issued a 
circular showing that in the ten States which have voted 
on the question of prohibition since 1880, 1,211,000 votes 
have been cast for prohibition and 1,160,000 against it. 


MUSIC AND ART. 


Concerning Japanese art a recent writer in the 
“ Magazine of Art” says: “The recent report of 
the Japanese commission sent to Europe to investi- 
gate the conditions of Western art seems to have 
startled Western minds considerably. The com- 
missioners. gave it as their opinion that Japanese 
art is the only real living art. This has surprised, 
perplexed, and irritated a good many people, as 
home truths generally do. For, without adopting of 
necessity in its integrity every word of the report of 
the Japanese commission, I must for my part con- 
fess that I find in it a great deal of truth. 

“The great characteristic of Japanese art is its 
intense and extraordinary vitality, in the sense that 
itis no mere exotic cultivation of the skillful, no 
mere graceful luxury of the rich, but a part of the 
daily lives of the people themselves. It is all very 
well to draw gloomy deductions about the decay of 
Japanese art from the manufacture and the impor- 
tation of a vast quantity of curios destined for the 
European market. That there is such a manufact- 
ure and importation there can be no doubt, any 
more than that this condition of things there will 
continue to be so long as people fancy they are giv- 
ing proof of their artistic taste by sticking up all 
over their walls anything and everything, good, 
bad, and indifferent, which professes to come from 
Japan or to be made on Japanese models. What 
an educated artistic Japanese would think of some 
of our so-called Japanese rooms I shudder to imag- 
ine. But let me ask—and this is much more to the 
purpose—what would an uneducated Japanese 
think? And let me give my own answer. He 
would be as much surprised by any bad taste or bad 
art as his educated superiors would be. This is the 
burden of my argument—that art in Japan is 
universal and instinctive, and therefore living; not 
an artificial production of a special class, and there- 
fore not living. Art was certainly a living thing in 
the best days of Athens; art has been, in some 
measure, a living thing elsewhere and in later days. 
For we must remember that art does not merely 
consist in the production of a certain number of 
works of art, or even masterpieces. A country may 
produce a great number of works of art, and yet as 
a country be entirely lacking all living artistic feel- 
ing. France is a land of works of art, but they do 
not appeal to the voyou, still less do they appeal to 
the ouvrier, to the bourgeois, to the butcher, the 
baker, and candlestick maker. 

* Now what I claim for Japan is, that in its most 
real and most important sense it is a living artistic 
country. The artistic sense is shared by the peasant 
and prince, as well by the carpenter and fan maker 
and lacquer worker as by the stateliest daimio, 
whose line dates back to the creation of things. 
But do not run away with my contention. Of 
course, I do not mean to say that every Japanese is 
a born artist; there are Philistines in Japan as else- 
where. But what I do say and maintain is that the 
artistic instinct is more widely diffused, is more 
common to all classes of the community, in Japan 
than in any of our European countries. 


An architect of Detroit informs a local journal 
that only two styles are now in vogue for buildings 
in that enterprising place, one a modified Roman- 
esque, the other an imitation Queen Anne. The 
former is used for business buildings as well as 
dwellings, the latter for dwellings only. “ The so- 
called Queen Anne style is both inartistic and out of 
place ina city. Such houses belong to suburbs or 
summer resorts, and should be confined te such 
places. The style of mixing brick, wood, slate, 
shingles, and even stone in one house is very poor 
taste. It gives a shoddy appearance, which reminds 
one of a patchwork quilt. Perhaps the prevalence 
of this fashion is due to the fact that the old frame 
and brick houses can be remodeled from the old- 
fashioned but commonplace dwellings of the last 
decade into something new and startling in the 
Queen Anne order. Diamond-shaped window 
panes and lattice work, however effective in appear- 
ance, require constant cleaning, as the dust gets 
into the crevices and gives the woodwork a muddy 
look in an incredibly short time. It is none the 
less popular, because persons of moderate means 
can get a good deal of show for their money.” 


Mr. Charles Coverley will model his Burns for 
Washington Park, Albany, seated book in hand on 
a bowlder. He carries his Highland bonnet in the 
left hand. The face will follow the portrait by 
Nasmyth, and the sculptor will be guided by a cast 
from the skull of the poet. 
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AND RUMOR. 


The Japanese Premier, Prince Kung, 
addressed General Grant, when he was in 
Japan, in English, so called. Endeavor- 
ing to compliment him by assuring him 
that he was born to command, he said, 
«Sire, brave generale, you vos made to 
order.” 


A lady living in Castine, Me., has a cat 
that sits up to the table with the family 
and eats from a plate as decorously as any 
child, but if a stranger happens to be 


there and laughs at it it will = from the 
chair and cannot be coaxed back. 


It was Dr. Barrows who told—in illus- 
trating the confused knowledge of mis- 
sionary matters in some people's minds— 
of the man who said to one of the Society’s 
officers : “I don’t believe much in for- 
eign missions. I always give my money 
to the American Board !” 


“A text floating in a vast quantity of 
weak soup” is the way in which the 
Bishop of Carlisle ventures to describe 
certain sermons he has listened to, and 
he thinks this ecclesiastical broth not, 
particularly attractive. We-have heard 
texts similarly treated at home, much to 
the diseredit of the preachers.—{Ob- 


server. 


Wesley O’Day, a twenty-year-old farm 
hand of Nevada, Mo., has, it is said, fallen 
heir to nearly $2,000,000. He has gone 
to Albany, N. Y., to join an unele,a 
brother and a sister there, who together 
with him fall heir to $8,000,000. 
has been in extreme poverty for the last 
eight years. 


The area of dry land of the world is 
estimated at 55,000,000 square miles, the 
area of the ocean 137,200,000 square 
miles. The bulk of the dry land above 
the level of the sea is 23,450,000 cubic 
miles, and the volume of the waters of 
the ocean is 323,800,000 cubic miles. 
The mean fheight of the land is 2,250 
feet. The mean depth of the whole 
ocean is 12,480 feet. 


The following advertisement recently 
appeared in an English religious paper : 

“ Wanted, before Advent, unmarried 
Priest (earnest Evangelical High Church- 
man), for small country church, the con- 
gregation of which is largely composed 
of men. The six points. Choral services. 
Open-air preaching. Cricket, football, 
and workingmen’s clubs. No moustached 
or lawn-tennis playing priest need apply.” 


The Rev. Robert Nourse, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is visiting the coast. He isa 
native of England. “ The first wedding 
ceremony I ever performed,” said Mr. 
Nourse, his eyes twinkling merrily, “ was 
just as the clock struck 12 M., and you 
know a marriage is not legal in England 
after that hour, and my fee was a lot of 
geological specimens. This is the first 
time I ever asked for bread and literally 

ta stone in return.”—[San Francisco 

Uxaminer. 


A correspondent recently asked Mr. 
Ruskin his views and practice regarding 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
“My dear sir,” replied the illustrious 
critic and moralist, “I gladly take the 
bread, water, wine, or meat of the Lord’s 
Supper with members of any family or 
nation who obey Him; and should be 
equally sure it was His giving—if I were 
myself worthy to receive it—whether the 
intermediate mortal hand were the Pope’s, 
the Queen’s, or a hedge-side gypsy’s.’ 


Three rats and four or five little rodents 
have been riding over the Lowell branch 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad recently 
without passes or tickets. They had made 
their nest under the foot-board of the 
locomotive Phaeton’s cab, and were found 
there recently. The engine is housed 
at Greenfield, N. H., every night, and 
each day makes a run of 132 miles. The 
rats probably hail from that place, but 
how they have managed to keep from 
being shaken off the engine and to sub- 


sist is a mystery.—[ Exchange. 


In his “Harvard Reminiscences ” Dr. 
A P. Peabody, speaking of the “ Ameri- 
can Monthly f 


view,” founded by Sidney 


Day into bundles of 1,000, then into 5,000, and | Oise 


Willard, says that he never saw Felton 
angry but once, after havi in a 
contribution to the “ Review.” “He had 
written and sent to the press an arti- 
cle somewhat rhetorical, though by no 
means distastefully highflown ; and the 
proof came to him with ‘ Froth’ written 
in the margin against the most ambitious 
sentence in the copy. Felton went at 
once to the printer to complain of the in- 
solence of his compositors in presuming 
to make insulting criticisms of the work 
under their hands. The explanation was 
promptly and satisfactorily given : at pre- 
cisely that point, the oul was 

over to a compositor named Frothing- 
ham.” 


WHAT ARE THEY GOOD FOR? 


A Philadelphian has collected, sorted, 
and filed away enough canceled postage 
stamps to reach, if placed side by side, 
from the Deleware River to Cobbs’ Creek, 
the extreme western boundary of the city. 
In this extraordinary collection there are 
1,000,000 stamps. These stamps, if used 
as wall paper, would be sufficient to cover 
the walls of a medium-sized city house, 
and if spread over a space one yard wide 
would reach nearly 800 yards. The 

tient collector of this million of little 
its of engraved paper is Paul Des 
Granges, a retired merchant, who be 
the task February 6, 1882. Mr. Des 
Granges says of his work: The plan 
adopted for the preservation and actual 
counting of the stamps was to remove 
them from any adherent paper by soak- 
ing in water, and, after al to tie in 
vackages of 100; these were then made 


ten of these into parcels of 50,000 stamps 
each, “are five pounds and five 
ounces. Having much unoccupied time, 
and the assistance of numerous friends 
and acquaintances, the first “brick,” or 
package of 50,000, was completed on 
October 12, 1882. Others followed at 
irregular intervals, varying from nine 
months and twenty days to fourteen 
months, until finally 1,000,000 was com- 
pleted on October 8, 1887, in a period of 
tive years, eight months, and two days. 
Of one-cent United States stamps there 
are 118,900; of two-cents stamps, 
665,900 ; of three-cent stamps, 99,000 ; 
of miscellaneous stamps, 85,400 ; of for- 
eign stamps, 30,800 ; total, 1,000,000. 


HEARTY. 


Real gratitude is always refreshing, 
even though the terms in which it is 
expressed be neither elegant nor gram- 
matical. Indeed, if the men- 
tioned below had expressed his feelings 
in chaste language, it is most likely that 
nobody would ever have thought of re- 
porting or quoting it. 

An Irishman belonging to a Maine 
regiment refused to receive any favors or 
listen to any advice from an agent of the 
Christian Commission, though sadly in 
need of some articles of clothing. Want, 
however, finally triumphed over will, and 
he was supplied. 

Seeing the delegate again, he said to 
him : “Suir,’they tell me ye are working 
here jist for the love of the boys, and git 
no pay at all, intirely.” 

“They are mistaken,” was the answer, 


We get the begt pay of anybody in the | Ch 


army.’ 


anyhow ?” 

“ Didn’t you say ‘God bless ye !’ when 
I brought you the shirt and the drawers 
and the socks the other day ?” 

“T| mind it,” said the soldier. 

“ And did they do you any ig 

“Good !” replied Pat. “And didn’t 
they warm me feet, and warm me back, 
and warm me all over ?” 

“Well,” replied the delegate, “ that is 
the pay we get.” 

“Ts that it? is that it?” asked Pat, 
with a look of admiring wonder. And 
then, grasping the donor’s hand, he 
exclaimed, “God bless you! God bless 
you! And may you live foriver, and 
may your wife live longer nor you do, 
and may ivery one of your children be as 
fat as a pig, and as white !” 


d Special desi bmitted 
esigns su upon 
R, LAMB. 59 Carmine St., New York, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


A New Edition of Mr. Robert Brown- 
ing’s Collected Works. 


THE POETICAL WORKS 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


In Sixteen Volumes. Globe 8vo. 
;Published monthly. 
Each $1.50. 
Vol. l. Pauline; Sordello. Ready. 
Vol. 2. Paracelsus; Strafford. Ready. 
Vol. 3. Pippa Passes; King Victor and King Charles; 


The Return of the Druses ; A Soul's Tragedy. 
With a Portrait. Ready. 


A New Volume of Stephen’s Dictionary 
of National Biography. 


DICTIONARY 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


EDITED BY 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Vol. XV. Diamond—Drake. 8vo. $5.75. 


** The value of this monumental work becomes more 
apparent with every volume.”’—{New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘For reference and for other uses to which such a 
dictionary can be put, it will be as much desired and 
sought alter in this country as in England. It will 
stand almost in the same relation to our mutual wants 
as a dictionary of our common language.’’—[New York 
rver. 


An American Edition of Dr. Marti- 
neau’s New Book. 


A STUDY OF RELIGION: 
Its Sources and Contents. 


BY 
JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 


American edition, Revised by the Author. 
2 vols., large I2mo, $4.50. 

** One who has mastered these four volumes (* Types 
of Ethical Theory ’ and * A Study of Religion’) and the 
literature which they include in their range of thought 
has gone to the bottom of many of the problems which 
relate to the present and the future of mankind, out- 
side of a personal revelation from God.” —|New York 

es. 


Mr. Henry James’s New Story. 


THE REVERBERATOR. 


HENRY JAMES, 


Author of “‘The American,” “The Europeans,” 
** Daisy Miller,” ete. I2mo. $1.25. 

‘Mr. James is here at his best. His canvas is not too 
large, and he fills it to perfection. Every character in 
the book stands out in clearly defined proportions, so 
admirably minute and complete is the technical work- 
manship. . . . It is impossible not to enjoy the process 

y which the characters in the story are portrayed for 
[London Globe. 

‘** Admirers of Mr. Henry James will find something 
to please them in ‘ The Reverberator.’ The novelist in 
this instance is frankly and openly playful.’’—|Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph. 
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In paper covers, price 50 cents each. 


Macmillan’s Summer Reading Library, 


New Volume. 
FRATERNITY: A Romance. This day. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


Marzio’s Crucifix. F. 


For God and Julian Corbett 
The New Judgment of Paris.......... Philip Larfargue 
The Choice of Books.......... ..... Frederic Harrison 


Price 15 Cents. (Annual Subscription, $1.75.) 
THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSI'RATED MAGAZINE. 


NO. 58, JULY. 
CONTENTS : 
l. Dr. Samuel Johnson. From the picture by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 
2. The Mediation of Ralph Hardelot. Prof. W. Minto. 


3. Pagodas, Aurioles, and Umbrellas. C. F. Gordon 
Cumming. With illustrations. 


4. William Hutton. G. Birkbeck Hill. 
5. A Hampshire Hamlet. With illustrations. 


6. Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. W. Outram 
Tristram. With illustrations. 


7. In Exile. D. J. Robertson. 
8 Et Cetera. H. D. Traill. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York. 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


BETTER 


Is the motto of those that put together our 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. — 


PLEASE EXAMINE 


SONGS FOR KINDERGAR 
MA mY SC H (30 ets.) 
nard an e ‘ 
lightful little songs the children 


SONG MANUAL, Book II., by L. O. Emerson 
(40 cts.). A truly progressive course of exercises 
i number, in an the Rage, and with 

18. are regu ngs. 
valuable musical text book. 


fy and famous ones, with banjo imen 
making a most attractive book. 


CLASSIC TENOR SONGS ($1), 36 tenor so 
of a high character, by 29 distinguished com - 
iving a great variety. Such names as Pinsuti 
bt, Helmund, Gregg, Jensen, Godard, and Nic- 
olai among the authors indicate good and attract- 
ive music. This book adds one to our “classic’”’ 
series, Which now includes 


SONG CLASSICS for Low Voices, Bass & Alto, 
PIANO CLASSICS, 
CLASSICAL PIANIST, 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASSICS. 
(Price of each, $1.) 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Tilting at Windmills 


By Emma Cloth. $1.50. 


Read some of the opinions of the Press: 


** One of the best books of the year, both in literary 
style and the grand purpose which inates 
story.’’—[Justice (Byencuse. N. Y.). 


* There is an hmest religious purpose evident in its 
pages that will be appreciated as thoroughly as its 
pleasurable qualities."" [New York Independent. 


“The author has made a grand hit. It is not only a 
capital story, elegant in ite hiterar style, but it 
teaches grand lessons, which people North and South 
cannot too carefully study.’’— |Chieago Inter-Ocean. 


“The characters are well drawn, the local color is 
goed. Portiais delicious ; one of the sweetest, purest, 


and most winning characters in fiction.” — 


Courier-Journal. 


‘At the Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


MY STORY OF THE WAR 


By Mary A. Livermore. 


Her own narrative of Four Years’ Personal 
Experience as Field and Hospital Nurse.”’ 
It portrays the Womanly or “ Heavenly ” side of the 
War, its Lights and Shrdows, “as @ woman saw 
them.” Bright, Pure, and Good, full of “*/aughter 
and tears,” of eerilling interest and touching path 
it sells at sight toall. Splendid Steel-Plates, — 
famous old Battle-Flags richly colored in exact 
Jac-simile. The * booming” book for Menand Women 
Agents. 8100 to S200 amonth made. [#Dis- 
tance no hindrance, for we Poy Freights and give 
Ertra Terms. Write for circulars to 


A. D. WORTHINGTON & Co.. Hartford, Conn. 


gos 


YOUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
BETTER TRY IT. 


It Will Answer for the Prayer-Meeting Also. 
234! SONGS. MUSIC FOR EVERY HYMN. 
Music Edition, Board Covers, $30 per 100. 
Words Only, Board Covers, $10 per 100. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


81 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


A GIFT TO MINISTERS. 


Madeley’s Science of Corresponden 
Elucidated (742 pp., 8vo) sent free to mi rs 
theological students who wa remit 20 cents (price of 
e) to “Connecticut New Church Association, 
o. 6 Elm St., New Haven, Conn.’’ This work con- 
tains the key to the inner and heavenly meaning of 
the Bible. Rev. E. Paxton Hood (of the Evangelical 
achool) says: ‘*It is truly wonderful how plam the 
Mind (that is, the spirit and true sense) of the Book 
becomes, by the ai 
[Correspondence}.”’ 


~ SANKEY 

MSGRANAHAN 
4ND STEBBINS 


of this principle of interpretation 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS. 
THE WORLD OF SPIRITS AND 
HELL, described from things heard and 
seen, by EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 
‘**Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Also 
THE LAST JUDGMENT ., as witnessed 
by him in the spiritual world in 1757; The 
Doctrine of Life, The Sacred Scriptures, the 
New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine, 
in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for 
$1.00. Discount to the trade. Address, 
American Swedenborg Printing and Publish- 
ing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New York 

ity, 
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COR RESPONDENCE. 


POLITICAL POLEMICS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In your issue of June 14, in your reference to the 
Democratic Convention at St. Louis, you make the 
following among other statements : “The platform 
is absolutely silent respecting the temperance issue, 
adopts President Cleveland’s political course as the 
standard of Civil Service Reform. . Any reader 
of The Christian Union who will look back for a 
year will see readily what progress has been made 
within the Democratic party and what forces have 
gained in‘power within it.” You then enumerate 
the tariff and other points, and state that “on each 
one of these questions an aggressive policy has pre- 
vailed.” 

In Iowa the law has at this time come to say that 
in a civil or criminal case the judge of the court is 
to decide, on application for a change of venue, 
whether he is prejudiced or not. I grant that it is a 
delicate matter for the editor of a religious paper 
who is, or ought to be, on one of political issues, to 
state them correctly ; and, speaking for Republicans, 
I do not think we take the paper for its favorable 
political comments ; but I do not believe it is justice 
to our side to leave uncorrected what is implied in 
the above statements. You evidently mean by the 
foregoing, and other parts not quoted, that very 
much Democratic progress has been made under 
Cleveland. Your statement that the Democratic 
platform is “absolutely silent in regard to temper- 
ance” is not correct. The late Convention in their 
first paragraph reaffirm their platform of 1884. 
Now, then, it can fairly be said that they affirm no 
change in any issue then tendered. In their plat- 
form of 1884 they say this on temperance: ‘* We 
oppose sumptuary laws, which vex the citizen and 
interfere with individual liberty.” They are not 
silent in 1888. They again wrap themselves afresh 
in the cerements of long ago. 

On the tariff they affirm the same platform of 
1884. There is no progress there. If that plat- 
form is clear, Mr. Cleveland cannot define it. Surely 
such a people-paper like The Christian Union is not 
putting Mr. Cleveland above the declarations of the 
National Convention. The party stands to its dec- 
laration of 1884 on tariff. 

On the Civil Service, please hear, for progress 
since 1884. You say that Mr. Cleveland is taken 
as the standard of the Civil Service Reform. Well, 
Mr. Cleveland most clearly in 1884 committed him- 
self to the ineligibility of the Presidential incum- 
bent. He also avowed the doctrine that there 
should be no general changes in the public service 
for partisan reasons, but we know there never was a 
cleaner sweep in three years. Judging by your 
last week’s Boston correspondent, and the frequent 
outeroppings in editorials, your paper claims that the 
course of the executive is approved by the “ Inde- 
pendent vote.” Do you not ask great grace from 
Republican readers ? 

The 1888 Democratic platform says that “ honest 
reform in the Civil Service has been inaugurated and 
maintained by President Cleveland, and he has 
brought the public service to the highest standard of 
efficiency.” When this is translated it means that 
in nine cases out of ten Democrats have taken the 
places of Republicans : inexperience exchanged for 
experience. Now, Republicans do not complain at 
the changes, only so far as it is counted a virtue to 
substitute a Democrat for a Republican, viewed from 
an * Independent” standpoint. Has not Mr. Cleve- 
land, from his own office, and downwards, in the 
bulk, gone backward since 1884 on the Civil Service, 
judged by his own standard ? Where has been the 
“aggressive policy” of the Democratic administra- 
tion exe oe in moving systematically on Republican 
officials? I ask the question broadly, and in good 
faith, for I do not wish to be partisan, but just. I 
ask you to give me this public hearing, and give me 
light on the points named, which are the only vital 
points in this canvass at issue. AMOs STECKEL. 

BLOOMFIELD, Iowa. 


NASSAU AGAIN. 


Being one of the favored number of Nassau’s 
winter visitors, I was of course interested in 
“J. D.’s” account of it in The Christian Union for 
June 14, and though I can heartily indorse all that 
is said of the climate, the sailing, ete, I feel that the 
ease with which one may transfer his home from 
New York or its suburbs to Nassau is rather over- 
estimated. It is true that furnished houses or rooms 
may be obtained, but they are usually in the town, 
where mosquitoes and ants abound, although these 


are unknown on the higher ground on which the 
hotel stands. It is also true that servants will 
offer themselves at $4 per week, but it will take 
four of them to-do what one will accomplish at 
home. They are, of course, colored, and live in 
their own cabins in Grantstown. They expect to go 
home about four o’clock in the afternoon, are self- 
willed, and inefficient. The houses have no chim- 
neys, and are built “‘one flight up,” the kitchens 
detatched and on the ground. They are often 
without stoves—cooking being done in a primitive 
fashion in front of an open fire. Many cooks 


refuse to use a stove, having a superstition that it: 


will affect their brains. The fire for washing and 
ironing is supplied by a small charcoal kettle. The 
washerwomen generally object to putting their 
hands into warm water, and insist upon washing 
clothes in cold water, starching them with cassava, 
and beating them upon a wall or rock to cleanse 
them, and hanging them to dry upon cactus bushes 
or fence palings. 

Fish, green turtle, and fruit—oranges, bananas, 
sapodillas, pineapples, guavas, and cocoanuts—are 
good, plentiful, and cheap. Milk is from twenty to 
twenty-four cents per quart, is poor and scarce. 
Eggs are three and four cents apiece. Beef, mutton, 
and goat is killed and eaten the same day, and is, 
consequently, tough and stringy, and the poultry 
may have enough flesh on it to make soup, but [ 
never anywhere saw such poor, starved-looking 
fowls. They never seem to be fed, and drag out a 
weary existence under the arm of a small darky in 
search of a purchaser. 

The water is rain-water and, good. Ice is four 
cents per pound, and melts very rapidly; house- 
keepers often buy only a small lump before each 
meal to cool the drinking-water. Horses and cows 
are fed on sufar-cane stalks, and are poor, starved- 
looking beasts, but the horses seem to have a good 
deal of “go” in them, and one-horse wagons hold- 
ing four may be hired for an afternoon drive at a 
reasonable rate. 

There is a baker who furnishes very good bread, 
but butter is poor and hard to keep. “ Tin butter” 
as they call it, or Danish butter put up in air-tight 
cans seems to be much used. In short, housekeep- 
ing presents many difficulties, and last but not least 
are the ants which attack everything eatable unless 
it is placed so that it is impossible for them to get 
at it. All tables, safes, ete., containing provisions, 
have the legs standing in cans of kerosene or water, 
and I have heard of the ants taking advantage of a 
spider web to obtain access to a table isolated in 
this way. 

Boarding-houses cannot be recommended, for 
prices are high, and though the proprietors may be 
anxious to set a good table, they are unable to do 
so without sending to New York for many articles 
necessary to an invalid, which does not pay on a 
small scale. 

The hotel rates are not much higher, and the 
table is as good ‘as is possible on an ocean island. 
All meats, ete., are sent down from New York 
every two weeks in ice-boxes, and are cooked under 
the supervision of a New York chef. ‘The climate 
from December to May is all heart could wish, and 
the place and people full of interest to an outsider. 
In spite of having mails so far apart and the * do- 
nothing ” existences the weeks slip rapidly by, and I 
think no one ever leaves Nassau without a linger- 
ing hope that he may some time revisit its beautiful 
waters. A HOUSEKEEPER.” 


SLAVERY AND TEMPERANCE QUESTIONS. 
To the Editors of The Christian Unwn : 


In your answer to “ G.” you do not discriminate 
between the reformer and the politician. The 
Abolitionists ‘‘ pure and simple” were in the front. 
The plowed the ground ; they sowed the seed ; and 
the rain descended, and the floods came, aad the 
winds blew and beat upon their work, and it fell 
not, for it was founded in solid soil ; and the Repub- 
lican party leaders reaped the fruit of their labor. 
If there had been no Abolitionists to “ery aloud 
and spare not,” there would have been no Repub- 
lican party for Summer, Chase, Seward, and Lin- 
coln to represent. Luther laid the ax to the root 
of popery when he nailed- his theses to the door of 
the church at Wittenberg. Garrison laid the ax at 
the root of slavery when he raised the banner of 
“immediate and unconditional abolition on the soil.” 
This was his offense. If he had advocated some 
colonization or gradual plan (as Franklin and 
Lundy did without accomplishing anything), he 
would have saved his reputation from the charge of 
fanaticism ; but slavery would have had an indefinite 


lease. The temperance question (referring to 
G.’s question) is insignificant in comparison with 
that of personal liberty. If the saloon-keepers 
poured their vile compounds down people’s throats 
by force, and law and religion protected them in 
doing it, then it would be a parallel case to slavery. 
J.J. D. 


Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
and New Editions. 


*,* Restricted to publications of the last three months. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


HYMNS AND TUNES AS SUNG AT ST. THOMAS'S 
CHURCH. NEW YORK. The m ond 
by George William Warren, Royal clo 


THE CARTEALS OF SPANISH AMERICA. By Wm. 
Eleroy Curtis, late Commissioner from the United States to the 
Governments of and South Profusely Illustrated. 
Pp. xvi., 716. 8vo, cloth, extra, $3.50 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW | NOVEL, The Stran 
tures of a House-Boat. A Sere. By William B 
trated. Pp. iv., 402. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 


HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine 
errick. Pp. viii., 314. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


THE RUSSIAN ee Their Agrarian Condition Social 
Life, and Religion. By Ste author of ** Russia U the 
Tzars,’’ ** The Russian torm-Cloud, &c. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


THE SURPLUS: WHAT SHALL WE DO WIT 
Taxation and Revenue Discussed. By President Cleveland, the hy : 
James G. Blaine, the Hon. Henry Watterson, and the Hon. George 
F. Edmunds. 8vo, paper covers, 25 cents. 


THR OF PICHOLAS An of the 
Charles I Du 12mo, cloth, $1. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD’S WORKS. Authorized library edition. 
l6émo, half cloth, 75 cents a volume. ALLAN QUATERMAIN— 

MEFSON’S WILL. Each in one volume. a 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES FROM THE ACCES- 

SIO F QUEEN VICTORIA TO THE GENERAL 
PLECTIO IN 1880 By Justin McCarthy, M.P. In two 
volumes. 12mo, cloth, $1. 25 eac (New edition.) 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A COPPER 
CYLINDER. A Romance. Illustrated by Gil 
cloth, extra, $1.25. (New edition.) nS ae 


FRANCE AND THE CONFEDERATE NAVY. 1862-1! 
An International Episode. By John Bigelow. 12mo, cloth, $1. o 


TREES AND TREE- PLANTING. By Gen. J 8. B 
U.S.A. Portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A GUIDE TO THE CONDUCT OF MEETINGS. Bef, 
the Models of Parliamentary Practice for Young and O1 ia B y George 
T. Fish, author of ‘*‘ American Manual of Parliamentary Law.”’ 
16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEO- 
PLE. A Short History of the lish People. By John Richard 
Green. With maps and tables. New edition, thoroughly revised. 
8vo, cloth, $1.20. 


A NEW ROBINSON CRUSOE. W.L. Alden. Illustrated. 
l6mo, cloth, extra, $1. (In Harper’s Youn’ People Series.) 


HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. By Henry Charles Lea. Complete in three volumes. 8vo, 
cloth, uncut foleon gilt top, $3 a volume. 


A BROTHER TO DRAGONS, AND OTHER OLD-TIME 
TALES. By Amélie Rives. Post 8vo, cloth. xtra, $1. 


mse MULOCK’S (MRS. CRAIK) WORKS. Library edition. 
vols.»12mo, cloth, 9) cents per volum volumes sold se 
oble Life ” and of * “The Head of | 


Adven- 
Tllus- 


. New of “A 
Family. *” One volume each. 

KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The of 
the Crimea: Its Ori ey an Account of 


the Progress Down to the 
of Lord Raglar By Alexander William Kingiake.. With 
=. work complete, with index, in six volumes. 

12m, ‘clot $2 per volume. 


FOR THE RIGHT. A German 
ranzos. Given in English by Julie Sutte 
Macdonald, LL.D. 1l2mo, cloth, $1. 


A Novel. By William Dean Howells. 12mo, 
c 


Romance. By Carl Emil 
tter. Preface by George 


MODERI RN ITALIAN POETS. Essays and Versions. B 
Howells. Portrait. 16mo, half-cloth, uncut 
P, 


ME. ABSALOM BILLINGSLEA AND OTHER GEOR- 
GIA FOLK. By R. M. Johnston, author of ** Old Mark — 
etc. Illustrated. i6mo, cloth, $1.25. 


BEN-HUR: A Tale of the Christ. B 
cloth, $1.50. (New edition from new plates. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 


Lew | Wallace. 


LIBRARY. (New 


Issues, 8vo, paper.) The Bay of Mixbridge. By James 
Illustrated. cents. ~ Adventures of a Houseboat. By 
William Black. Illustrated cents. Wessex Tales. By Thomas 


Hardy. 30 cents. Joyce. A Novel. 
Herr Paulus. ~y Walter Besant. 


30 cents. William I., late Emperor of 
paper, 10 — 

The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by Har- 
rer & Brorners, postpaid, to any part of the United States and Canada 
on receipt of the price. 

Harper’s CATALoGve sen! fo any address on receipt of 10 centsin 
stamps for postage. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 
New York. 


lliustrated. 4to, 


D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE STORY OF OHIO. BY Alexander Black. Second volume 
in the ** Story of the States.’’ $1.50. 


A YOUNG PRINCE OF COMMERCE, By Selden R. Hop- 
kins. $1.25. 

IN WAR TIMES AT LA ROSE BLANCHE, By M. E.M 
Davis. $1.25. 


AN OCEAN TRAMP. By Philip D. Haywood. $1.25. 
ROM ~ AND REMUS: A Dog Story. By Charles R. Tal- 


THE SECRETS AT ROSELADIES. By Mary Hartwell 


Catherwood. $1 
MONTEZUMA’S GOLD MINES. By Fred A. Ober. $1. 


aaay\ vd 4 Story of the Isles of Shoals. By Willis Boyd 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


ETERNAL LIFE. 
By ARNOLD. 
Foiled by our fellow-men, depressed, out- 
We lem the brutal world to take its way, 


And patience in another life, we say, 
The = shall be thrust down we up- 
rne ! 


And will not, then, the immortal armies 
scorn 

The world’s poor routed leavings? or will 

they, 

Who failed under the heat of this life’s 
Support the fervors of the heavenly morn ” 
No, no! the ene of life may be 

the 4 


Kept on after grave, but not begun ! 
nd he who flagged not in the earthly 


strife, 
From strength to strength advancing—only 


e, 
His soul well knit and all his battles won, 
Mounts, and that heartily, to eternal life. 
—[Selected. 


LITTLE CHILDREN. 
By Maroaret H. LAwWLess. 


These little children play about my knees, 

And, with deep wonder glowing in their eyes, 

They ask me questions strange and grave and 
wise 

As were the answers of that other Child 

Within the Temple, down the centuries. 

Ah! help me, Lord, in what I do with these ! 

They to my charge were given undefiled ; 

Though for time’s fleeting spaces here exiled 

True heirs are they of all Thine earth an 
skies, 

Secured by thy Belovéd’s promises. 

If heirs changed to outlaws ‘neath my 
hand, 

Ere Thou requir’st of me my heavy trust, 

In what name, Lord, dare I thy wrath with- 


on I be cold in dust 
! ere they change ma cold in dust: 
{Catholic World. 


MAKING SHOES. 
By F. S. CuT 


In his little hut by the rocky shore, 
here the waters ever with changing hues 

Creep in and out with a drowsy roar, 

Sits an old man fashioning babies’ shoes ; 
His face is wrinkled, his hair is white, 

His form is bent with his years of care, 
But always the old man’s heart is light, 

And he sings to himself as he labors there : 


All the long ay 

Stitching ever till set of sun ; 
Tide ebb and flow, 


Hours come and go, 
Rest comes after the work is done !”’ 


Through the window, glistening far away, 
He watches the white sails out at sea 
As they pony | fade from the shining bay, 
Chased out by the west wind light and free ; 
And a far-off look in his faded eyes 
Reveals that his thoughts are drifting far 
With the gleaming sails where the sea gull 


flies, 
a sings with his heart o’er the harbor 


** Pegging away, 
All the long day, 
White sails drifting across the sea ; 
Tides ebb and flow, 
Tides come and go, . 
Voyage soon over for you and me !”’ 


He turns to his work, and his rough old hands, 
As honest as human ha can be, 
Draw out the threads with their twisted 


strands, 
And stitch the crooked seams faithfully. 
For babies’ feet must be shod with care, 
And old age carries the work along, 
And shoes are better by far to wear 
When pegged and stitched with a little 


song : 
away 
All the long day, 
Infancy, childhood, youth, and age ; 
Tides ebb and flow, 
Years come and go ; 
Life is only a written page !" 


And thus he toils, while the days go by, 
Spring turns to summer along the shore, 
The summers fade and the roses die, 
And snow-drifts whiten the headlands o’er ; 
And, day by day, as the seasons run, 
He sings and toils in a thoughtful use, 
His thread near wasted, work almost done, 
An old man fashioning babies’ shoes : 
Legging away 
All the long day, 
Shine and shadow, spring and fall : 
Tides ebb and flow, 
Men come and go i. 


God the Father is over all 
ON REVISING A DISCARDED POEM. 


By Tuomas ALDRICH. 


The Song I made and cast away 

Comes singing to my heart to-day 

And pleads: *‘ | know my many faults ; 
I know that here’s a rhythm that halts, 
And there —a thing we both abhor— 

A very much mixed metaphor. 

In certain passages, I hold, 


My story is not clearly told ; 
ose lack dramatic touch, and these 
Are clouded with parentheses. 
And yet, by dropping here and there 
The dactyls that I well may spare, 
And forging new ones, just to bind 
e sequence, you will surely 
I’m not so poor a little thing. 
I pray you, sing me.’’ So I sing. 
And if these random couplets seem 
Too light a prelude to the theme— 
Why, ‘tis the sun that casts the shade ; 
Of gall and honey life is made ; 
A discord helps the perfect note 
harpstring or in linnet’s throat ; 
Crouched in the blue of April skies _ 
The unleashed lightning somewhere lies. 
So let Thalia laugh ; anon 
Melpomene comes sweeping on. 
One actor in both parts appears ; 
The self-same eyes that smile, shed tears. 
—[{The Century. 


GEORGIA’S CHAUTAUQUA. 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat.| 


EORGLA is to have the finest Chau- 

tauqua in the United States. A 
strong company has been formed of the 
best business men in the State, and mag- 
nificent grounds have been selected for a 
“Piedmont Chautauqua” which will, 
when completed, excel any Chautauqua in 
the United States in the magnificence of 
its structure and the beauty of its grounds, 
the original Chautauqua in New York not 
excepted. Mr. H. W. Grady is the lead- 
ing spirit in the movement, the Chau- 
tauqua idea in Georgia having first 
originated with him. The grounds 
embrace a tract of about twenty acres, and 
are situated in the suburbs of Atlanta, at 
a station on the Georgia Pacific road 
called Salt Springs. e grounds lie 
beautifully, sloping on every side to a 
valley in the center. In this valley will 
be situated the amphitheater, and on 
either side will be immense wings where 
the summer school will be held. 

The Chautauqua'is being arranged with 
only one idea, andjthat is to excel any- 
thing that has ever been achieved in this 
line in the United States. A feature of 
the summer session will be a week for 
Southern literary people of note, in which 
such persons as Miss Amelie Rives, 
Thomas Nelson Page, Richard Malcoln 
Johnson, Eli Sheppard, William H. 
Hayne, Joel Chandler Harris, and others 
will participate. Each author will deliver 
an original lecture or read a selection 
from his or her works. Another week 
will be devoted to the Presidents and 
teachers of the State universities of the 
South ; a third week to all the teachers 
of the Southern States, and so on for the 
whole two months. It is intended to bea 
literary reunion such as the South has 
never seen. The educational idea will 
not be lost sight of, and twenty or thirty 
teachers, the best that money can get, 
will be employed to teach the two months 
normal school, which it is believe 10,000 
Southern teachers will attend. In this 
school all the higher branches will be 
taught, including Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
German, and French. Besides this the 
teachers will select the regular course of 
reading for the members of the Chau- 
tauqua. 

Preparations are being made for the 
accommodation of 100,000 visitors to the 
Chautauqua. <A hotel has been erected 
at a cost of about a quarter million 
dollars, and any number of tents, cottages, 
etc., are being erected. Dr. Gillett, who 
for a long time has been connected with 
the New York Chautauqua, has been 
employed by the Piedmont Chautauqua 
Company, and is now in the East, where 
he has been sent with instructions to 


engage the most noted lecturers and | with 


speakers, the finest music, and the best 
singers that money can secure. 


Registered Jerseys, Houghton 
Farm Herd, for sale at the 
Farm, Mountainville, Orange 
County, N. Y. For particulars 
and list of animals address 
J. H. FULLER, 
30 Lafayette Place, 
New York City. 


"| Minnehah 


OUR BREAD 


IN DANGER. 


The United States Government Chemists, in their 
examinations of articles of food offered for Government 
use, have developed the fact that almost all the baking 
powders upon the market are made from alum or phos- 
phates, or contain large quantities of lime or other adulter- 
ants. As a matter of fact, of the samples analyzed, the 
Royal was the only baking powder found free from all of 
these deleterious ingredients, and absolutely pure. 

Alum is used as a substitute for cream of tartar to 


produce a cheap baking powder. 


The effect of alum upon 


the system has been ascertained to be poisonous, and over- 
doses have been attended with fatal results. The phosphate 
are next to the alum powders in cheapness. They contain 


a large amount of lime. 


The baking powders sold with a 


gift are of the alum or phosphate class. 

Lime when subjected to heat gives off a certain amount 
of carbonic acid gas, but a quicklime is left, one of the 
most powerful caustics known. Chemists have found 
twelve per cent., or one-eighth of the weight, of some of 
the baking powders advertised as pure to be lime. 

The absolute purity and wholesomeness of the Royal 
Baking Powder—now affirmed by every chemist and food 
analyst of prominence, and conceded by all manufacturers 
of other brands—arise from the exclusive use of cream of 
tartar which is specially refined by patent processes that 
totally remove the lime and all other impurities. 

In his report, the United States Government Chemist 
says: ‘The Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure, for 
I have so found it in many tests made for the United States 
Government. I will go still further and state that it is 


undoubtedly the purest and 
offered to the public.”’ 


RAYMOND’S _ 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


Parties will leave New York Monday, July 23; Mon- 
dey 20, and Ponder» 10, for 
THREE GRAND TRIPS tot 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK, 


a complete Round of all the points of interest in 
America’s Wonderland, and ample time for a 
thorough inspection of its many marvels. Incidental 
visits to Niagara Falls, Chicago, Milwaukee, the Dells 
of the Wisconsin, St. Paul, —_ “5 the Falla of 
Lake Minnetonka, the famous 


third excursion there will be a Tour acamoss the 
Continent, witha Return through California. 
In addition to the above, Summer and early Autumn 
tours eenge th ROCKY MOUNTAINS IN 
COLORADO 


W. RAYMOND. I. A. WHITCOMB. 
Send for descri circular, desi 
whathe: Yellowstone Ton or Colorado 

sion is desired. 
J. M. JENKINS, Agent, 
257 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FARMVILLE. LITHIA WATER 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 


NATURAL, PURE, WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR. 
Will cure Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Incipient 


I 
Bright's Disease, Dy all diseases of Uric Acid 
Diathen s. All Send for pamphlet, 298 


most reliable baking powder 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER CO, 


46 Murray St., New York. 


Fine China and 
(iray Stone-ware 
Jars to hold the 
Water. 

A NATURAL 
STONE for a Fil- 
tering Medium. 

Fitted with sepa- 
rate Patent Iee 
Chamber to Cool 
the water. 

As easily cleaned 
as a Water Pitch- 
er. 

All water 
_ with impurities during 
_* the rainy season. 

This Filter will 
ABSOLUTELY 
CLEAN IT. 

cout shows Filter Address as above for 

used in our Fil- Descriptive Price-List. 

ters and Separate Mention The Chris- 
Patent Ice Chamber. tian Union. 


WANTED—MANAGER ! 


By well-known Publishers. Will control large stock 
of goods and handle considerable —— 4 Cas 
deposit of $300 to $300 and references required. Salary 
$1,200 to $2,000. Address 

LOOMIS, No. 2 Cooper Union. 


The new Handy Binder for your file of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION will be mailed 
to you on receipt of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS, Address 

The Christian Union,,. 
30 Lafayette Place, 


New York. 


27 
| 
| 
bar : 
| 
| 
| 
a Lands’ of Dakota, etc. All Railway Travel in 
SIX TY Palace Sleeping-Cars.. The parties to be 
limited in numbers. In connection with the o 
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Little Valley, N. Y., June 26, 1888. 
LAWSON VALENTINE CO. : 

Gentlemen,—Your letter was received on the 20th. In reply woula 
say that your Varnish is No. ONE in every particular, and | will be glad to 
use it. It is ahead of any and all English Varnish that | have ever used. 
Please send me as soon as possible : 

1 gallon of No. ‘‘ 40’’ Black Flatting Varnish. 
/ 80’’ Medium Coach 
/ “ Durable Gear“ 
Yours very truly, 
E. J. BECKWITH. 
50 Cts. WANTS. CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Quai of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


SECOND-HAND (Derby) ROLL-TOP DESK 
for sale. Apply to J. H. Fuller, 30 Lafayette 
Place, Christian Union. 


BOARDERS WANTED among the hills and 
lakes of Putnam. Boats free. Terms reasonable. 
For particulars address Mrs. Julia Barnes, Car- 
mel, N. Y. 


INFORMATION WANTED.— Correspondence 
solicited in regard to the genealogy of families 
who are Pomeroy in name or by descent. Address 
William W. Rodman, New Haven, Ct. 


WANTED.—A practical, working housekeeper, 
having good health and experience, to manage the 
culinary department in a large sanitarium. Apply 
by letter to D. C. H., Christian Union, New York. 


A YOUNG LADY, with best references, wishes a 
position as teacher of English, Latin, German, and 
Music] in a Christian family of New York or of 
New England. Address A.{B. C., P. O. Box &, 
Danbury, Conn. 


A YOUNG LADY desires a position as companion 
during six weeks of the summer vacation. Un- 
derstands German, and would not object to teach- 
ing the language. Address Miss F., P. O. Box 162, 
Metuchen, N. J. 


FOR SALE.—In course of erection, at Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., house containing ten rooms, also 
bathroom, laundry, town water, and steam heat. 
Will be finished to {please purchaser. Apply to 
C. W. Anderson, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


YOUNG LADY wishes work for five or six 
weeks in the summer vacation. She has experi- 
ence in clerical work ; would assist in a home at 
the seaside or mountains, or in traveling. Address 
A. 8., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y.—To let, commodious 
cottage, furnished ; finest scenery and best boat- 
ing and fishing on the lake ; excellent spring ; ice- 
houses filled ; all supplies brought to door daily ; 
malaria unknown. F. C., care Christian Union. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET.—J. H. Fuller has 
taken an office at 30 Lafayette Place, Christian 
Union Building, for the sale and renting of Orange 
County property, farms, gentlemen’s country 
residences, summer homes, etc. He has a number 
of farms for sale, and if you wil] inform him what 
is wanted he will procure it. 


stoned cellar, cistern well, barn 36x36, cow-shed 
for twelve cows, ice-house, woodshed, corn-crib, 
workshop, warehouse; five village lots—two in 
small fruits and grapes; forty acres of meadow 
one mile from store. Address C. C. Streetly, St. 
Francia, Anoka Co., Minn. 


SELECT ACADEMY.— A gentleman of twenty- 
five years’ unabated success as educator would, 
under sufficient inducement, establish and con- 
duct a first-class select academy of best English 
for ladies or gentlemen, or both, number limited, 
where daily talks would be given on practical life, 
personal responsibility, and social refinements. 
Lessons in ancient classics and literature given if 
necessary. Address Southern, this office. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS. For sale, at Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., property known as * Chestnut- 
wood ;” about eight*acres ; lawns, walks, fine old 
trees ; large, well-built mansion, fully furnished, 
well built throughout ; every modern convenience ; 
abundance of pure water; large, well-arranged 
stable, box-stalls; location very healthy and de- 
sirable ; ten minutes’ walk from station ; is one of 
the most charming homes in Southern Berkshire. 
Will be sold low. Address ‘‘C,” Box 54, Great 
Barrington, Mass., or W. A. Harding, Room 188, 
280 Broadway, N. Y. 


AN ARMY OF 
bright women 


are 
now using JAMES PyLE’s 
PEARLINE, the Best wash- 


ing compound ever made. 
Better than soap—better re- 
sults—saves the rubbing and 
wear—economical. 
Be bright yourself, and try 
this modern way of washing 
and cleaning. 


Every grocer has PEAPUINE. 


Avoid dangerous imitations. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Life Assurance Society. 
JANUARY 1, 1888. 
Assets, - - $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 percent. 66,274,650 
Surplus, - - $18,104,254 
The Society exceeds every other leading 


life assurance company in the following par- 


ticulars : 


Largest Percentage of Assets to Lia- 
bilities—viz., 127% per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets during 
1887—viz., $8,868,432. 


Largest Income——viz., $23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts— 
viz., $19,115,775. 


Excess of Income over Disburse- 
ments during the year— 
$9,101,695. 


ba POLICIES ISSUED BY THE UITABLE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY BECOME A 
LUTELY IN 5) WHEN THEY ARE 
THREE YEARS O 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND GUARAN- 
TEES WHICH CAN BE SAFELY UNITED, AND IS 

WITHOUT RESTRICTION ON TRAVEL. RESI- 
DENCE, AND: OCCUPATION OF THE POLIC 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR. IT IS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEA 
IMMEDIATELY UPON 
TORY PROOFS OF DEAT 


AND PAYABLE 
OF SATISFAC- 


H. B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


ASH GROVE FARM. 


Location good , with view of the Catskill Mountains ; 
t of ae supplies ; twenty minutes’ drive from 
xsackie 8 our hours from New York. For 
Earl, Uriton, Greene County, 


The GREAT 


cnurcn LIGHT 


or Oil, give the mos 

softest A pest dc Best light: known 
for Show Windows 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't be deceived by cheap —_t 

I. P. FRINK, sst Pearl St., N 


Established 1857. 


No. 1 Suit. 
» Terry, $62; 


CHURCH,'CHIME, ‘ND 


THE VERY BEST 

Church Light. 

OIL GASor ELECTRIC, 

Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors 
Refiecto: Chandeliers 
every conceivatle use. Catalogues 

free. Please state wants. 
WHEELEB REFLEOTOR O00. 
20 Washington st. | 88 E. Lake St, 

Boston, Mass Chicago, ILL 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Send for Price and NE ee Add 
McSHANE & €O., 
Baltimore, 


H. 
Mention this paper. «+ ua. 


SOLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manu 


CURI 


EAL BELLS. 
FOR 


DEAF 


Pecx’s Patent Improveo 
Ean Daums Pertecti Restore 


Hearin 

by colds, vers or to the 
Invisible, comfortable, always 

+ Music, con 


| 
— 
| 
| Mass. 
| 
| 
illustrated book of proofs, FREE. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The money markets, both here and 
abroad, undergo no change from a 
week ago, and rates of exchange are 
without material fluctuation, No gold 
has been shipped this week, and scarcely 
any buying or selling for foreign 
account has transpired between our 
markets and the London Bourse. 
Indeed, there has hardly been a duller 
condition of affairs in the security or 
financial markets this year than has 
existed for the week. 

In France the failure of the lottery 
loan in behalf of the Panama Canal 
may lead to a serious condition of 
affairs in the financial status of the 
French markets ; for the holdings of 
the Panama Canal securities in France 
are so large that a collapse of the 
enterprise would entail very great 
losses to a multitude of people. The 
effect, however, would not involve any 
serious international results, probably ; 
and it may be that the French Goy- 
ernment will feel the need of in some 
way lending it credit to prevent any 
anticipated disaster to the work. The 
expenditure thus far is over a hundred 
million dollars, which must all be sunk 
unless relief comes from some source. 

The Northwestern railways—Chica- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago 
& Northwestern, and St. Paul Com- 

anies—have appealed to the United 
States Court for an injunction, or 
restraining order, against the Iowa 
Commissioners to prevent the latter 
from publishing the schedule of rates 
recently made by them for the rail- 
ways in Iowa. ‘The expectation of the 
companies is that in this way they 
will be able to bring the whole matter 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States relating to the rights of the 
States Commissioners as against the 
United States Commissioners, and also 
to secure some definition as to how far 
a State Com mission, if so disposed, can 
go toward ruining the whole system of 
railway properties within the limits of 
its administration.. It is about time!s 
that this very important question should 
come under the review of the highest 
tribunal of justice in the land, if pos- 
sible to stay the hand of vandalism |. 
which, under the guise of State admin- 
istration, is being laid on railway prop- 
erty. The millions of investors in our 
railways here at home, from the widow 
to, the capitalist, are vitally interested 
in the outcome of this step now taken. 
There is an oppression that is worse 
than an irresponsible, despotic govern- 
ment ; and that is, the oppression that 
may be enforced in this free country, 
springing from a vast popular igno- 
rance, and itis now a question whethe 
there is a remedy for it in the courts ; 
if not, then property is certainly inse- 
cure here, and capital will make haste 
to escape from under the impending 
ruin. 

The railway earnings are continuing 
to come in very satisfactorily. Even 
the Northwestern railways are making 
returns that nearly equal the phenome- 
nal figures of a year ago, while the 
Southern roads—the Louisville & 
Nashville, the Mobile & Ohio, the 
Norfolk & Western, the Richmond & 
Terminal system (including the Rich- 
mond & Danville and the East Ten- 
nessee, Virginia & Georgia), the 
Louisville, New Orleans & Texas, 
the St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas, the 
Texas & Pacific—all Southern rail- 
ways, embracing ten thousand miles— 
are making exhibits of earnings that 
surpass the anticipations of the most 
sanguine judges of the properties, indi- 
cating a revival of prosperity at the 
South that is almost phenomenal. The 
Erie Railway, the Vanderbilt systems, 
the Pennsylvania Railway Company, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, and the East- 


ern trunk roads generally, are all doing 
well and have rendered recent reports 
indicating a healthy state of trade and 
prosperity. What is true of these 
roads is equally true of the coal rail- 
way carriers, and this notwithstanding 
the constantly reiterated predictions of 
evil to come to the business of rail- 
ways. We are only speaking of the 
business side of the question here, and 
not of the political. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase........... $3,278,300 
Specie, decrease.......... 303,500 
Legal tenders, decrease. . 2,200 
Deposits, increase......... 1,789,900 
Reserve, decrease. . . 788,175 


Leaving a pacehalia reserve in the city 
banks of $26,817,225, with money 
very easy and with the prospect of 
large additions next week from the 
numerous and large payments until 
July 1 and through the month, to bank 
deposits. WALL STREET. 


The Rev. Robert Nourse, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is visiting the coast. He is a 
native of England. “The first wedding 
ceremony I ever performed,” said Mr. 
Nourse, his eyes twinkling merrily, “ was 
just as the clock struck 12 M., and you 
know a marriage is not legal in re oe 
after that hour, and my fee was a lot of 
geological specimens. This is the first 
time al asked for bread and literally 
Rt a stone in return.”—{San Francisco 

xaminer. 


A MODEL PRINTING ESTABLISH- 
MENT AT TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


The material development of the la 
towns and cities of the West is but vague “ 
understood by most Eastern people. 

One would hardly expect to find in Topeka 
a printing establishment that in size and per- 
fection of detail would equal and even sur- 


,x was told that the Geo. W. Crane Pub- 
lishing Company had such an establishment, 
and in a recent visit to Topeka I satisfied my 
ineredulit 

found a fine stone building, four stories 
high, heated by steam, and lighted by 260 
incandescent electric lamps. 

The power for driving fourteen printing- 
presses was furnished by four Sprague elec- 
tric motors, and several small electric motors 
placed on brackets against the wall or on the 

ees, | posts furnished power for the 

ruling machines and small presses. 

The electricity for running the motors was 
obtained from the central station which fur- 
nishes light for the city. 

There is not to my knowl 
in the East requiring so mu 
entirely io 


e any business 
power that is 


part of city. establishment 
PR the same ori minal enterprise, and the 
quality of the work i was excellent. 
Topeka as well as the Manager, Geo. W. 
Crane, can justly take pride in this model 
and in some respects unique printing house. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE AND PRIVATE BANKERS, 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money loaned. Interest cou- 
pons collected. We have a very large list of property 
in St. Paul and its environs. Reference: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First | Ng Bonds, 7 to 8 per cent. 
Semi-Annua terest. Neg otiated by W. B. 
CLARK INVESTMENT CO., sums of #200 and 
upwards. Prompt Payment of Principal and 
Interest Coupons made and remitted to lender 
without charge. BE ST. LOCATION IN THE 
UNION, Fifteen years’ experience. Ample Capi- 
tal. Wide connections. Refer tothe ‘* Congregation- 
alist." Send for Form, and references 
before you invest elsewhere 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 


ew York, June 26, 1888. 

74TH SEMI- DIVIDEND. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared inter- 
est on all sums not exceeding $3,000 remaining on 
deposit during the three or six months ending on the 
20th instant, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum, payable on and after the 
third Monday in July next. 


EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
C. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


of our New York and Boston | ward. 


SIX PER CENT.|' 


SECURITIES. 
DEBENTURE BONDS 


Payable at Bank of New A. 
THE FAR OAN AND TRUST CO., 
YORK. 
Guaranteed Municipal Bonds. Address 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO,, 


160 BROADW. AY, NEW YORK. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


A.J.Condit&Co.., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 


GUARANTEED 


We invite ersene wishing investments ab- 
solutely to examine the securities of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Assets October 1, 1387,!$1,383,909. 


JAlliioans and Debentures fully guaran- 
Full iven b by. 
A. L. OR E. 58 ONS, 
150 NASSAU S STREET, NEW YORK 


SAFE AF INVESTMENTS 


surplus, 8355, 010. 


Principal and Interest both fully guaranteed byjCapi- 

Surplus of $1,105 = seventeen pt 

loaned: 600, f r 
‘ 


056,800 of 

and “Principal 
have been returned 

= investors with- 


out pe or the loss of a dollar. Real Es 
Pires Mortga e and Debenture Bonds and 


ward; in the Mortgage om 8300 and up- 
Full | regarding 
ities furnished b 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE €0., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 


New Ye York Manager, Henry Dickinson, 319 Broadway 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING GO 


Capital Stec = Paid 
PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE , 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


and Mo e Notes Guaranteed. Interest 
ational Bank of the Republic 
Girard Life Insurance Association and 
Trust Co. Broadway 
Bank, Boston. — same ee as Savi 
hartered 1872. f outstanding obli- 
gations | L imited by Statute 


KANSAS CITY INVESTMENTS 


paying a good percentage and rapidly enhancing in 
value, a specialty. 


FIVE YEAR REAL ESTATE 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 


in sums of $1,000 and upward, bearing 8 PER 
CENT. interest, payable semi-annually. 

We guarantee both interest and principal. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE, 
and secured by Real Estate bearing 8 per cent. inter- 
est per annum, in sums of $100 and upward. 


Send for prospectus and pocket edition of Kansas 
City. Address 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prost. Capital paid up, ‘giao, 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD, See. Capital authorized, $400,000 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT C0,, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Negotiates First Loans on inspected farms 
in lowa and Eastern Nebraska, and on first-class city 
real estate in Des Moines, Omaha, and Sioux City. 


HE | Fifteen years’ ex rience without loss to any investor. 


e are loaning for several of the —— a 
companies, sayings banks, and colleges oft he Eastiand 
many private institutions. References: Hon.)\Charles 
ty res’t of Nat’! Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt. ; 

emple, Treas. Marble Savings Bank, Rutland, 
Vt.; Hon. M. L Qo Treas., Peterborough, 
N. it. ; Rev. Robt. Hume, Ahme dnager, India ; 
Prof. H. A. Newton, Haven, A. Jd. New- 
ton, Brooklyn, N. 7 and many ot 


CAPITAL SURSCRIBED 
CAPITAL PAID IN (CASH) 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


82,000,000 
1,000,000 
CENT. DEBENTURES and GUARAN- 


6 PER 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable semi- 
annually at any of our offices. Our mortgages are 


upon improved FARMS ONLY. We loan no 
money onthe unduly stimulated property 
of the towns and cities. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


OFFICES: 


New York, 20 B’way; Phil Ath & Ches’ 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


( ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


NOAS. INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres'’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
Topeka, Kan. 
101 ONSHIRE sT. ES & CO, MASS. 


Y. 4 ene y. HAY bk 
o 1 Broadway. 


THE GUARANTEE 


LOAN AND TRUST C0., 


OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Would like to give you valuable information 
regarding opportunities for investments of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS or more in guaranteed 
FARM MORTGAGES paying Seven Per 
Cent. net, in KANSAS NATIONAL BANK 
STOCKS paying TWENTY per Cent. or more, 
and easily convertible into cash, or in any other line 
of solid securities you may prefer. Please write to 


-| JOHN HALL, President, 601 Baird Building, Kan- 


sas City, Mo. (Send for references. Mention this 


SOLID PER PER CENT 


first mort 
tate. Loans approved by Tacoms 
Bank. BEST OF REFBRENCES 
Bape 4: AND West. Corre 


LEN C, MASON, 


Solicited. Address 
Wash. Ter. 


$MONE YS 


In our Real Estate Bonds 

sums of $100and upwards, dra |. Interest 
= at same ane participates in 

Semi-annually profits gure toaggregate | OO per 

cent. ADDITIONAL at maturity. Most 


ood as Gold.” Send for particulars, 
WINFIELD LAND AND MORTCAQE CO., 
Box 156. Philadeiphia, Penn. 


SINVESTED $ 
“Fre [oan 


REALT 


ST. MORTGAGE, LOANS 


in Minneapolis, and St. Paul. 
Perfect title, absolute security, prompt ms | 
racter our invariable eae Cot 


hy free. Send with 
(4 MINNESOTA. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 


Lawrence, TRUST C0, Kansas. 
Capital, - - - $t,000,000.00 


7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


8. O. THacneR, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan., President. 
W. EB. Merchants’ Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 


Kan., General 
M. Perkins, lst Vice. Prest. M.V.B. Bean, 
P. E. Emexy, Auditor. L. H. P ins, Secretary. 
B. A. AMBLER, 

BRANCH OFFICE: 

ALBANY, N.Y. M.V. B. Butt &Co.,M’rs N.Y.&N.E. 
40 & 42 Wall St., N. Y. Crry. Wm. "T. PRATT, Mgr. 
THEeRESA,N.Y. - - COLLINS, Agent. 
102 8. 4th St., PH1ia., Pa. FRANK SKINNER, Mgr. 
rite for full information. 


- 


L. H. PERKINS, Secretary, Lawrence, Kansas 


Tee CommerctaAL Exe HANGER, AN OR- 


oo SESE 4 | Factories Wanted ! GANIZATION OF THE LEADING BUSINESS 
PROFESSIONAL MEN OF Des Moines, 
= 5 ee LoWA, INVITES CORRESPONDENCE FROM 
— © 3 ¥ 2 || PARTIES SEEKING NEW LOCATION OR WISHING TO ENGAGE IN MANUFACTURING ENTERPRISES. IT 
_— as +35 || WILL FURNISH FULL INFORMATION REGARDING A CITY WITH A PorULATION OF 45,000 PEoPLe . 
Be * , || SIXTEEN LINES OF RAILROADS, COAL AT 50 CENTS PER TON, AND MANY OTHER ADVANTAGES 
* sa82 WHICH ARE DESTINED TO MAKE IT THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL CENTER WEST_OF CHICAGO. 
CO 3 || YOUNG MEN ESPECIALLY ARE ASKED . 
Ltd It 
|| 7 €S WioOlInes, 1OWa 
J. E. Cuargy, Actine Sec’y. . 
=> 3 


— 
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PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


New Yorx, Tuurspay, Jury 5, 1888. 


IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 

Our readers do not need to be 
told that this number of The 
Christian Union printed 
throughout from new type. 
“He who runs may read.’’ 
The letter has been selected 
with great care, with reference 
to legibility, compactness, and 
beauty, has been specially cast 
for us by the Dickinson Foun- 
dry of Boston, and will, we 
trust, receive the cordial ap- 
proval of our readers. 


NO MORE LETTERS LIKE THIS. 


. . The most independent, logical, pro- 
ive as well as conservative religious paper 
in the United States is susceptible of an im- 


proved typographical appearance. 
Gero. O. D. 


Morrison, Ill. 

The Publisher has received so many 
letters like this that he takes pleasure in 
publishing the above and distinctly label- 
ing it the last of an extinct species. 


THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE COMPLI- 
MENT. 


Editors of The Christian Union: 

Dear Sirs,—I want to thank you for the 
recent insertion of an inquiry from me in the 
column for Inquiring Friend. It brought me 

rompt replies from Boston, Scranton, 

‘hester, New York, Buffalo, Hadley, Hudson, 
Quincey, Poughkeepsie, and Providence. One 
of the writers winds up with: ‘* You have p! 
hearty good wishes, as I feel an interest in all 
subscribers to that grand paper, The Chris- 
tian Union.” [replied to him: I doubt that 
there is another paper in the world that draws 
its subseribers to its editors and to each other 
as The Christian Union does.”’ 

Yours for Harrison and he, 


“Unica, N. Y. 


THE MISSIONARY FUND. 


Christian Union 

Inclosed please find certificate of de- 
posit for $5, the same being for two sub- 
scriptions for The Christian Union, the 
papers to be sent to Home_ Missionaries 
according to your discretion. If the Union 
shall be as much pri by them as it is by 
me, they will find its weekly visits most 
acceptable. Yours, Wo. W. 

Conn. 

In expressing his thanks to these con- 
tributors to the Missionary Fund, the 
Publisher desires to say that the papers 
are sent at the’ exact cost of paper and 
presswork for the extra copies. Thus a 
contribution of 35 will furnish The Chris- 
tian Union to more than two missionaries. 
During the past week another contribu- 
tion of $1.50 has been received from 
S.H.S. Whether the paper is as likely to 
be appreciated by the recipient as by the 
donors may be judged from the following 
letter : 

The Christian Union Company: 

GENTLEMEN,—Your esteemed favor of 
May 1 is at hand. I'am extremely glad to 
acknowledge its receipt and to note its con- 
tents, viz., that a frend of The Christian 
Union greatly interested in missionary work 
on our frontiers has requested you to put my 
name on your subscription list for one year at 
his expense. 

Up to February last I have received The 
Christian Union quite regularly through the 
courtesy of a friendly man in St. Louis during 
most of my Home Missionary work. When 
it ceased to come, both myself and family 
missed it very much, and have longed for the 
time when we might renew on our own 
account. We were hoping that might be 
July 1. We regard it as the best paper 
published, —_ 1elpful and suggestive, con- 
taining fresh thought and a good spirit in a 
peerless degree. 

Your friend could not have found more 
appreciative readers than our family. Permit 
me, through you, to thank most heartily your 
friend for this most friendly gift to us. 

We shall take pleasure in assisting to 
increase its circulation. 

Please change the address from Chase, 
Kansas, to Valley Falls, Kansas. 

Very truly yours, Rev. A. J. B. 
Pastor of Cong’! Church. 
Vauiey Kan. 


A GOOD MOTTO FROM PADDY’S RUN, 


‘** He loves the present and the past 
Who lops the molder’d branch away.” 


| 


Pappy’s Ruy, Ohio. 


AN OUNCE OF PLUCK IS WORTH A POUND OF LUCK. 


TOO CUNNING. 
The “Listener” of the Boston “Tran- 
script ” says : 

“Yesterday the Listener met a gentle- 
man past middle life who fell to: telling 
stories of the early part of his financial 
career, when he was a clerk in Bolton’s 
Bank—that is not the name, but it will 
serve for the p s of the narrative— 
in Cambridge. e bank man whom the 
Listener calls Bolton was then, and 
remained to the day of his death, a 
trusted authority in all financial matters ; 
a man to whom important investments 
were intrusted with safety, and whose dis- 
cretion and good business judgment never 
seemed to fail. 

is queer,’ said the gentleman*who 
told the story, ‘how a man like that’ will 
sometimes do a thing that you would 
think none but the veriest blockhead 
would be guilty of. I remember the day 
well—lI suppose it was thirty years ago, 
at least—when it happened, one summer 
day, in business hours, that everybody in 
the bank except Bolton and myself had 
gone out. All at once I remembered an 
important errand that had be done. I 
told Mr. Bolton about it, and asked to 
out. ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘go out and attend 
to it, and I’ll take care of the bank till 
you come back.’ I put on my hat and 
coat and sallied forth. It*seems that I 
had searcely got out of sight when Bolton 
remembered a most important engage- 
ment that he himself had outside. Things 
were primitive in Cambridge at that time, 
and he simply went and got his hat and 
started to leave the bank. He had got 
to the steps when he called to mind the 
fact he had left the safe unlocked. He 
went back and locked it ; and then it 
occurred to him that when I came in I 
ought to be able to get into the safe. So 
he put the key in a safe place, at the 
bottom of the waste basket, and covered 
it over with envelopes and scraps of 

per. It was safe enough there ; but 

ow was I to know where it was? He 
got around that difficulty by setting the 
waste basket under my desk, in plain 
sight. Then he went out about his busi- 
ness; and when I came in I found, 
pinned there in plain sight, staring me in 
the face, a note that read : 
“¢ John—You will find the key of the 
safe at the bottom of the waste basket. 

B.’ 

“ Any chance thief who had come in at 
the unfastened door of the bank would 
have seen that note, and, guided by it, 
could have opened the safe and carried 
off all he could lay his hands on. But 
Bolton was one of the most careful 
investors and financial advisers that ever 
lived - Cambridge or Boston. Isn’t it 
queer, | say, what things intelligent peo- 
ple will sometimes do 


Grand Excursions to California. 


The Burlington Route is the official route 
for the teachers bound for the National Edu- 
cational Meeting at San Francisco. Join the 
splendid official excursion parties from New 
ork, Pennsylvania, Brooklyn, New England, 
Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana, leaving Chicago 
July 3d, 5th, 8th, 9th, and 10th. Magnificent 
trains, free chair cars, Pullman and tourist 
sleepers, etc. The public entitled to one fare 
for this occasion. 
write E. J. Swords, 317 Broadway, New York 
City ; H. D. Badgley, 306 Washington Street, 
ton, Mass., or address P. ustis, G. 
A., C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Illinois. 


WORDS WORTH AND HIS WIFE. 


The following story is told by the Rev. 
Robert Collyer in a paper on “ Growing 
Old Together,” and proves the touch of 
nature which makes us akin to the loving 
old couple. 

“* And what did you see ?’ I once said 
to a friend who had been into the Lake 
country, and who, on his return, told me 
he had gone to Wordsworth’s home. ‘I 
saw the old man,’ he said, ‘ walking in the 
garden with his wife. They are both 
quite old, and he is almost blind, but they 

em like sweethearts courting, they were 
se tender to each other, and attentive.’ 
soiss Martineau tells us the same story, 
with the additional iculars of a near 
neighbor, how the old wife would miss 
her husband and trot out to find him 
asleep, perhaps in the sun, run for his hat, 
tend him and watch over him till he 


awoke ; and so it was that when he died 


they made one grave deep enough for 


For further information | gai 


them both, and when she died they were 
one—one in the dust as they were one in 
heaven, and had been on earth over forty 
years. The world came to Wordsworth 
at last, but the wife first. ‘Worse and 
worse, Jeffrey said when a new poem 
came out; ‘betrer and better,’ said the 
wife. The world might scoff, the wife 
believed. She was no Sarah, to laugh at 
the angel of the Lord. Whrt wonder, 
then, they were sweethearts still at four- 
score and ten !”—[Golden Rule. 


The Yellowstone National Park. 


This is one of the most remarkable regions 
in the world—a veritable land of wonders. 
Great fountains of hot water hundreds of feet 
in height, voleanoes of mud, deep chasms 
pain by nature in rainbow hues, almost 
unfathomable springs upheld by terraces of 
delicate arabesque, mountains, 
and fantastic rock-forms are a few of the 
countless objects of interest to be seen. A 
tour through the great National Park is a 
constant succession of surprises, and an expe- 
rience as exciting and fascinating as it is 
unique. Messrs. Raymond & hitcomb 
have organized a series of excursion trips for 
the coming season, which promise unusual 
enjoyment. Parties of limited numbers will 
leave New York July 23, August 20, and 
September 10. Circulars giving details may 


8° | be obtained by 257 


Broadway, New York. advertises 
also a series of tours through Colorado and 
the Rocky Mountains. 


The Hot Season 


is here, and if you have not already decided 
where to go for your *‘ outing,’’ go at once to 
‘Fort Griswold-on-the-Sound,”’ a first-class 
hotel, at moderate prices, opposite and two 
miles ndon, Conn. Nearl 
every one of their cottages are engaged. 
Every convenience the heart could on. No 
mosquitoes, low temperature, and no glare 
from the sand as at We have 
tried it, and know that visitors will be 
pleased.—{New York Corresp ondence. 


As a Drink in Fevers 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. Chas. H. 8S. Davis, Meriden, Conn., 


says: “‘] have used it as an accessory in cases | w 


of melancholia and nervous debility, and as a 
leasant and cooling dri in fevers, and 
ve been very much pleased with it.”’ 


**T can heartily say to any young man who is want- 
ing good employment, work for Johnson & Co., 
follow their instruction and you will succeed.’’ So 
writes an agent of B. F. Johnson & Co., 1,009 Main St., 
Richmond, Va., and that’s the way,all.of their men 


MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wh 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TH 


(ee 
© 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R’' 


Its main lines and branches include CHICAGO 


MINNEAPOLIS, and PAUL. 
and scores of intermediate citics. Choice o 
routes toand fromthe Pacific Coast. All trans 


Gret-class tickets. 

Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Great Rock Isiand Route.” 
&xtends West and Southwest from Kansas Ci: 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELL) 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHIT/ 

SON, CALDWELL, and all points : 

KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 

and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cf t). 

celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety a: 
pliances and modern improvements. 

The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Islana 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and 8t 
Paul Its Watertown branch traverses the grees 

““WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT’’ 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, u > 
Central Dakota to Watertown, Yo 


E.ST.JOHN, HOLBROOK 
Gen’] Manager. 


Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. 
mL 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurancé Company. 


New, York, January, 24,'1888. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1887. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887....... $3,642,969 Uy 
Pasuiuens on Policies not marked off lst 
1,417,600 13 


Premiums marked off from lst January, 
1887, to 3lst December, 1887.............. $3,672,331 21 


Lqgees d during the same 
e 


$1,599,468 25 
Returns of Pre- 
miums ex 
$788,846 38 


The Compan has the following Assets, viz.: 
United tates and State 7 hoe York 


Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


ce 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,362,986 07 

12.237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Seventh 


of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after qusseg the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. e certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time Of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3let December, 1887, for which certifica will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the First of May next. 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, CHARLES, P. BURDETT, 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
AMES LOW AMES G. DE FOREST 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER. 
JOSIAH O. LO E BLISS 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HARD 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' ISAAC BELL 
HORACE GRAY, EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
ILLIAM E. DODGE, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOHN I EY 
Cc. A. HAND JAMES A. HEWLETT, 


EORGE H. M 


JOHN D. HEWLETT ACY 
LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


WILLIAM H. WEBB, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


Witha Large Faculty of Superior Instructors and 
a Splendid Building for its exclusive use, the 
Oberlin Conservatory offers unusual Advantages 
for the study of Music. 478 students last year. Total 
expense for one year’s study (38 weeks) need not 
exceed $300. Terms begin Sept. 11., Jan. 1, and 
April2. If you are intending to study music 
in any of its branches, send for catalogue to 
F. B. RICE, Director, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Wy ABTED “Hay fever sufferers to know that a 
permanent cure will be guaranteed in from one 
to three weeks’ local treatment at Tamworth, N. H., 
Win, Hidden, MD» Specialist: 206 W. 

m. B. en WD., 4 umen 
St., Baltimore, Md. 


$75 00 te $950 00 a month can be made work- 
*—-—ling for us. Agents prefe 

who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to 
the business. Spare moments may be profitably em- 


1,009 Main Bt, Richmond, Va. 


_QBERLIN, ONSERVATORYf Music 


sees 


THE 
Total Marine Premiums................+--. $5,060,569 22 
| Loans secured Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 00 
| 
— 
ANY 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN 
DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS 
INE, KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAV 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS LOWALS Relished by Children, 
ee fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Da; ALWAYS 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pul) ® er 
Palace Gloopers, and (between Chicago, i EFFICACIOUS 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclinin 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of throug ~ _ 
PRESCRIBED 
L 
| ip pests of 
| “a WORMS. 
superior facilities to travel to and from Indian 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 


IG 


COMMENCEMENT SEASON. 


At Harvard Governor Ames and staff 
were present at the literary exercises on 
Wednesday at Sanders’s Theater. The 
following honorary degrees were con- 
ferred : 

M.A.—Edward Burgess, William Endicott, 
and the Rev. John W. Chadwick. 
L.D.—Charles Stebbins Fairchild, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury ; Joseph H. Choate, and 
Professor W. Gibbs. 

D.D.—Abiel Abbott Livermore, President 
of Meadville Seminary. 

The election of Overseers resulted as 
follows: For six years, Charles Francis 
Adams, William G. Russell, Samuel A. 
Green, Charles C. Beaman, and Augustus 
Hemenway ; for five years, Robert S. 
Peabody ; for four years, a M. 
Weld ; for two years, Henry W. Torry. 
A special meeting of the Board of Over- 
seers was held in regard to the question 
of athletic sports, and a committee was 
appointed to confer on the subject with a 
similar committee already appointed by 
the President and Fellows. 


Jr., 
L 


At Yale University, among the distin- 
guished guests were General W. T. Sher- 
man we Justice Stanley Matthews, of 
the United States Supreme Court. The 
latter was the orator before the Yale Law 
School in its anniversary exercises on 
Tuesday. His subject was “The Judi- 
cial Power of the United States.” Among 
other things he said : 


‘The principle according to which the 
Supreme Court, in the administration of jus- 
tice, pronounces upon the validity of the 
legislation of Congress and of the State Gov- 
ernments seems to confer an extraordinary 
power upon that tribunal, and has always 
constituted a puzzle to foreign students of our 
institutions. It is, indeed, anomalous as being 
without precedent in the public law of any 
other country. Particular misconstructions 
and contraventions of the will of the Legis- 
lature may now and then happen, but they 
can never be so extensive as to amount to an 
inconvenience, or in any sensible degree to 
affect the order of the political system. This 
may be inferred with certainty from the gen- 
oan nature of the judicial power ; from the 
object to which it relates; from the manner 
in which it is exercised ; from its comparative 
weakness, and from its total incapacity to 
support its usurpation by foree. And the 
inference is greatly fortified by the considera- 
tion of the important constitutional check 
which the power of instituting impeachment 
in one part of the legislative body and of 
determining upon them in the other would 

ive to that body upon the members of the 
judicial department. .This is alone a com- 
plete security.” 


At the meeting of the Alumni it was 
announced that the Hon. Chauncey M. 
Depew had been chosen a member of the 
corporation by on almost unanimous vote. 
The degree of Bachelor of Arts was con- 
ferred upon 118 graduates of the academ- 
ical department ; Ph.B. on 77 of the sci- 
entifie school; B.D. upon 27 of the 
theological students ; and LL.B. upon 33 
law graduates. The following honorary 
degrees were conferred : 


D.D.—The Rev. President Patton, of Prince- 
ton College. 

LL.D.—Justice Stanley Matthews, of the 
United States Supreme Court ; Dr. William T. 
Helmuth, of New Haven; the Rev. Samuel 
Perkins, of Philadelphia ; the Hon. Henry C. 
Robinson, of Hartford ; the Hon. Andrew D. 
White, of Ithaca, and the Hon. William C. 
Whitney, Secretary of the Navy. 

M.A.—Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain), 
of Hartford ; the Hon. Henry Stoddard, of 
New Haven; Alvah Adee, Second Assistant 
Secretary of State, of Washington ; the Rey. 
Elias B. Sanford, of Westbrook, Conn.; Fred- 
erick Goodrich, United States Navy; Dr. 
Stephen Pierson, Frederick Wesson, of Brook- 
lyn: Charles G. Bartlett, of Lyme; the Hon. 
William H. Jordan, of San rancisco ; Pro- 
fessor George Bendelari, of Yale College ; and 
Professor Alfred L. Ripley, of Yale College. 


It is estimated that the incoming class 
will exceed in number that of any pre- 
eious class which has entered Yale. hv 
Faculty expect 350 at least, divided 
between the two departments, 250 in the 
academic and 100 in the scientific school. 


President Cleveland responded to the 
toast, “The President of the United 
States,” at the Alumni dinner of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, last Wednesday. 
Secretary Bayard, Secretary Vilas, Gov- 
ernor Lee, and Senator Voorhees were 
also among the distinguished guests. We 
select for quotation a single passage from 
President Cleveland’s address : 


We hear a great deal about the student in 
polities. As to whether it is a good or a bad 
thing depends much on the student. I should 
say that if he were a student of politics it 
would be a very good thing. Every small 


boy in the country expects to be President. 
An experience of a little more than three years 
does not make me feel very kindly toward 
office-seekers. Still, the ambition is a lauda- 
ble one. I should hope that every student 
would want to be President, and, desiring to 
encourage the aspiration, | ought not to say 
much on thesubject. I don’t want to dampen 
their ardor by telling too much about it. 
While the perplexities of the office are great, 
they are the perplexities of the highest place 
in the United States, and in its occupant is 
reposed the confidence of the geatest people 
on earth.”’ 


The commencement at Union College 
last week, writes a correspondent,twas the 
most exultant for many years in that 
venerable institution. It is four years 
since President Potter resigned, and dur- 
ing the interim the office has been filled 
with eminent ability and very great satis- 
faction to the friends of the college, by 
the Hon. J. S. Landon, LL.D., of the 
Supreme Court. He has been in full har- 
mony with the Faculty, has had the 
esteem of the students, and the confidence 
and hearty co-operation of the Trustees. 
The Commencement exercises showed that 
the standard of scholarship and oratory had 
been abundantly maintained, and in some 
respects advanced. The long delay in 
electing a President has not been owing 
to any divisions in the Board of Trustees, 
but largely for prudential reasons. 


The election of Professor Harrison E. 
Webster, LL.D., for five years in the 
Rochester University, and before that, ten 
or twelve years in Union, is unanimous, 
and he enters upon his duties with every 
assurance of success. He is welcomed 
with enthusiasm by the students and the 
alumni of the last twenty years, being 
their strong choice almost toa man. He 
is about forty-five years of age, equally 
at home in the natural sciences, mathe- 
matics, the classics, or metaphysics ; 
has frequently taken the classes in those 
departments in the absence of a pro- 
fessor, and has an easy way with students, 
winning their confidence and persuading 
them to study and habits. The 
annals of the college do not show a single 
professor who in this respect so far 
approaches Dr. Nott. President Webster 
is an earnest Christian worker as well as 
a thorough instructor. We give greeting 
to Union College in what we trust is the 
inauguration of a new era. 


The Chief Justice elect of the United 
States, Melville W. Fuller, was a guest at 
the Commmencement exercises of his Alma 
Mater, Bowdoin College, and received 
from it the degree of LL.D., as did also 
General O. O. Howard. In his speech at 
= Commencement dinner Mr. Fuller 
said : 


“ T fully agree with John Bright in his ex- 
quisite application of the story of the woman 
of Samaria, when, having accepted office, he 
went back, according to usage, to his constit- 
uents for re-election. Seeking to reward her, 
the prophet said to her: ‘Shall I speak for 
thee to the king, or shall I speak for thee to 
the captain of the guard?’ And she an- 
swered him, * Nay, | will dwell with mine 
own people.” Dear New England! Dear 
mother State! Dear Alma Mater! If the 
penalty of accepting office were the severance 
of the ties that bind me to you, I should an- 
swer without hesitation, ‘No; I will dwell 
with mine own people.’ ”’ 


At Dartmouth College the committee 
appointed by the Alumni Association to 
confer with the Trustees regarding the 
plan of appointing a Board of fifteen 
Councilors from among the Alumni to 
have voice in the management of the 
affairs of the College reported with a 
message from the Trustees, which, in 
substance, was that while they favored 
Alumni representation, this plan, as pro- 
posed by the Committee, was too compli- 
cated to be adopted. The following hon- 
orary degrees were conferred : 


LL.D.—Judge Walbridge A. Field, of Bos- 
ton; Benjamin F. Butler, of Lowell ; Judge 
L. W. Clark, of Manchester, N. H. 

D.D.—William B. Wright, of New Britain, 
Conn. ; Warren Robert Cochrane, of Antrim, 


N. H. 

Doctor of Philosophy.—George W. Barthol- 
omew, of Cincinnati. 

Master of Arts.—A. F. Pattee, of Boston ; 
Charles P. Clark, of New Haven; John C. 
Linehan, of Pennacook, N. H.: Cornelius E. 
Clifford, of Concord ; Arthur E. Cotton. of 
Northwood, N. H.; and William B. Trask, 
of Boston. 


At Wesleyan College, Middletown, 
Conn., the Trustees decided to continue 


Professor J. M. Van Vleck, Acting Presi- 


THE CHRISTIAN UNIUN. 


dent of the College, for another year, in- 
stead of electing a new President. The 
Trustees filled three important professor- 
ships. Elmer T. Merrill, of the Univer- 
sity of California, was elected Professor of 
Latin, in place of Instructor A. C. True ; 
Woodrow Wilson, of Johns Hopkins, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, in place of 
Instructor E. H. Sneath ; and A. C. Arm- 
strong, Jr., Professor of History and 
Political Economy, in place of Instructor 
A. W. Harris. 


The Hon. Levi P. Morton has an- 
nounced his intention to give Middlebury 
( Vt.) College $10,000, provided a sufficient 
additional amount can be raised to enable 
the Trustees to found a professorship of 
modern languages. At the recent meet- 
ing of the Middlebury Alumni it was an- 
nounced that a sufficient sum had been 
raised, and that Mr. Morton had con- 
sented that the Professorship of Latin 
and French should bear his name. 


At Amherst College, at the Trustees’ 
meeting, two vacancies in the Board, 
caused by the death of Dr. Wilson, of 
New York, and Dr. Karr, of Hartford, 
were filled by the election of the Rev. Dr. 
Michael Burnham, of Springfield, and the 
Rey. C. M. Lamson, D.D., of St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. Professor Burgess, of Colum- 
bia, was elected to the vacancy on the 
Board of Trustees. The following hon- 


orary degrees were conferred : 


D.D.—The Rev. W.J. Holland, of Pitts- 
burg, class of 69. 

A.B.—Extra Ordinem, Sumner Salter, 
Clinton H. Richard, and R. A. Wright. 


Hiram C. Hayden, the Rey. Dr. Michael 
Burnham, of Springfield, and Dr. C. M. 
Lamson. 


A CRUEL OLD MONSTER. 


A cruel old monster was *‘ Giant Despair,”’ 
as pictured by Bunyan in “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress.’’ His plan was to drive people to des- 
peration by making them low-spirited and 
wretched ; in other words, by giving them 
mental and spiritual dyspepsia. Having got 
them into this state of misery, he made an 
capture of them. 

When an invalid is badly run down by 
or lung trouble, or by any chronic 
disorder, the danger is of becoming so weak 
as to despair of recovery. is is more espe- 
cially the case where sufferers have tried one 
thing and another in the hope of cure, but 
without success. A y who for five years 
had been almost hopeless concluded, as a last 
resort, to try Compound Oxygen. Her trouble 
had been chronie irritation of the bowels. She 
had been almost entirely unable to walk ; 
eating had been torture. To these distresses 
had been added a severe attack of rheuma- 
tism. After using Compound Oxygen for 
three months, she wrote to express ‘ns grati- 
tude for being brought out of her misery. 
She says, ** | frequently met with remarks of 
this kind, ‘If you get well, no one need de- 
spair.’ So you see it speaks for itself in my 
altered condition.” 

This ~— work should be known by every- 
body who wants to deal a blow at “ Giant 
Despair.’’ Write for pamphlet treatise to 
Drs. Starkey and Palen, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sent free. 


Thousands who have used it say it ip the 

+ FINEST BABY FOOD, , 
BEST INVALID FOOD, , 
MOST PALATABLE FOOD, 
MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD, 


MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD. 
A valuable pamphlet on the Care af Infants 
application, 


and Invalids sent on 
Bold by Druggista. 25c., S0c., 81.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. sURLinaTon, VT. 
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The Lady 


Who has fine Hair, and desires to pre- 
serve its color, abundance, and lustre, 
should use Ayer’s Hair Vigor as a 
dressing. It keeps the scalp clean and 
cool, and is by far the most exquisite 
toilet preparation in the market. 

B. M. Johnson, M. D., Thomas Hill, 
Mo., says: “I have used Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor in my family for a number of 
years, and regard it as the best hair 
preparation I know of. It keeps the 
coal clean, the hair soft and lively, and 

reserves the original color. My wife 
1as used it for a long time with most! 
satisfactory results.” 

Mrs. S. A. Rock, of Anderson, Texas, 
writes: “‘At the age of 344, in Monroe, 
La., I had a severe attack of swamp, or 
malarial, fever. After I got well my 
hair commenced coming out, and socon- 
tinued until it had well nigh all gone. 
I used several kinds of hair restorers, 
but they did no good. A friend gave me 
a bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. Before 
finishing the first bottle my hair began 
to grow, and by the time I used three 
bottles, I had a fine head of hair.” 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Pruggists and Perfumers. 


THIS IS THE QUESTION 


Answer is plain. The way is easy. 
Take 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 
Physicians have for nearly te 
half a century proved its WA 

usefulness. @ @ 
Delightful to take. @ 
Effervescent. @ © 
Luxurious. 
Effective.@ 
Gentle. 
Prompt. @ 


BE SURE 

YOU TAKE 
NO 

SUBSTITUTE 


SALAD | 


DRESSING 


THE BEST MADE. 


DURKEES 
SPICES 


& MUSTARD. 


THE NEWS 
GREATAMERICAN ADIE 
ngucements ever of- 


fered. Now's your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 
_ and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Totlet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's Dictionary. For full particulars address 
THE GREAT MERICAN 
. 31 and 33 Vesey St.. New York. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH HLUE have been fully 
tested and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your grocer ought to have itonsale. Ask him for it. 

D. S. WILTBERGER, PROPRIETOR, 
233 North Second Street, - Philadelphia. 
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INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
| (Reclining. 
~ celess Boon to 
> those who are un- 


Mention this paper. 
Hewaré (‘hair Co., New Haven - 
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